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PREFACE. 


\ NUMEROUS body of students of tlie Working 
Men’s College liiiving suggested to the (-'ouneil, 
very soon after the news of the late outbreak, 
that a course of Lectures should bo delivered to 
them on tlic liistorv of Ih'itish India, T was 
requested to undertake this duty. Connected 
with India by almost innninerablo ties, I had 
less right than any other member of the Council 
to decline a task, the labour of wliich, at the 
sliort notice at which it had to be prepared, 
I foresaw would be enormous, but which even 
far exceeded my expectations Imperfectly as 
I know that I fuUillcd that task, yet tlie interest 
which this great subject excited amongst my 
])upils was so great, that at the close of my 
course in the beginning of September, the wish 
was expressed that it .should bo re-delivered. 
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Tliough to rornply witli such :i ■wish, 

1 heiieved 1 ini^ht lu part satisfy it iiy placing 
before my pujuls tlie writ'. on materials from 
which 1 lectured, expanded,^ and put into shape, 
together with someailditional Lectures. Possibly 
at this time, when (lod's most dreadful judgments 
have at last aroused England out of lier ^‘shameful 
apathy and inditfcrencc” (to use Ijord William 
llenlinek’s words of some twenty yeais ago), with 
respect toiler noblest dependency, those materials 
may have an interest forntlicrs than the students 
of the \\h)ikiiig Men’s ('ollege* 1 wish, liowever, 
expressly to state that I hav(‘ no pretensions to 
Oriental learning, that [ have nothing to teach to 
those w'ho knoAV India, but only a. little to thosi 
who do not ; enough, 1 trust, to liel}) them to 
learn more. 

The work is so obviously a compilation, that 
I have shrunk from the conceit of ipioting autho- 
rities at every page. I must, however, as ri'spects 

' 'I'hr aisl foi iast:iu< 0 , io|trt seals onl) a 

ilolnensl lectuie 

- I 1i:i\’e aol Jlieliidotl la these L(*(t\aes the lastuij ol 
Ceyhiii, tli(>n' 4 li ^('()ni-a|»hiealh enanecte'l with ladi.i, :is 
i)L ma w ( ’i ow n t'dlmu ; \ahialile llnuudi the lontiast ai,i\ 
t)C hcUvieli its eeiKlitioa and that al tlie teliltoiies luled 1)\ 
the East India ('..aii.an} Oin a. timsiliaas ai Kasletn liidia 
\ have also deeiiu dnut of ni\ pi o\ aiee, eveept sofa .ts tluai 
histoiy t'caisupon that of India ]iioi>er 
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the Inrnt Pari, express my great obligations to 
Mrs. 8])eirs most interesting, but somewliat ilb 
digested “ Life in Ancient India,” for tlic labour 
\\lueli it lias spared me. As respects the Second 
Part, more esju'cially I would beg the reader to 
recollect that although, owing to the ignorance 
of my heaiers, I was obliged to give my l^eciurcs 
more of a narrative form than f Could have wished, 
still, it is essentially not a History that he is 
reading, but Lectures on a History. 1 thus pur- 
posely contiiied myself, for facility of reference, 
to a lew (if the best-known or the im.ist accessible 
authorities a,s to the facts of the ])ast ; exce[)t on 
some points of recent history, on winch, to my 
personal knowleilge, those authorities were m 
fault. I followLd Klphiiistone as far as 1 could, 
then Mill and W’dson, his eontiiiuator, or ]\ressrs. 
Taylor and .Nbukcnna's v.diiable compendium, 
aided soimdirnes by Major Hough’s “Political 
and Military Kvents m India,” for the general 
(X)Urse of ])olitic.d history ; for the detail of jiaiv 
ticiilar peiiods. Lord Macaulay’s “ (Hue,” and his 
“Warren Hastings,” and oven tlu' Thtio^ 
Essay oil the Duke of Wellington. For ficts 
of civil administration I generally followed .Mr, 
Kaye’s very able and interesting “ Administ iation 
of the East India Company,” checking it, how- 
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over, as it bo checked, from other sources, 
such as Rickards’ ‘‘ India.” For tho cvouts of 
the last few years I have had to depend iipcjii 
newspaper authority in groat measure. 

As respects Part III. (no portion of which 
was delivered as a Lecture), deeply conscious 
though I am of its deficiencies, I would say, in 
justification for my attempting to treat such a 
subject as that of the present condition and 
future needs of India, that that subject has been 
prominently before my mind for now the last 
nineteen years ; that it was at one time more so 
than any other great topic of contemporary 
policy and morality; and that J have never 
ceased to look upon it as tho gi’eatest, next to 
that of the condition of his own country, to 
which an Fnglishman can devote himself. The 
events of the day seem, indeed, to mo to prove 
how inseparably the two are connected ; how 
impossible it is for England to secure prosperity 
for hei’self, indcss she shows also justice to India. 

I will only add, that, in order to give my 
words as fiar as possible tlic value of independent 
testimony, I have purposely abstained from con- 
sulting any of the publications called forth by 
the ])resent mutiny, with thri'o exceptions, viz. 
“Tho Indian Mutiny, Thouglits and Facts” 
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XI 


(Seeleys) ; “ Lord Ellenborough’s Blunder re- 
specting the Cause of the Mutiny” (Calcutta); 
and Mr. Ceorgo Norton’s “ New Financial Scheme 
for India” (Richardsons); all of which have 
been placed in my liands by friends. T am 
indebted fur a couple of valuable facts to the 
second of those pamplilets. t wish I could 
believe in the present practicability of the plan 
set fortli in the third.' 


' To h]»aro a few to t)io unlearneil, I 

have endeavoured to sjicll Oiuniial wools accordiiij^ to com- 
mon Enj,disli pronuiiLiation, — uMn,t; oo and u, for instance, 
in lieu of the orthodox n and i. lint in tlius playinj^ false 
to rny own ]iiactice, I fear I have often unwittinglv, and 
sometimes v\ ittimjly , run into many anomalies. For instance, 
I have considcicd “Siva” and “ Menu ” too well (‘stahlished 
to transniogiify them into “Sceva” and “Mcnoo” or 
“ Muniioo.’’ I would ohserve that the ‘^a” should ffeiiei’ally 
1)0 pronounced ns in “father,” the “ o” a.s “ay.” 
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BMITISn INDIA. 


LECTURE I. 

'ITio Riibjoct to bo considered with reference to Present 
Kinerf^cnoics — The (Jonntry, its Extent, Poimlation, Na- 
tural J>ivisions, Products, industry — The Sugar-cane and 
Cotton-plant, Sugar-Manufacture and Cotton-Weaving, 

Indigenous — Indian Misgovernnicnt the Mainstay of 
Slavery and the Slave-Trade — Taste of the Indian Work- 
man — Intjia the lUily of Asia. 

In attempting to deal with the subject which you part i. 
have proposed to the Council of this Institution, Itacf9. 

I must not forget the circumstances under wliich -f- 

your request for a course of lectures on the history ' 

of Bi'itish India has been made. At a time when 
all England is struck with horror, and moved 
with iulmiration, by the atrocities and the heroism 
which the late Indian mutinies have brought 
forth, you want to know who are the men whom 
wo arc now fighting; why we are fighting them, 
instead of fighting side by side with them as 
heretofore ; what is likely to result from the 
struggle ; how the like may be avoided in future. 

To solve all these questions would be beyond 
my province, as it would bo beyond my power. 

All I can do is to place some data before you 
towards solving them. You have rightly con- 
sidered that those data must be historical ones. 

You have rightly considered that the history 
must be that of British India. You would not 
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BRITISH INDIA, 


PART I. have patience at this moment to linger over the 
Ram. doubtful tangle of Hindoo history, now slowly un- 
LKCT. /.^ i«iivelling, to some extent at least, out of coins 
and medals. You would not thank mo for the 
elahoriite story of Mahommedan conquest and do- 
minion, as detailed by the writers of that faith. 
You would care little for the short briglit tale 
of Portuguese greatness, recent as it is compara- 
tively, seeing that all that remains of it arc tlirec 
ruinous settlements, peopled by less than half a 
million of souls, ami a scattering throughout the 
sea coasts and up the great rivers of native con- 
verts under the Portuguese name, generally low 
among the low. Put you will not find any 
details tedious, however removed from the track 
of strict liistoric narration, wliich may teach you 
tlie better how to enter into our subject, to un- 
derstand the country, to understand its people. 

And first, then, of the country which we call 
India. If you can turn, any of you, to that 
nolile l)ook, “ Moiintstuart Kl[)hin8tone s History 
of India,” (whicli I trust will erelong find a place 
in our College library), you will find that the 
area, — the surface measure, — of India, is con- 
siderably larger than that of the whole of Europe, 
excluding llussia, Norway, and Sweden.^ 

^ A recent Parliamentary ))ai>or, of which an extract i.s 
given in the 7Vw(.v of August S, 1S57, states os follows the 
area and fiojnilation of India . — 

Square. Population. 

British teiTitory in Imha . 837,412 . , 131,990,001 

Native do. ,, . (527,910 . . 48,37(5,247 

French and Pormguo,so . l,2f)4 . . 517,149 

1,4(5(5,576 180,884,297 

The above area is larger than that given hy Elplunstono ; but 
includes, I presume, our acquisitions in Eastern India. 
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The lengtli of the country, you will find in part i. 
Klpliinstonc, is about 1900 British miles, the J^acei. 
breadth considerably upwards of 1500. Takino- ^ ^ 

it in another point of view, tlie whole length of 
(Ireat Britain, from the Lizard to .lolin O'Groat’s, 
would hold more than three times in it lengthwise. 

One such length of Oreat Britain is less than the 
distance between its two nearest Presidencies, 

Bombay and Madras ; one and a half would be 
about the interval between the two next nearest, 

Madnis and Calcutta ; one and thrce-<juai'ters, 
between (Calcutta and Bombay. Sir (diaries 
Napiei' tells us that “ it takes a regiment live 
months and a half to march from Peshawur to 
(Adciitta; and from ( 'aleutta to 7\ssam, four or five 
months moi'e.” Tmlia/s great river, .t be Oanucs, 
the course of which is reckoned at IdoO miles, is 
rather more than five and a half lengths of the 
Thames (24-0 miles). In Lyell’s Ocology you 
may I’oail how the (Janges will carry away in a 
few years forty square miles m one place ; how in 
others, within far less than a man’s life, it will 
form islands many miles in extent; how it thickens 
the water of the Bay of Bengal as far as sixty 
miles from the coast; how th(3 mass of mud 
earned down by it yearly, is equal to the 
weight of fi-om forty- two to sixty of the great 
pyramids of Egypt, and would freight two 
thousand J4()0-toii East Indiarneu daily, sup- 
posing them to sail down innd-ladeii to the sea. 

The great division of this sjiace is between 
Hindostan and tlic Deckan. The Vindiiya moun- 
tains, running cast and west, form the limit 
between these two, but P>eiigal to the east, and 
(Juzerat to the w^cst, are throwm out from 
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PART I. either division by the natives. Each of these 
Races, divisions again subdivides itself physically into 
LECT. /. — a table-land and a lower country. lu 

Hiiidostau, the table-land of Central India is 
bounded by the Anivalli range and the Vindhya 
mountains, to the south, west and north-west, is 
supported, to use Elphinstone’s expression, by a 
lower range in Ihindeikiind, and slopes gradually 
north-eastward into the basin of the Ganges. A 
desert, with some fertile oases, stretches fjom the 
Aravalli range to the mountains of Beloochistaii, 
broken only by the course of the Indus, and such 
cultivation as the use of its waters can produce; 
Scinde itself being the Egypt of India, tlie Indus 
the Indian Nile All the rest of Ilindostan 
proper, comprising the two basins of the Upper 
Indus and its confluents, and of the Ganges, 
joining at last with that of the Burrampootcr, is a 
plain of unsurpassed fertility, broken here and 
there by ranges of low hills. In the Deckan, the 
valley of the Nerbudda forms the division between 
the table land of Centi*al and that of Southern 
India, inclosed cast, south, and west by the 
Ghauts, — two ranges of hills which follow pretty 
nearly the shape of the peninsula, — to the south, 
and on the north by the Vindliya mountains, and 
the lower ranges which continue them. From 
the left bank of the Warda river, this tract is in 
the main one huge forest, peopled by aboriginal 
tribes. Lastly, the land between the Ghauts and 
the sea on either side of the peninsula is agixin 
low and extremely fertile. The two table-lands, 
enjoying a more temperate climate, and possessing 
on the whole a somewhat less fertile soil, are, as 
usual, the seats of the most warlike populations ; 
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the Rajpoots in central India, the Jats further i’art i. 
north, the Mahrattas in the Deckan. But in 
Hiiidostan, contrary to the Deckan, the table-land 
is much smaller than the lowlands. In the vast 
plain which stretches under the shelter of the 
Himalayas, across very nearly the whole greatest 
breadth of India, eastward to the sea, are situate 
all those cities of which we Iiear so much now, 

Delhi Jiud Agra, Benares and Allahabad, Luck- 
now and Calcutta. At the head of this plain 
stands the Punjab, or country of the five rivers ; 
at the foot Bengal, which seems, in fact, to be 
little more than the silt of the Canges and Bur- 
ram pooter. 

I do not know whether I need dwell with you 
upon the products of India. I might perhaps in- 
clude them all in one sentence, by saying that, 
except those of polar seas or untrodden coasts, 
there is probably nothing which India does not, or 
at least cannot, produce. All cereals, — from the 
, wheat of the table-land of Hindostan, through a 
i hundred grains of which wo know little or nothing, 

‘ to the rice of Bengal or of the lowlands of the 
J^eckan below the Ghauts. All fruits, — from the 
apple of the hills to the tropical mango and' 
banana. All domestic or tamed animals, — from 
the ox or tlie dog to the camel, the elephant, the 
cheetah or hunting leopard. Nearly all skins and 
furs, — from the lion or the bear to the rhinoceros, 
including a vast variety of valuable cattle-hides. 

All textile materials, — from the hair of the 
mountain goat to a number of different kinds of 
silk, some yet unknown to European markets. 

All materials for cordage, — from hemp and 
jute, an ever increasing article of import in this 
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PART I. monopolised poison wliich the Indian Govern- 
Races, nicut prcpai'cs by tlie hands of its officials for 
LhcT. i.^ introduction Into Cliina, in fraud of the revenue 
laws of that country. But all tlie arts of 
civilized life have existed in India from the 
earliest historic period. The appliances of in- 
dustry are almost invariably of the rudest possible 
description ; but if the true genius of the w’orker 
be to do his work with the least of outward help, 
then the Indian worker is unsurpassed in the 
w'orld. With a few stones, and a hole dug in 
the ground, the English officer’s native baker 
contrives to jwesent him with fresh bread eveiy 
day on the line of march ; his cook gets up 
across country most elaborate dinners. The 
village goldsmith, out of a few gold coins, pro- 
duces under your eye chains of the most cunning 
workmanship. The weaver of JIacca, on his 
clumsy loom, produced in the days of the Roman 
empire that “woven wind,” the transparent 
Indian muslin, — the human gossamer, of whicii 
a whole ih-e»s will jiass through a finger-ring. 
Any other nation than our own, I suppose, would 
have cherished the manufacture of a fabric, the 
most perfect probably in the whole world, and 
certainly the most ancient that can bo specifically 
identified : had it fallen naturally into disuse, 
would have held a little state-money well spent 
to preserve it. Not so we English. We have 
Avell-nigh annihilated the cotton manufacture of 
India. Dacca is in great meivsure desolate its 
most delicate muslins almost things of the past. 
We imposed prohibitory duties on the import of 

^ The population, from 300,000, has fallen to 60 or 70,000. 
See Mr. Wylie’s “ Bengal as a Field of Missions,” p. 106. 
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[ndian manufiictures into this country. We part r. 
inportcd our own at nominal duties into India. Races. 
The slave- grown cotton of America, steam- i 

voven into Manchester clieap-and-nasties, dis- 
)laccd on their native soil the far more durable 
)nt more costly products of the free Indian 
oom, wdiilst these were debarred from their 
latural market at the hands of the more wealthy 
Hid tasteful classes of the mother-country. 

Nor let us forget that in one essential point 
lie Indian worker immeasurably .surpasses our 
iwn — Taste. Who, that .saw the Great Ex- 
libition of 18ol witli eye umspoilt by false art, 
vas not struck with the beauty of the Indian 
L'ourt 'I To many, very many, this Court was as 
^ revelation of India. The truest artists all 
^sorted to it, as to the spot in the whole 
building the mo.st fruitful in delight and in- 
Btruetion for tliein. A simple, instinctive, 
almost unerring sense of beauty seemed every- 
where to have guided the worker’s hand, whether 
in shaping the pattern of a marble lattice-work, 

Ltr in disposing the gorgeous splendours of a 
royal tent oi throne, or in blending tlie colours 
of a single piece of stuff. The most marvellous 
triumph of artistic skill lay in the employment 
of gold and silver for ladies’ dresses, — elements 
the most intractable in themselves for such a 
purpose, beeause their brilliancy always tends to 
excess, to a look of tinsel and stage effect, — but 
which here were subdued to perfect chasteiiess 
.and delicacy by the mere taste of the worker. 

Tlie result was unmistakeable ; the means em- 
ployed to produce it puzzled the European artist. 
Sometimes it seemed to depeud on a mere shade 
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ill a iioighboiirin<^ tint : .somotiincs upon a few 
hairs’ breadths in tlie application of the glittering 
material. 

Blit 1 am lingering far too long upon this 
subject. The best idea I can give' you of India’s 
])laee in the world, is by saying that India is tlie 
Italy of A.sia, — llic jewel of that continent, as 
Italy IS of this; an Italy, on a large scale of 
course, answering to that of the Asiatic continent 
itself, as conpiared with Kurope, d’he stupen- 
dous w.dl of the llinialayas shuts it out from 
the cold of the noith, in the same way as the 
comparatively low boundary fence of the A1])S 
defends our European Maly, 'flu’ Imbis, indeed, 
llownig from the Himalayas Mmihward and 
forming the western boundary of India, may 
seem to vary the analogv. But if the Bhone. 
instead (»f tailing to ibe west of the Alps, found 
its way from the Lake of (hiiuwa s(Mithwavd 
through one of the valhws of Savoy, that :malogy 
would 1 h‘ onci' more complete, and tlu' iiionntam 
eh. tins (d Afgh.inistMin would he seen to coiTesjioiid 
exaetls to the wa'stern A1[)S. Only by recog- 
nizing tins analogy can wo understand hmv Herat 
sliouifl be reckoiu'(l the Key of India. Again, 
the Oaiiges AVith its many foders, pouring down 
from the Himalayas into an eastward sea, forms 
within it, as its miniature, tlie Bo, does in Northern 
Italy, a basin of unrivalled extent and fertility, 
and marked out at its lower end as one of the 
sjiecial seats of a cultivation wdiich is also in 
K’.iirope characteristic of the basin of the Bo — that, 
namelv, of rice, the mam food of the inhabitants 
of Bengal ; the Bin rampooter accompanying it te 
the north, much as the .\dige does the Bo. d’hc 
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sudden narrowing of the Italian Peninsula, the part i 
long chain of the Apennines which divides it, Hams. 
iiuay ap[)ear to you to hinder further resemblance. i 

-Jt is not so in reality. The whole central portion ^ 
*^01 the Indian I’eninsula may be said to be one 
I'Ajiennine. These two mountain ridges, whieh in 
our maps seem to rise fi’om an even jilain on 
both sides, arc in fact only the supports of that 
^table-land of the Deckan of which 1 sjioke — loOO 
.feet above the sea level — and form with it con- 
Bcapiently, as compared with the lowdands of the 
coast, only one immense lull. To the south, 
dastly, the inaLrnincent island of (teylon, detached 
fi’om the maiidand before history beg.in, stands 
ill the same relation to India as Sicily to Italy. 

1 f we passfi-om ])hysieal to historical rc'semblance, 
we shall be surjn'ised to find how c.lose the 
parallel holds. As in KuiniH', Italy has always 
been tlu' land of ]>romisc of the northern barba- 
rian, so has India been in Asia. Although its 
noithein barrier is well-nigh impassable to 
armies, it is accessible from the noi th-east, 
from the north-west, and from the west; and as 
the (h'rman and the frenchman have contended 
with each other incessantly for the one, so have 
the Algdiaii, the Tartar, the Pei sian for the other. 

But you will say, perhaiKs : Aye ! but enslaved 
Italy contains a Home, once mistress of the 
wa)rld ; a Rome, still wielding the vastest spiritual 
empire of modern times. What is there analogous 
to this in India ? As far as civil dominion is con- 
cerned, 1 grant you that her annals have nothing 
to show which corresponds with the rule of the 
Homan Republic, or of the early Caesars. But in 
respect ot spiritual dominion, there is a very 
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PART I. strange analogy. Not, indeed, of concentrated, 
Races, personal power ; for the nearest approach to that 
LECT. i.^ must go to the Dalai Lama of Thibet, perched 
in that Inghest table-land of the Hiiaalayas, as if 
the Pope of Rome, expelled from Italy, had taken 
refuge among the Swiss mountains. But India is 
the fountain-head of the great bulk of the religion 
of the East, as Romo of the West.^ The sway of 
the Brahmiuie worship over the great bulk of the 
Indian Peninsula, — its existence in times past 
throughout a largo portion of the Eastern islands, 
— its latest advance under the warlike Goorkhas 
of Ncjiaul, — must not be reckoned as the measure 
of the religious influence of India. For from 
India, or Ceylon, its geographical dependency, 
went forth tliat religion, which is reckoned to 
include a greater number of votaries than any 
other: which made India, for instance, to use 
Professor Midler’s woixls, “ the Holy Land of 
China.” Buddhism, so far as we can make out, 
is most probably a lioresy from Bi’abminism, 
dating from the Gtli century before (dirist. Indian 
theology, therefoi’e, .spreads from the easternmost 
coasts of Asia to within the very borders of 
Europe, since there are Buddhists in European 
Russia — traces of Buddhism in La[)land. 

* This characteristic of Tiidia is pointc'd out by Mr. 
Clarkson in his “ India and the Go.si>cl,” p. 10.5. 
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LECTURE ir. 

THE ABORIGINES OF INDIA. 

Tho Four Strata of Indian Society: 1st, The Aborigines, 

2nd. The Hindoos; .‘ird. Tlie Mahornmodans ; 1th. The 
tdiristians — •Haunts of the Abon^ifinos — Their Lanj^ua^os 
of tho Tartar (boup — Probably a Gross between the 
Tartars an<l an ItkUj^ohou.s Black Race — More mixed with 
Tai tar Blood to tho Noi tli-east — Tho Goorkhasneai ly Puro 
Tartaj’s — ■Fortner (hvilization of tho Abonj>inal 'Pribes — 

'Pheir Sense of Title to the Soil — Their late Subdual in 
tho iJeckan — Their Distinctions from tho Hindoos . Local 
Worship — ■Cenorall}' Devil- worshi)>poi>!, not Idolaters — 

Addict('(l to Huiniii Sacrilico — Thooloj,^y and Ritual of 
the Khonds of Orissa. 

The ho or 180 millions of human heinous who ^ 

n habit the vast area of India are divided into 

nany different peoples, S2)caking many different f ‘ ; 

angiiages. The article on Hindostan in the 
• Penny Cyclopaedia,” which aj)pears to be a 
neritorious com2>il<Tfcion, reckons the number of 
poken languages at twenty-nine, viz. : twenty- 
bur derived from tho Sanskrit, or vsacrod 
:mguago of the Hindoos, and five which are not 
0 derived ; the number of these latter is most 
irobably understated. 

But four great strata or layers, so to speak, 
ompose the framework of society in India, 
st. The aboriginal tribes. 2 nd. The Hindoos, 
rd. The Mahommedans. 4 th. Tho Christians, 
ow headed by tho English. 

You will find comparatively little about tho 
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PART I. aboriginal tribes in Elpliinstoiie. (See chap, xi.) 

fgpe subject ^va8 one little noticed when he wrote, 
LhL'JiL understood now. 1 })elieve, iievcrtlieless, 
it is one of growing importance. 

In India, as elsewhere, we call those pro})erly 
aborigines (though the word is often more laxly 
used), of whom we cannot positively assert that 
they came from another country after the soil was 
already settled. In India, as elsewhere, they are 
to be found in the most barren or the most 
inaccessible j)arts of the coimti'y ; bills, forests, 
deserts, fenlands ; just as we know that in Groat 
Britiiin the Celtic race subsists only in the 
Highlands of Scotland or the Welsh hills, lingered 
in FiUgland last in Cornwall, is blocked up in 
France within the rocky promontory of Brittany ; 
just as the old Iberian race is iiow^ confined to 
the I’yrcnees and the valleys on tlieir slopes ; 
just as upon the comiuest of Spain ])y the Ai'abs, 
the Goths withdrew to the Galician and Asturian 
mountains (the higher Byreneaii range being occu- 
pied l)y those Iberians, their enemies) ; just as with 
us, after the Norman conquest, the fen and the 
forest became the last resort of the Saxon outlaws 
The chief range of tlie Indian aborigines lies in a 
wedge-sliaped tract in the centre of the peninsula, 
beginning between tlie Yindhya and Injadri hills, 
then spreading out to the east into a vast forest 
tract, marked in some maps as Gond wara, or country ! 
of the Gonds, from tlie name of one of their chief 
tribes ; others are called Bheels, Koles, Kolees, 
Khoiids, Mairs, Ac. But besides this great tract, 
every range of hills scenns, in fact, to have its 
aboriginal tribe. The liajmahal hills, near Cal- 
cutta itself, have their Santals, whose insurrection 
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startled all India not much more than a twelve- part j. 
month ago. Far to the south, the Neilgherries, the Races. 
sanatorium of the Madras Presidency, have their lect ii. 
own aborigines. . v ^ 

Who are these aborigines ? My cousin, General 
Briggs, who has delivered an interesting lecture 
on the subject (from which most of the following 
details are taken), Mr. Hodgson, the late Resi- 
dent in Nepaul, agree in holding that they 
belong to one common stock, and that stock of 
Scythian origin. That their languages, so far as 
they have been studied, are allied amongst them- 
selves and to those of the Tartar family, may, I 
think, be admitted. That there is a something 
of a common physiognomy, marked by high 
cheek-bones, flat noses, thick lips, may be ad- 
mitted also. But there is surely one marked 
diflerenco between the Indian aborigines and the 
Scythic race. With the exception of a few tribes 
to tlic north-cast, they are essentially a hlnck race, 
blacker by several shades than the pure Hindoo of 
the higher castes. And black they have been for 
more than 3000 years. The oldest Hindoo monu- 
ment, the Rig Veda, expressly speaks of them as 
such.^ That their physiognomical affinities are at 
least as much with the negro as with the Tartar, is 
shewn by one or two passages in General Briggs’s 
lecture itself. Even as respects the Garrows, a 
tribe to the north-cast actually bordering upon the 
Mongolian races, a trait w’hich struck a very early 

1 See Profe.ssor Wilson’s translation, Vol. TI. pp. 35, 258 : 

"He” (Jndra) *' tore oflf the Mack skin of the a^fp'es.sor,” — 
moaning an Asoora, one of the names by which the abori- 
ginal tribes are referred to. And again : " Indra, the slayer 
of Vritra, the destroyer of cities, has scattered the Uack- 
syrung servile hosts.” 

C * 
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PART I. observer, Mr. Elliot, whose paper will be found 
supplement to Sir Wm. Jones’s works, was 
LEci^ II . a lj]^0 nose.” And Ccneral 

states of the British officers employed 
against the Bheelsin 1816, that they ‘^came back 
with a notion that their features partook of the 
African negro.” The Scythic pattern of lan- 
guage amongst these aborigines surely proves 
nothing beyond the liict of conquest by and j)ro- 
longed subjection to Scythic races, with such 
consequent intermixture as these influences must 
create. The Romanic family of languages in 
modern Europe, all springing from a Latin stock, 
do not prove that tljo nations who speak them 
are of that stock, fl’his could hardly be ])rcdi- 
cated even of the Italians themselves, still less of 
the Spani.ards, the Portuguese, the French. The 
filiation of these languages shews simply this, — 
that a conquering Latin-speaking race must have 
held dominion over the countrie.s in which they 
were spoken long enough, — must have exercised 
such dominion thoroughly enough, — to Latinize 
the subject populations So, whilst I fully admit, 
from the testimony of language, that the black 
aboriginal race of India must have been 
Scjjtldnzejl by a conquering race pouring in, I 
suppose, from the north-east, before the period of 
the Hindoo invasion, must have received from its 
conquerors such civilization as it possessed at 
that period, I cannot, upon present data, admit 
its Scythic origin.’^ 

^ WImt I have said above must ho clearly understood to 
apply only to the aborij^dnal tubes, chiefly of Middle 

and Southern India. That the infusion of Tartar blood be- 
comes more abundant to tlio north e.xst, until at last wo 
meet with tribes characteri-sticiilly Tartar, is undoubted. 
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That the bulk of the aboriginal race must have part i. 
been absorbed into Hindooism, — carrying with it Races. 
more than one of its customs, more than one 
of its dark-skinned divinities, — leaves room, 1 
think, for no doubt. Where this is the case, the 
condition of these races will bo found the worse, 
in pr(jj)ortion to the late period of their subjec- 
tion, as in the south of India, where they constitute 
the strictly servile castes, only freed of late years 
from actual slavery. In other cases, they have 
been admitted into the Hindoo system without 
absorption into it, taking their place in particular 
as watclimen in the Hindoo village communities. 

Outlying all the rest you find the wild tribes of 
which I have spoken, yet unsubdued by Hin- 
dooism in their fastnesses of the mountain and 
of the forest ; savages with scarcely a rag to 
covi'r tlieir nakedness, yet lionest and truthful as 
all free races are ; agile and brave, tliough armed 
only with bdws and arrows for the most part ; 
inve terate robbers, yet capable of most efficient 
military service, where their physical strength 
allows of it, — as in the case of the Bheel corps, 
which luive stood as yet so stanch in the present 
mutinies. 

I find the free aboriginal tribes reckoned by 

S\ich are the Thll Nopaiilcse, tliose gallant little Goorkhaa 
who aro doing sueh good service by the side of our country- 
men before Delhi ; short, thick, niddy-faced, good-humoured 
fellows. Tho Garrows of tho north-east of Bengal are 
described as stout, well-sbapcd men, hardy and able to do 
much work, with small eyes, generally hlvie or brown, face 
round and short, colour a light or deop brown. The San- 
thal.s are mostly very low in stature, but stout and well- 
proportioned. This stoutness of b<xly is tho very reverse of 
what is stated of tho Gonds and other black tribes of Middle 
IiuUu. 

c 2 
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PART I. Mr. Clarkson, in his “ India and the Gospel,” at 
Ram. eight millions. But he reckons at fifteen to 
twenty millions the “outcasts,” of whom the 
^ great bulk must no doubt be the semi-llindooized 
aborigines, and are so classed by General Briggs 

You must not suppose that the aboriginal 
tribes were never anything more than the savages 
which' they now are for the most part. There is 
clear proof that they are now, in point of material 
civilization at least, greatly degenerated from 
what they were. The Big Veda* shows that at the 
time of early Hindoo invasion the existing i>opu- 
lation of India, whom it terms Asooras,* Dasyus, 
Rakshasas, Siinyus, lived in cities and well-built 
dwellings. The early Hindoo god Indra is de- 
scribed as “destroying the well-built dwellings 
of the A soonxs,”— “destroying the cities of the 
Dasyus,” — “destroying the perennial cities of 
the Asooras — ho is invoked to “ go to the cities 
inhabited by the Rakshasas he is celebrated as 
having “demolished the hostile and ungodly 
cities,” and having “ bowed down the thunderbolt 
of the ungodly Asoora ns having “ with the 
adamantine thunderbolt demolished the hundred 
ancient cities of Sambara,” — also described as an 
Asoora; “having slain the Dasyus, he has de- 
stroyed their iron cities.” Asooms and Rakshasas 
still linger as demon-races in Hindoo mythology 
and local tradition ; and their identity with exist- 
ing races is also recognised. Thus in Hindustan 
the once famous tribe of the Raj-Bhurs still sub- 

1 Rig Veda, translated by Professor Wilson, Vol. I., pp. 
151, 266 ; Vol II., pp. 38, 167, 168, 244, 258. 

* The name “ Asoora” seems to survive in that of the 
‘ ‘ Sourah ” tribe of Oriasa. 
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sists, sometimes reduced to the performance of part r. 
the most menial offices, at other times retaining Race*. 
the ownership of land, and even a few principali- 
ties in the hills. To their ancestors, who are 
treated as Asooras or demons, are attributed, 
about Benares, or again, Azimghur, immense 
mud and stone forts, embankments, tanks, and 
otlier excavations.^ If wo proceed towards Middle 
India, we are told that, deep in the forests of 
Gondwana, the English sportsman comes upon 
the traces of former power and civilization. He 
sees the hills circled by what are now mere 
watercourses, but which, when examined, are 
found to be roads, skilfully traced, skilfully made, 
far surpassing anything attempted in the country 
until tiie latest works of English engineering. 

’ l should ob.sorvo that tho lihurs were uivloubtodly not 
a i)uro abori^unal tribe. Mr. Raike^ in his interesting 
“ Notes on tho North-Western Provinces,” expressly states 
that, according to local tradition, a people called Cheroo 
drove tho shoi-t, swart aborigines to the liills and foro.sts ; 
and that from tho (Iheroos (mixed no doubt with the con- 
quered i)oo|jle) spmng the Bhur.s or Raj-Bhurs. 

That there wore different layers in whiit is now treated in 
bulk a.s the aboriginal stratum cannot, 1 think, be doubted ; 
but we know far too little to speculate successfully as yet 
upon this point. I may, however, take this opportunity of 
saying that I can hardly suppo.so tho Vedic name.s 
“Asoora,” “Dasyu,” “ Jtakshasa,” “Simyu” to be mere 
synonyms. Have tho “Asooras” any relation to the 
Assyrians, — a pre-eminently city-building people, and 
whose history indeed connects them with India, through 
the mythic conque-sts of Semiramis? Has the relation of 
the aboriginal languages of Northern India to those of tho 
Nineveh rums been yet examined into? 

I cannot do more than allude hero to another branch of 
this curious subject, viz., tho occurrence, throughout the 
length and breadth of India, of cromlechs, caims, barrows, 
precisely similar to those of our own country,— a style of 
monumental architecture, moreover, which is stated to bo 
stiU persevered in by the hill-iieople^o t^|^r^h of Sylhet. 
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iPAiiT I. He meets with forts of so-called Cyclopean work- 
Races manship, piled together out of uiicemente(J blocks 
LECT 77. Qf stone. He hears of great deserted cities. The 
nimble and fearless wildmeu who accompany him 
as guides and beaters, offering a marked contrast 
to Hindoo or Mussulman in their genuine love of 
sport, if questioned on such subjects, will tell 
him that the road and the fort and the city are 
all the work of old Gond Itajas.^ 

A remarkable feeling, indeed, which seems to 
pervade nearly all these aboriginal tribes, is that 
of their being the lawful occupants of the country, 
the true owners of the soil. This seems to lie at 
the bottom of their inveterate habits of plunder, 
coupled as those are with great faithfulness and 
honesty under trust; in robbing the invader, 
they only take back their own. The Mecnas of 
llajpootana, to the west of the plateau of (kmtral 
India, remind each other, we are told, of their 
rights by a distich, which says, ‘‘ The Raja is pro- 
prietor of Ids sluiro, — I am the proprietor of the 
land.” And, strange to say, the Hindoos them- 
selves admit in some striking instances the pri- 
mordial title of these tribes. In the case just 
referred to, a Meena has to apply the tila or t'dakay 
a red spot emblematical of royalty, on the fore- 
head of each successive Rajpoot Raja of Nerwar; 
and this is done with blood drawn from a Meena’s 
toe. The same ceremony is performed by a 
Bheel on the accession of the Rajpoot Raja of 
Oodipore,the first in rank of all Hindoo sovereigns. 
The symbolism of the act seems to be, that the 
Hindoo sovereign’s title is not complete until the 


I state this on the authority of an eye-witness.' 
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aboricrines are willinjf to shed their blood for pvkti. 
him. 

As respects the Deckan, indeed, we should j 

not forget that the date of the aboriginal stratum 
is' by no means remote. The most warlike 
aboriginal tribe of the south, the Bedars, were 
only subdued at the close of the last century by 
the last dynasty of Mussulman conquerors, that 
of ]\lysore. And deep in the heart of the Mus- 
sulman Nizam’s country, we are told, the Bedar 
Raja of Sorapore “still holds his patrimonial 
appanage, surrounded by his faithful tribe, claim- 
ing a descent of more than thirty centuries,” 

Many practical differences of a very important 
character se[)aratc at the present day the fiborigi- 
nal tribes of India from the later-come Hindoos. 

But they have one common characteristic which 
divides them fi’om their conquerors, as it seems 
to mo, in a more marking way than any otlier : 
local worship. Each aboriginal tribe, so far as it 
has not borrowed a divinity from the Hindoos, or 
adopted Mahommedanism, as is often the case 
with those of Northern India, has divinities of its 
own, different froju those of its kindred tribes ; 
nay, tribes worshipping the same divinities are 
found divided into hostile and mutually abhor- 
rent sects. Tlierefore these tribes remain iso- 
lated, often at feud with each other, incapable of 
nationality whilst this state of things lasts, inca- 
pable of sucecssful resistance towards any race 
which a common faith has organized into nation- 
ality ; just as you may read in Dr. Barth’s 
recent travels in Central Africa how the pagan 
tribes are to this hour broken up and trampled 
upon by my race, such as the Fellatahs or 
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TART 1. Fulbe, which Mahommedanism has raised into a 
Raceg. nation. No other cause, I conceive, but this 
j^T. ii^ figgp spiritual one, can explain how these abori- 
ginal tribes of India, possessed, wherever we find 
them jet unenslaved, of many elements of moral 
worth, — brave, truthful, honest, often devotedly 
loyal, ^ — and which, at the time of early Hindoo 
invasion, seem to have been at least on a level 
with their invaders as respects the arts of civilized 
life, — should have proved everywhere inferior to 
them, should have sunk into serfs or savages 
before them. (See Appendix A.) 

You must not suppose, however, that the local 
worship of these aboriginal tribes rises no higher 
than the coaree fetish worship of the negro, the 
adoration of the snake or the leopard. Such 
worship has no doubt existed. Snake- worship in 
particular seems to have spread over a largo 
portion of India ; in Ciushrnere particularly the 
dynasty of the Nagas or snake- worshippers seems 
only to have become converted to Buddhism 
about a couple of centuries before our era. In 
other instances the lowest of the aboriginal tribes 
may be found paying religious reverence to the 
tiger, to some stone or tree-stump. As a 
general rule, however, the Indian aborigines, 
although polytheists, are not idolaters like the 
Hindoos. They are, indeed, for the most part devil- 
worshippers ; acknowledging it may be a good 
God, but adoring the evil one became he is evil, 
and therefore to be feared and propitiated. And 
their worship seems to have been very generally 

^ The recently published autobiography of Lutfullah, 
however, relates a most treacherous massacre, by order of a 
Bheel chief, of some Afghan plunderers in his pay. 
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marked by a rite, at once the most hateful and part i. 
the most precious of any that heathenism can Jiace.i. 
practise — the rite of human sacrifice. Hateful, 
because there can be no more awful blasphemy ^ ^ 

against the very nature of God, Who is love, than 
to treat Him as taking delight in the blood of 
His noblest creature. Precious, as bearing un- 
conscious witness to the heart-truth, so to speak, 
of Christ’s gospel, — that there is no redemption 
for mankind but in the sacrifice of the Man. 

Thus the Bheels and other hill tribes of the 
Vindli}a mountains are constantly accused of 
human sacrifices by the Sanskrit writers of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. Such sacrifices 
were performed in some parts of Gondwana 
within a recent period. Amongst the K bonds 
and Sourahs of Orissa they can bo hardly yet 
extinct, or have been at least first attacked only 
in our days. 

As to the objects of the rite amongst one of 
the last-named tribes, the Khonds, wo possess 
full details through the labours of Captain Mac- 
pherson. The.so are so curious, raise so many of 
the deepest problems of theology, afford lastly 
such priceless hints as to the capacity for spiritual 
development of the race to which they relate, 
that I am sure you will thank me for dwelling 
upon them at some length. 

The Khonds, then, of Orissa, a tribe lying on 
the outskirts of what may almost be called tlie 
great Gond people, have a complete religious 
system, or rather two complete religious systems 
developed from the same principles. They are 
divided into two great sects, each of which looks 
with horror on the practices of the other. Both 
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PART I. acknowledge a self-existing being, the source of 
Race^. good, the creator of all things and persons, whom 
LEVT. IT . Light or the Sun God, — 

Boora Beunu or Bella Pennu. IT is first creation 
and consort was the Earth-goddess, Tari Pennu, 
the source of evil, who having become jealous of 
Boora Ponnu’s intention to create man for hap- 
piness and for the creator s service, endeavoured 
to frustrate this creation, and failing to do so, 
has spoilt it by the introduction of both physical 
and moral evil, “ sowing the seeds of sin in man- 
kind as in a jiloughcd field.” Here the two sects 
divide altogether. The one holds that the Earth- 
goddess, though struggling ever, is vanquished, 
and is only ])errnittcd to strike as the instrument 
of punishment upon the wicked. These then 
worslii]) a God of Light, victorious, almighty ; 
associating with him his vanquished consort, and 
a number of inferior divinities. OlToring a fowl 
Avith nee and arrack, the priest says : — 

“ 0 Boora Pennu, and 0 'Pari Pennu, and all other 
‘^odH (namini? them). You, 0 Boom Pennu, created us, 
L,nvinj.f us tlio atnihuto of hunf^oi ; thcnco coru-lood 'v\aa 
nccessaiy to ua, and thence wore necessary {iroilucinj)^ fields. 
You j;ave us every seed, and ordered us to use bullocks and 
to make plou!,dis, and to ploufi^h. Had wo not roeoivcd this 
art, we could not have jiei'formcd your worship. (»rant tho 
prayers which we now oiler. In the morning, we rise before 
tho light to our labour, carrying the seed. iSavo us from 
tho tiger, and the snake, and from stumbling-blocks. Let 
the seed apjieai earth to the eating birds, and atones to the 
eating animals of tho earth. Tiet tho grain spring up sud- 
denly, like a dry stream swelled in a night. Let the earth 
yield to our ploughshares as wax melts before Lot iron. 
Let tho baked «]ods molt like hailstones. Let our ploughs 
spring through the furrows like tho recoil of a bont tree. 
Let tliere bo such a return fn>m our seed, that so much 
shall fall and bo neglected in the fields, and so much on the 
i-oads in carrying it homo, that when wo shall go out next 
year to sow, the paths and tho fields shall look like a young 
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cornfioM. From the first times we have lived by your fa- part 1. 
vour. Let us continue to loceive it. Remember that the Vnees 
increase of our produce is tho increase of your worship, and 
that its diminutioiMnust be the diminution of your rites.” LECT. II . 

The other sect, again, hold that Tari was 
victorious over Boora as respects this life ; that 
she, and not he, was the introducer of cultivation 
and of the arts ; but that she did this, not as 
tlie Light-God, out of the fulness of her good 
will, but on one dread condition, — tho offering 
up of human sacrifices, which are her daily food. 

Hence the practice of what are called the Meriah 
sacrifices, within the last few years only stopped, 
or attempted to be stopped, by the efforts of the 
English. They took place, not only jicriodically 
or on special occasion.s, on behalf of whole tribes 
or villages, but even on behalf of individuals, 
seeking to avert Tari's wrath. The victim must 
either have been bought, or born a victim, or 
consecrated in cliildhood by his father or na- 
tural guardian. Ho is looked upon during life 
ns sacred, is loaded with honour and kindness. 

He sometimes is suffered to marry, to die in 
peace ; but his children remain subject to the 
same lot. When his sacrifice is called for, it is 
pei formcd according to a certain dramatic ritual, 
in which tlie victim himself is impersonated, — 
the most awfully beautiful which 1 have ever 
met with, and far surpassing, to my mind, the 
pathos of the Greek tragic poets in kindred situ- 
ations. 

The version which Captain Maepherson gives 
is unfortunately too long for extraction here ; it 
will be found at length in tho second part of tho 
Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal for 1852, vol. xiii. 

In the introductory part, the priest relates the 
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PART I. origin of human sacrifice, in the shedding of the 
blood of the Earth-goddess, which began to make 
LECT. /n earth firm from soft mud tha?it was. Since 
^ its institution 

“ tbo world has been happy and rich, both in the 

])ortion which belongs to the Khonds, and the portion 
which belongs to Rajas [Hindoos], And society, with its 
relations of lather and mother, and wife and child, and the 
bojnds between niler and sub|ect arose, and theie came into 
use cows, bullocks and buffaloes, sheep, and poultry. ITien 
came also into use the trees and the hills, the pastures 
ainl the gniss, and irrigate<i an<l dry fields, and the seeds 
suitable to the hills an<I to the valleys, and iron, and plough 
shares, and arrows, and axes, and the juice of the palm-tree, 
and love between the sons and daughters of the people, 
making new househohls. In tliis manner did the necessity 
for the rite of sacrifice arise.” 

Observe tlie nniverml character which this 
marvellous ritual assigns to the sacrifice. We 
find in it such passages as these : — that the an- 
cestors of the Khonds “ at first knew only the 
form of worship necessary for themselves, not 
tliat necessary for the whole world that thence- 
the whole burden of the worship of the tvorld 
has lain upon us, ami we discharr/e it.'^ 

Addressing the victim, the priest tells him 
that the Earth-goddess demands a sacrifice ; that 
it is necessary to the world j the tiger begins to 
rage, the snake to poison, fevers and every pain 
afflict the people ; shall he alone be exempt from 
evil 1 when he shall have given repose to the world 
he will become a god. — The victim asks, if they 
have no enemies, no useless or dangerous mera- 
bCi-s of the community, to sacrifice instead of 
him ? — He is told, tliat such sacrifices would be 
of no avail ; the souls of such would never be- 
come gods. His parents gave him “ as freely as 
one gives light from a fire, let him blame them.” 
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Did he share the price, he asks, did he agree to part i. 
the sale? Njjt one remembers his mother’s 
womb, or the taste of his mother’s milk ; and 
lie considered them his parents. 

“Wlien did you conceive thi.s fraud, thi<^ wickedness to 
destroy inc '^ You, 0 my father, and you, and you, and you, 

— 0 my f.ithois, do not destroy mo.” 

The village chief, or his rei3rescntative, now 
answers ; — 

“ Tliis usai^c is delivoi-ed down to us from the first people 
of the liist iiino. They practisecl it. Tho people of the 
middle time omitted it. The earth bocamo soft. An order 
lo-ostahlished the iite. Oh, child, wo must do.s troy you. 
idrj^nve us. You will become a god.” 

The victim declares that ho knew nothing of 
their intention. He apjieals to the trees ho 
planted, the houses on which he laboured, the 
cattle which he has tended. He has toiled 
for them with all his might. — He is answered 
that ho should have known of liis doom ; this 
and that circumstance arc recalled, by which ho 
might have done so. Let him cur.se his parents ; 
they will curse them with him. — Lastly, he turns 
to the priest and curses him. 

Tho priest, or Jaiini, declares that — 

“ The Deity created tho worM, and everything that lives ; 
and I am his minister an<l refirosentative. (fod made you, 
tho mullicko (village-chief ) bought you, and I sacrifice you. 

Tlic virtue of your death is not yours, but mine, but it will 
l e attributed to you through rne. 

'‘The irirtim. My curse bo upon tho man who, while he did 
not share in my price, is first at my death. Let tho world 
ever be upon one side while ho is upon the other. Let 
him, destitute, and without store<l food, hope to live only 
through the di.strosses of others. Let him be tho poore.st 
wretch alive. Let his wife and children think him foul. I 
am djrdng, I call upon all — upon those who bought me, on 
tho.se vvho.se food I have oaten, on those who are sLr.ing'.-rs 
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PART I. here, on all who will now share my flesh, let all curse the 
Races Jf^nni to the gods. 

’ “ The Janni. Dying creature, do you contend with me^ 

■ : 1 shall not allow you a |)lace among the gods. 

V ^ “ The ok'tim. In dying I sh.all become a god, and then will 

you know whom >ou serve. N^w on mo." 

The form of the sacrifice is no^ less awful than 
the ritual. Fixed against a short post, in the 
midst of four larger ones, the victim’s chest or 
his throat is fitted into the rift of a branch, cut 
green and cleft several feet down. Cords are 
twisted round the open extremity, which the 
priest and one or two elders then strive with all 
their might to close : the priest then wounds the 
victim slightly with his axe, and the whole crowd 
throws itself upon the sacrifice, and strips the 
flesh from the bones ; the possession of a strip of 
sucli flesh ensuring a participation in the merits 
of the sacrifice. Tari rennu is then invoked — 

You have afflicted us greatly; lia\o brouglit death to 
our children ami our bullocks, and failure to our com — but 
we do not complain of this. It is your <lesire only to ccnniiel 
us to perform your due ntes, and then to raise u]> and enneh 
us. Do you now enrich us ! Let our herds be so numerous 
that they cannot bo housed ; let cluldren so abound that the 
care of them shall overcome thoir parents, as shall bo seen by 
their burned bainls ; lot our heads over strike against bi-ass 
pots innumerable hanging from our roofs ; let the rats form 
their nosts of shreds of seiirlot cloth and silk ; let all the 
kites in the countiy be seen m the trees of our village, from 
beasts being killed there every day. Wo are ignomnt of 
what it is gooil to ask for. You know what is good for us. 
Give it to us.” 

I dare hardly trust myself to say all I think 
of this ritual. Nothing can show more strikingly 
tho “ feeling after God” of the heathen, while yet 
He is “ not far ” from them. It is full, if I may 
80 speak, of instinctive Christianity. We have 
the sense, not only of the need of sacrifice, but of 
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a sacrifice which shall be “ for the whole world.” 
Out of this sacrifice arises human society itself ; 
it is its corner-stone. This sacrifice must be the 
sacrifice of a man, — the victim must be pure, ho 
mdst 'ho freely given, yet bought with a price. 
By sacrifice the victim becomes a god ; the 
merits of his sacrifice are imparted by commu- 
nion in lus flesh and blood. 

All these mighty truths lie embedded in the 
bloody, dreadful worship of Tari Peniiu. But 
how dreadful it is! how revolting! How true 
and fine the struggle of nature against it, as ex- 
hibited in the same ritual, the instinctive rebel- 
lion of the human heart against its atrocity ! 
The veiy priest is cursed for performing the rite. 
The last act of the victim is to crush him, as it 
were, with the might of his all-but-realized god- 
head. How noble the proclamation of the Boora 
Ponnu worshippers, that the Hod of light abhors 
the shedding of His creatures’ blood, that He is 
ever victorious over evil, and only uses it as His 
minister ! 

Surely there is good news to be told to these 
poor Klionds, — good news which is capable of 
reconciling all their sectarian feuds, of liarmo- 
niziiig all their spiritual struggles, of cementing 
into one the precious half truths which each 
division of the tribe possesses, and rightly clings 
to, — the good news of Christ’s “ one oblation of 
Himself once offered of the full, perfect, and 
sutficieut sacrifice, oblation and satisfaction for 
the sins of the whole world;” of the “tender 
mercy ” — not the quenchless wrath — of the Hea- 
venly Father that gave Him to suffer death ; of 
that communion in His most blessed body and 
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blood which is “ to continue a perpetual memory 
of His precious death until His coming again.” ‘ 

^ It is remarkable that the Dabistan, a curious Mahom- 
niedan work of the .seventeenth century on the relifuons of 
the world, does not even distinguisli the native forms of 
worship from Hiudooism. It treats two of the aboriginal 
tribes of Middle India, the St)oi-ahs, whom it calls Surwar, 
and tho (londs, whom it calls Gondwar, as mere Hindoo 
sects. Hoo Vol. II., pp. 211 — 2, of the English tianslation. 
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THE HINDOOS. 

'1710 Hindoos confessedly not Aborif^inal — Caucasians fi’om the 
Not th-wcst— Oj-i^onally Fair-coiiiidexioncd — Their Charao- 
tcristies • Oifxanised Poly theism ; (\isto ; Municipal System 
— Pol\ theism of the Hindoos . the sole Representative of 
tliat of Antnjuit'y ; a Hook-Religion — The Vedas and 
their Commentators- — The Code of Menu — Present Hin- 
doo 'J’heology ; its goo<l 'J’ondcncies ; Faith in Saviour 
Cods who Ix'conio Incaniate; Yeannng tor Union with 
(!od--Tho Sansktit Ijanguage, Literature, and (’ivili- 
sation — Lies of llindooism — 'Phe Pool anas — Caste 
Tiio four Piiniitivo Castes — Bnihinin Preeminence; its 
Moral and Int'dleetual Elements — The Caste System 
the llintloo Pattoin of a Divine Order — Its Ajijioals to 
Human Selfishness — Fetters of the High Caste Man — 

Tlie Low Caste not precluded from Social Advancement^ — 

Results of shaking off t'aste — The Municipal System ; 
the Village Communities — Panchaycts — Hindoo Here- 
sies . Buddhism ; Jainism ; The Sikh Faith. 

The next layer from the bottom of Indian part i. 
society is the Hindoo. TJie primary aboriginal Races. 
stratum only crops out here and there. The iuct.ih. 
secondary Ilindoti stratum stretches throughout — v — ‘ 
the length and breadth of the peninsula. The 
aborigines are a mere scries of detached tribes. 

The Hindoos are a collection of peoples. 

The Hindoos do not pretend to be aboriginal 
in India. Their legends and traditions point to 
holy mountains in the north-west, — the direction 
of the Hindoo Koosh mountains, the true Cau- 
casus, — as their primitive home. At the dawn 
D 
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PART I. of tbeir literature,— fourteen or fifteen centuries, 
Eacex. it is reckoned, before our era, or some 3,300 years 
LhvT in. Itjg Yccla evincing by internal 

evidcnco that they had not spread beyond the 
north-west of India ; tho most acceptable offer- 
ing to their gods being the fermented juice 
of the Toma or Moon -plant — a round, smooth, 
{willing plant, peculiar, wo are told, ^‘to the 
mountains in tho west of India, the desert to 
the north of Delhi, and the mountains of tho 
Dolan pass,” — not to bo found in rich soils, ami 
which, therefore, does not extend into the in- 
terior of India. They were not, hoAvever, then 
fixsh come from tho Hindoo Koosh, but were 
evidently well acquainted with the sea. It is 
said, in the Uig Veda, that the adorers of ludra 
throng round him “as the covetous of gain 
crowd the ocean on a voyage;” that Varnna, 
abiding in the ocean, knows the course of ships; 
and vessels “floating over the ocean,” and “a 
hmidrcd-oared ship,” (fee., are elsewhere spoken 
of (vol, i. pp. 152, 307). The constarit men- 
tion of horses and chariots, moreover, indicates 
evidently a descent into the plains ; whilst 
the description of tho horse itself proves, as 
Mrs. Speir remarks, that tho animal spoken 
of must bo tho high-bred one of Boloochistan, 
rather than the far inferior one of India. Nor 
was their progress rapid after this period. 
General Briggs observes, that “from the time 
of tho Vedas, they had not crossed the Vindhya 
range in six centuries and a half. Ten centuries 
more occurred ere they turned that barrier on 
the east and west, leaving the savage belt un- 
subdued, and Gondwana intact; and five cen- 
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furies more passed ere they had reached the tart l. 
utmost limits of the Mysore coiiiitry.” Races. 

Who are these Hindoos? Undoubtedly, a 
people allied to ourselves, not only in language, 
but in physicjil characteristics ; a member of that 
great family of nations which has been called the 
indo-Cermanic. Their holy language, the Sans- 
krit, was, undoulitedly, the earliest cultivated of 
the whole group of kindred tongues, and has 
proved the master-key by which our philologers 
have to unlock the secrets of all, whether of 
(Ireok or Latin, of Keltic or of Gothic. It is 
almost startling to trace the close resemblance 
on many points even of the modern Indian 
languages with the learned languages of the 
west, with its ancient or its most modern 
tongues ; to recognise in “Punj-a‘b,” the “five 
rivers,’ the IJeVrc of the Greek, the “abor” of 
can’ modern Welsh ; in the kindred “ Doo-ab ”• 

(two i-ivei's, i. the mid space between, what 
tlie Greeks called by a much longer name, Meso- 
potamia), the Greek 8eo, ortho Latin duo, and the 
same Welsh noun ; in “ Ihaja,” “ Haj,” tlie Latin 
- “ reK,” “regnuin,” in “gurrum,” our “warm,” 
with such an alteration as that of “ ward ” into 
“guard;” in the expression “bud-nam,” our 
“ bad name,” almost without the change of a 
letter. And phy.siognomy, as I have said, con- 
tirnis the witness of language. The straight nose, 
ilio beautifully chiselled features and form, all 
mark tlie noble Caucasic type. 

You will tell mo tljat colour bars the identity, 
as that of the .aboriginal races with the Tartar. 

Not so. The true Hindoo of the present day 
is undoubtedly brown, not black ; the tint 
D 2 
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PAiiT I. ligli telling by degrees as we approach his ori- 
Raves, ginal dvvellhig-])lace of the north-west, until it 
hh^.i^ becomes scarcely a shade or two darker than 
that of tlie southern European. Nay, the 
lighter tint almost invariably marks the higher 
caste , the low caste man being often as dark 
as an aboriginal native. ITence, if we had no 
fnrther data at hand, we miglft conclude that 
the darkness of the Hindoo arises froili and is 
proportional to his intermixture with the abori- 
ginal races ; that the dark mass, at the bottom 
of the Hindoo soc'al system, represents the body 
of aborigines who must have been iiu;ori)orated 
into it. Blit there is undoubted evidence that 
the Hindoos were at first, in conformity with 
their origin, a wliito race. Not only are all the 
gods of their early Vedas light or golden-coloured 
gods, but the wi iters are found, like a true 
northern peojile, reckoning their time by win- 
ters,” and speaking of themselves cxju’cssly as 
the “ whitc-complcxioncd” friends of Indfa.^ 
And it is strikingly related by Greek historians 
that, of the variety of Indians who came to 
the Court of Darius Hystaspes, King of Persia, 
with the fair-complexioned he could converse, 
but tliat with the dark-coloured he required an 
interpreter; evidently indicating that, a thousand 
years later than the llig Veda, there was still a 
marked dificrence in India between the fair races 
and the dark, and that the hiir races spoke a 

1 “ ^lay wc chonsh siicti a son and such a f'l'andson for a 
luindrod winters ; ” — “ the thundprer then di\’idcd the fields 
\nth his whitc-complexioned friends.” Ki^ Veda, Vol. I., 
})p. 176, 2.09. Towards the end of tho second book, however, 
where the hymns appear to me to have a more modern cast of 
thought, a “ tawn 3 '-hued”bon is prated for. Vol. II., p. 219. 
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languago cognate to the old Persian, as we know part i. 
the Sanskrit to be, whilst the dark spolie a R<^cei. 
language of another faini]}^ Indeed, it may bo 
observed, that the name they gave themselves, 
the‘‘Aryas,” or rcsjwctable men, occurs in tlie 
“ Aria” of ancient geography. 

I do not think we should suppose that all 
the (Aucasic tribes now included in the Hindoo 
system entered India together. Mr. Raikes ex- 
pressly says that the Brahmins appear to have 
settled in the north-western provinces before the 
Rajpoots. The .bits, whom many identify with 
the Hotlis, — one of the noblest races of India, 
peaceful and industrious, as well as brave, and 
thereb\ distinct from the Rajpoots, equally bravo, 
but turbulent and unthrifty — seem to constitute 
a distinct immigration of companitively late date ^ 

'the Catties of Cattywar, a race kindred to the 
Rajpoots, bold and athletic, and whose women are 
said to be proverbially graceful and beautiful, 
are stated to have settled in (Juzerat only in the 
ninth century of our era, though they were pro- 
bably in India before this period, and are still 
marked by many national peculiarities. 

But however formed at first, (hat assemblage 
of people which we call the Hindoos is now 
markeil by these leading social ch.aracteristics : — 

An organised polytheism j a social system 
founded upon caste; definite municipal insti- 
tutions. 

I. Tlie first characteristic is in itself very 
remarkable. For by it the Hindoos stand alone 

^ Tho e.arly paj^cs of the late Major Cunningham’s His- 
tory of tho Sikhs ” .su})ply a strikinjij picture of the singulai 
variety of races still distinctly o\isting m the north-west. 
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PART 1. ill the modern world, as the representatives of the 
Races, great nations of antiquity. No doubt there are 
LKCT. III . Pagan tribes in abundance, spread over a large 
portion of Africa, part of America, part of Asia. 
But these are all in the condition of the abori- 
gines of India, worshippers of local divinities, 
one or two, perhaps, at a time. A systematic 
worship of many gods, having power to mould 
and inspire literature and art, to shape civil 
society, to servo as the nucleus for the feeling of 
nationality — such a worship as the old world 
presents to us in Egypt and Phoenicia, in Greece 
and Borne — such a worship is to bo found at the 
present day nowhere else but in India, Not 
only is it to be found there, but, as far as wo 
cp see, it appears to have given birth at least 
to some of the leading personages in Egyptian 
and Greek worship. Without pretending to say 
how far the numerous identiheations, by the 
earlier philologists who took uj) the study of 
Sanskrit, of individual divinities and their par- 
ticular adventures in Hindoo mythology with 
those of the mythologies of Egypt and Greece, 
may be in every case correct, ) am bound to say, 
. for instance, that the Osiris and Isis, the leading 

ligures of Egyptian mythology, appear to me the 
Iswara and Isa of the Hindoo ; that the worship 
of the bull Aj)is must be the Hindoo worship of 
the cow'; that the Mitra of the Vedas must be 
the Mithra of the Persians. 

The Hindoo religion is thus, with Christianity 

1 Late as Philoatratua may be a.s an authority, and stuffed 
with fab]e.s as maybe his “Life of A}>ollonius of Tyana,” 
we should not, moi'oover, forget that sixteen centuries ago 
he already doclai'ed that the Egyi»tian sagos derived all their 
whsdom from the Indians. 
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and Judaism on tlie one hand, and Pavsce fire- pakt i. 
woi'sliip and Chinese philosophy on the other, 
one of the four ancient things yet alive in the 
world. But it links itself to the more modern 'v 
by this, that it is a hooh-reVujion. Like Judaism, 
like Christianity, like Mahommedanism, it has, 
if we may so term it, a Bible. It has not done 
its best, like the Greek or Roman, the Assyrian 
or Pljmnician worship, when it has built a tem- 
ple, carved a statue. It addresses itself to the 
spiritual principle in man. It speaks, and gathers 
up the spoken word. Therefore is it higher than 
those old worships of the east or of the west ; 
therefore it lives, while they have died. 

On tlio Vedas, the earliest holy books of tl)e 
Hindoos, I shall not dwell. The first of them 
at least, the Rig Veda, belongs to a state of 
society, to a spiritual and moral condition, so 
utterly at variance with that of Hindooisin at 
tlie present day, that it complicates instead of 
solving its many puzzling riddles, one only 
excepted. For it does explain the jealousy with 
which the Brahmin caste has watched over the 
Yedtis, and over tlie language in which they were 
written, and the late period at which Furopeaii 
scholars have obtained access to them. If it 
w'cre worth while to shake the foundations of 
any belief xvliatsoevcr, before one is able to un- 
cover for the believer a deeper foundation on 
which to build a stronger faith, there could be 
no surer mode of exploding Brahminism, properly 
so called, than the circulation, in every vernacular 
language of India spoken by Hindoos, of tr.ins- 
lations of the Rig Veda, without note or com- 
ment. (See Appendix B.) The Brahmins are, no 
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PART I. doubt, well awftreof this;^ for it is an article of 
Racet. faith with them, as Professor Wilson observes, 
LKCT. iji . that the Veda consists of two component parts — 
one (the Mantra) being the hymns and formula 
of worship, the other (the Brahmana) a collec- 
tion of liturgical rules and selections, with illus- 
trative remarks and narratives. Of this latter 
work Professor Wilson says, that there must 
have been “ a very long interval” between it and 
the Vcdic hymns themselves ; that it has “not 
the slightest claim” to be regarded as contempo- 
rary with them, or as forming an integral part of 
them. But he himself carries back the Brah- 
mana to tlm seventh or eighth century before 
Christ at the least, — I should feel inclined to say 
the ninth or tenth ; and in it we find the caste- 
system and the idea of Brahmin preeminence in 
full force. 

A century or two later comes the celebrated 
Code of Menu, which, although obsolete in many 
respects, appears to me to be still the real centre 
of Hindooism.® I think it will help you to uhder- 

^ Tt is rif^ht to state that, however much of conscious dis- 
honesty may have been mixed with the later conoealment of 
the Vedas by the limhmins, nothing can be bolder than the 
treatment of them in early times by Hindoo philosophers. 
One of the great schools of philosophy, the SinUii/a, declares 
at the outset that the Vedas have failed to communicate 
means of “ eternal liberation” for the soul, and can only 
jii’ocure happiness of limited duration. And the allegorizing 
of them by other schools, such as the Vedanta, was no 
doubt perfectly genuine, as was Philo’s allegorizing of the 
Pentateuch. 

* It is remarkable that oven at this period the Hindoo 
race had not .spread beyond the Vindhya mountains. Ilctween 
tho.se and the Himalaya.s, says the Code, “ lies the tract 
which the wise have named drya varta" — the abode of the 
Aryas. Beyond the Vindhvas were “barbarians, living in 
forests, and speaking an unknown tongue.” 
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stand the depth and the subtlety of the Hindoo part i. 
mind if I quote to you a passage from the opening 
portion of the Code, which seems indeed to me to 
bear tlie impress of an earlier age than much of ^ 
the text. Next to the Mosaic cosmogony, thougli 
certainly far behind it, I know none nobler. 

“This (/. e., tho unhei-se) existed only in darkness, imfjor- 
ecptiblc, indeHnal)lo, undiseoverable, undiscovered, fis if it 
wore wliolly immersed in sleej). 

“Then the sclf-existin;^ power, himself undiscerned, but 
making this world <liseeniible, with five elements and other 
pnnciples, H[)peared with umliminished dispellinj^ the 

^loom 

“ lie whom the mind alone can perceive, whoso essence 
eludes the external orj^ans, who has no visible parts, who 
exists ft'om eternity, even he, the soul of all beings, whom 
no being can comprehend, shone forth in person. 

“ Ho having willed to produce vanous beings from his own 
div'ino substance, first with a thought cieated the waters, 
and placed in them a productive seed. 

“ That became an egg bright as gold, blazing like the 
luminary with a thousand beams ; and in that egg lie was 
bfini himself, Brahmit, tho great forefather of all spints. 

“The waters aie called (n<(r<C) hccause they were the pro- 
duction of Nani (tho spiint of god), and since they were his 
first (ayana) plac'e of motion, ho thence is called N^rijyana 
(moving ujion the watei’s). 

“From that which is. tho first cause, not tho object of 
sense, existing, not existing, without beginning or eml, w.as 
produced the divine male, famed in all worlds under the 
appellation of Bnihmfl, 

“ In that egg tho great |x)wer sat inactive a whole year, at 
the close of which, by his thought alone, ho caused the ogt^ 
to divide itself. 

“Ami from its two divisions he framed the heaven and tho 
earth ; in the midst tho subtle ether, the eight regions, and 
tho permanent receptacle of waters. 

“ From the supremo soul ho diw forth mind, existing 
substantially, though unpereeived by sense, immaterial ; and 
consciou.sness, tho intenial monitor, tho niler, &c. &c.” ^ 

1 See tho “ Tjaws of Menu ” in Sir W. .Jones’s works, 

Vol. III., p. 6fi. Idioyare there printed, however, with tho 
much later gloss of Culhica, incorjiorated in Italics w'lth the 
text. This I have omitted, wishing to give a view of tho 
pa-ssage in its original shape. 
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I’AiiT 1. By comparing this passage with the first 
Races, chapter of Genesis, you will see at once one diffe- 
LECT. Ill , between them. The Bible has the good 

sense, if I may use the word without irreveroucc, 
to begin with the creation of the heavens and the 
earth, or, in other words, with time. It implies 
that God is before the world and time ; “ in the 
beginning God created/’ It may unfold in St. 
John the hidden order of eternity itself, “In 
the beginning w:vs the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God.” But the two 
conceptions of eternity and time remain entirely 
distinct ; the former, as it should be, undivided, 
undcscribed, undefined. Menu, on the contrary, 
starts from before the creation, and without will- 
ing it mixes up time and eternity, dividing the 
latter. Hence all the fables of Hindoo chro- 
nology, its years of Brahma comprising millions 
of years, its eras which baffle all identification. 

Into the details of existing Hindoo theology 
it will not be necessary here to enter. You will 
learn almost wherever you please that it rests 
upon the idea of a Triad or Trinity, Bi'nlimfi, 
Vishnoo and Siva, — the Creator, Preserver and 
Destroyer ; although even beneath these, un- 
known to the many, receiving no sacrifices, there 
seems to lie the notion of an Unspeakable Unity, 
Brahm or Brihm. Later historic criticism has 
dispelled the notion that the three divinities were 
coeval in Hindoo worship. The adoration of 
Siva was at its height about the commencement 
of our era. The prominence of Vishnoo-worship 
is far later still in date. 

Of the three members of the revealed triad, 
Brahm^, the creator, is now but little regarded, 
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and has but one subsisting temple ; the adoration part i. 
of the Hindoo race being chiefly concentrated on Races. 
Vishnoo, the Preserver, and Siva, the Destroyer, or hi . 
upon the female divinities who are associated ^ 

with them. So far, we have something not much 
diflering from .Greek or Koman polytheism ; but 
liere arises a marked distinction. The gods of 
western antiquity took the form of men or other 
creatures ; but we generally find it was merely to 
gratify some passion, at best to favour some 
friendship of their own. On the conti-ary, the 
Hind<^ gods — tlie greatest of them at least — 
became incarnate in created shapes generally for 
beneficent purposes, and are chiefly worshipped 
in these their revealed fornis. Thus tho 8iil)ject 
of the ten avatars, or incarnations of Vishnoo to 
I save the world, forms a leading portion of Hindoo 
I theology ; and it is in the shape of the beautiful 
Krishna, or in that of the hero Kama,that he is most 
[frequently adored, A beautiful Sanskrit poem 
[of Kalidasa, written at the commencement of our 
'Cra, “ The Birth of the AVar-God,’’^ shows that the 

i ^ See an ab.stract of thi.s poem in Mrs. Spoir's work, 

Jnclu(linfr iiiuny striking extracts. Tho allegoncal purport 
•of it is obvious. Siva, a doit}/ of unknown origin, iswerlded 
^to tho daughter of Iliinalaya, but is despised by his fathor- 
|in-]aw, whoso daughter dies of gnef, whilst Siva beUikos 
Ihimsolf to tho severest penances ujion the mountains. Hhe 
ris, liowover, bom again, and again as daughter of Himalaya ; 
land dimly romenibering her old existence, has for sole object 
ito win the love of Siva, She fails to do this by her beauty, 

[but succuods at last throug'h austerities ©luulous of his own, 
iand their Inama^ro is ce]el)ratod with the utmost splendour. 

The meaning seems evidently that Siva was an old aboriginal 
god, whoso woi-ship was supix>sed to have extended over 
llmdostan, then to nave become confined to the hills, but was 
now becoming a second time national. The state of Hindoo 
society at this period seems, from other works of the time, to 
have boon extremely corrupt, and I have no doubt that the 
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PART I. now frightful and revolting Siva was then a deity 
Races, of quite another character — the god of prayer and 
LECT HI. religious asceticism, perfect, infinite ; the fefuge 
of worlds, the succourer of misfortune, tlie spring 
of wealth, monarch of the three worlds, lord of 
Brahma himself, yet giving in his own person the 
example of penanco and pain. 

I cannot tarry over this subject, deeply inte- 
resting though it he. 1 cannot help saying, 
however, that, when I compare Greek mythology 
with Hindoo, I am always reminded of the saying 
of the old Kgyptian priest, that the Greel^ were 
mere children ; so immeasurably deeper does the 
Hindoo mind appear to me to go in sounding the 
mysteries of the universe, of our own selves. 
The pervading yearning which it manifests for an 
abiding union with God, the firm hold which it 
has of what I take to bo the truth of truths for 
mankind— that God must take flesh for the salva- 
tion of the world — appear to me privileges which 
make the noblest of Greek myths seem but as 
babbling nursery rhymes beside the Hindoo.^ 

axistcre worahip of the old hill-god effected fur a time an 
important mon\l refonn. 

1 should conjocUxre Siva to have hoen a god of Northern 
India, thereby giving special occasion to the intmdxiction ot 
Himalaya into the legend. To this day the tioorkhas ot 
Nepaul are in an csjxccial manner worshipijers of Siva, undei 
the name of (lorakhnath. 

^ dliat the necessity of a revelation in visible foiTn is 
characteristic of Hindooism, haslxcon long seen by the Mus- 
sulmans, 'Idle Mahommedan Dabistan says of the orthodox 
Hindoos: “Tliey maintain that the contingently existintt 
inhabitants and beings of earth are unable to penetrate into 
the presence of the necessarily existing sovereign, and that 
the essence of the Creator is too exalted for any created bein^i: 
to attain to an actiuaintanco with it, notwithstanding the 
high knowledge and piety with which they may bo atlomod 
it therefore seemed necessary to the Almighty God to 
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But vve need not forget that the most beautiful part i. 
portions of Hindoo theology are of a date subse- Ences. 
queii^to the Christian era, and that botli Wilson 
with us and Lassen in Germany think that ^ ^ 

Christian influences arc traceable in therii. 

Tliis Hindoo religion, in itself, as I have 
intimated, full of glimpses into the profoundest 
truths, has gathered round it a whole civilisation. 

It is embodied in a language, the earliest culti- 
vated, as I have said, of the whole Indo- 
(Jcrmanic group, spreading from India westwards 
to the Atlantic, and across it now and the wdiole 
American continent to the Pacific ; a language, if 
we may trust its students, coj)ious, flexible, philo- 
sophic, musical beyond measure; it has given 
birth to two noble epic ])oems, the Rliimivana 
and the iMahabhrirat, which must date in the 
main three or four centuries before Claist, the 
second being the more recent, and containing one 
etiisode of a much later date, the Bliagavat Gita, 
winch is probably the finest philosophical poem 
iu the w'orld j to a vast number of dramas, the 
most perfect of which belong to the beginning of 
our era (the best known of them being S.ikoon- 
tcla, splendidly illustrated of late b}’- a student of 
this college). The astronomic observations of the 


(IcsccikI from the majesty of a1)sti*actednoa3 and absolute 
CMstciico, and exhibit hiin.solf in tho various species of 
an^cls, animals, man and such like, so as to enable them to 
attain to some knowledge of himself. 1’hey therefore assert, 
that for tho mirpo.so of satisfying tho wishes of his faithful 
.servants, and trainiuillizing their minds, Ho has vouchsafed 
to manifest himself in this abode, which manifestation they 
call an Aviitar, and hold this to be no degra iation to his 
essence.” Dabistan, tr. by Shea and Tmyer, Vol. IT., p. 25. 
The doctrine is too foreign to Mahommedanism to* owe any- 
thing to the preconceptions of the writer. 
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PART I. Hindoos wore commenced at latest in the fifteenth 
Races, century before Christ, and two centuries before 
iKCT. lu. ^]^(3 mention of astronomy in Greece, j^heir 
^ trigonometry of the fifth and sixth centuries 
involved theorems unknown in Europe till the 
sixteenth. They had found out for themselves 
the proportion of the radius to the circumference. 
-Ill algebra they fiir surpassed the Greeks. 

Something of the greatness of Hindooism may 
by this time have dawned upon you. But let us 
now measure its littleness. First of all, ^ it is 
founded, as wo have seen, upon a lie, — the lie of 
its being identical with the worship of Vedic 
times. In the next place, it is pervadeil by the 
most contradictory tendencies. Side by side 
with the blessed truth that God must ami does 
stoop down to man for his salvation, we find the 
fatal fdsehood that man can conquer heaven by 
his austerities, that the priest by caste is superior 
to the gods themselves ; the gods are afraid of 
the penances of devotees, afraid of the curse of 
!i Brahmin. The deep truth that all things are 
in God, that ‘Mn Him wo live and move and 
have our being,” runs perpetually into the shal- 
lows of Pantheism, full of quagmires, muddy with 
ob^cenitie.s. 1 suppose there is nothing in the 
vvoi ld more absunl, immoi-al, or degrading on the 
whole than the vast collection of tlie Poorantls — 
the “ Golden Legend ” of modern Hindooism, com- 
piled betw'eeii tlie eighth and sixteenth centuries 
of our era, though no doubt containing much older 
fragments. These are the legends of all the gods, 
the text-books of all the sects, the food of all 
])opular Hindoo theology. And although I do not 
i)olieve that there was one whit less of grossness 
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and wickedness in Greek or Roman polytheism, rART r 

but on tlio contrary, that the puerile filthiness of 

the j§ter Roman, for instance, (as the writings of 

the ^-ly Ghristian apologists will show,) probably ^ ' 

far surpassed anything discovcmble in the Hindoo, 

still we must not forget tliat the dovil-worsliip of 

the Greek or Roman is a dead worship, that of 

the Hindoo a live one. The hereditary Indian 

strangler orThng(though, strange to say, generally 

a nominal iMussulman) still prays to a goddess of 

murder ; the hereditary robber to one of rapined 

II. That, however, whereby Hindooism has 
thrown its deepest roots in human society, has 
been its connexion with and elaboration of the sys- 
tem of caste. Wo find something like that system 
in other ancient nations. Tlie Roman distinction 
between patrician and plebeian was essentially a 
caste distinction. Among the ancient hlgyptians 
wo find a close analogy to caste in the hereditary 
distribution of employments, every man follow- 
ing bis father’s trade. It was “ abomination,” as 
the book of Genesis tells ns, for an Egyptian to 
eat biead with the shejihcrd Hebrews. This was 
essentially a caste observance. 

We lind caste already laid down as tlie 
groundwork of Hindoo society in the earliest 
extant woik which evinces its existence in a 
trnly national shape, the Code of Menu. Four 
castes are there described as composing the 
nation (although the existence of mixed castes 

* 'J’lio (lograilaticm of modern Hintlooisrn in our 
acfimred terr itories, is indeed ineoncoivablo. T quote only an 
instance of its absnrflity, when t say that in 1807, near Gour, 
in Northern Bent^al, Hindoos were found woi'shipjrin^ two 
crocodiles, which were supposed to be a M imvlnifm, saint and 
his wife ' ( “ Bengal, a Field of Mission.^,” by M. Wylio, p. 225. ) 
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PART I. is also indicated ) ; tlie Brahmin or priest, the 
Ract». Kshatriya or soldier, the Vaisya or husbandman, 
III. — these three forna the twice-born castes, -^nd 
the once-born Soodra or servant, the last no 
doubt comprising the great bulk of the converted 
aborigines. Of tliese castes, one, the Vaisya, 
has almost wholly disappeared ; another, the 
Kshatriya, is held mainly to subsist among the 
warlike Rajpoots of the north-western frontier ; 
the Soodra scarcely elsewhere than among the 
warlike, perhaps, but far less noble Jfits and Mah- 
rattas; although, indeed, the Brahmins often 
reckon as Soodras the whole remainder of the 
Hindoo population, themselves excepted. The 
Brahmin alone, the pinnacle of the social edifice, 
holds Ids ground ; and beneath him a chain of 
castes, varying in number almost infinitely, 
according to locality, seldom probably less than 
seventy, reaching in some places to 150, to 170, 
perhaps averaging 100. It is true that the dif- 
ferent denominatious of inhabitants are often, as 
the natives themselves admit, improperly termed 
by the word caste ; as in Malabar, where a census 
referred to by Ram Haz, the writer on archi- 
tecture, contained not less than 300 different 
denominations, almost all unintelligible to a 
Europefiu.^ Nor must it be forgotten that the 
word “cjxstc” is not Hindoo, but Portuguese. 

The permanency of Brahmin influence amongst 
the Hindoos, for now 2,500 years at least, is, I 
take it, the most wonderful social fact in the 
whole world. Think how wise these men must 
Iiave been, so to have used their power that they 
^ Seo a letter prefixed to Riun Raz’s treatise on archi- 
tecture, and also to be found in the first volume of Mr. 
llickards’s “India,” p. 400. 
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should not have forfeited it after thirty centuries Part i. 
of enjoyment 1 Had it been a material power, it Raced, 
neMRT could have stood. Had the Brahmin 
claimed pre-eminence on the ground of his superior 
strength ; had he sought to keep up that strength 
by eating abundance of beef and pudding ; had 
he placed the object of his ambition in mere brute 
dominion, ho would have been swept away a 
thousand times ere this from the face of the 
earth. Nay, had he sought to establish it by 
mere priestcraft, it would have failed equally. 

The- marvel of his position is, that he rules, 
without affecting sovereignty ; that ho enjoys 
many of the prerogatives of priesthood, without 
separating himself from human society. His 
original superiority was at first above all moral 
and intellectual. His privileges are even now 
hemmed round with numberless disadvantages ; 
were originally bound up with the severest aus- 
terities. You will find in Elphinstono’s work 
and others, that the life of a Brahmin, as set 
forth in the holy books, is divided into four 
portions. During the first, he must perform the 
most menial offices for a 'superior, to whom ho 
attaches himself as a disciple. During tho second 
only he mixes fully in social life, marries and 
begets children. During the third he devotes 
himself to religious practices and acts of austerity. 

The fourth is a period of entire self-abstraction, 
till ho leaves the body, as a bird leaves tho branch 
of a tree. The passage of Menu, in which tho 
above words occur, is one of singular beauty. 

“ A mnnsion with bones for its rafters and beams ; with 
nerves and tendons! for cords ; with muscles and blood for 
mortar ; with skin for its outward covering ; filled with no 
sweet perfume, but loaded with excrements ; 
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A inansion inhabited by age and % sorrow, the scat of 
malady, harassed with i)ains, Wanted with the <iuality of 
darkness, and incapable of standing long ; such a mansion 
of the vital soul let the occupier always cheei-fully qui4 ; 

“ As a tree loaves the baiiK of a river, or as a bird loaves 
the bi’anch of a tree, thus ho, who leaves his bo<iy, is de- 
livered from the mvening shark of the world ; 

“ liCtting his goml acts desceml (by the law of the Veda) 
to those who love him, and his evil deeds to those who hate 
hirji, ho may attain, through devout meditation, the etenial 
spmt.” 

Here is auotlier striking passage on the same 
subject : — 

“Giving no pain to any creature, lot him collect virtue by 
degrees, for the sake of aoqiunng a companion to the next 
world, as the white ant by degrees builds Ids nest ; 

“ For in his p,ishage to the next woild, neither bis father, 
nor his mother, nor his wife, nor his son, nor his kinsmen, 
will remain in his eom]nvny ; his virtue alone will adhere to 
him. 

“Single is each man born, single bo dies ; single ho rc- 
(leives the reward of his good, and single the punishment of 
hiaevil deeds ; 

“ When he leaves Ins corpse, like a log or a lump of clay, 
on the ground, his kinsmen retire with aveitod laces; but 
his virtue accompanies Ins soul, 

“ Gontinually, therefore, by degrees, let him collect virtue, 
for the sake of securing an insep.iiablo compamon ; since, 
with virtue lor his guide, ho will traverse a gloom, how hard 
to ho tmversed ' 

“A man habitually virtuous, whoso ufloiiccs have been 
exiuatcdby devotii n, is instantly convoyed after (Icnth to the 
higher woi Id, with a radiant foim, ami a body of ethereal 
substance.” — aS// \Vm. JoiUhi. ire>/..'f, Vol. 111., p)> 1!U. 

The following are extracts from a later work, 
entitled ‘‘The Ignorant Instructed,” and express 
well the nature of Brahmin asceticism : — 

“itestrain, 0 ignorant man, tby desire of ueallli, and 
bocomo a hater of it in body, umlerstunding, and mind : let 
the riches thou possessost be aequiied by thmo own good 
actions; with those giatify thy soul. 

“ The boy so long delights in bis jilay, the youth so long 
pursues his beloveil, the old so long brood over melancholy 
thoughts, that no mau meditates on the supreme being. 
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"Who IS thy wife, ami who thy son? How ^rcat and PART I. 
wonderful is this wtu-Id ; whose thou art, and whence thou Eace^. 
earnest, — meditate on this, ray brother, and again on this. ^ 


‘/Asa drop of water moves on the leaf of the lotus ; thus 
or more slij)j)ery is human life ; the company of the virtuous 
enduic.-. heic but for a moment, — that is the vehicle to bear 
thee over lan<l and ocean. 

" To dwell in the mansion of gods at the foot of a tree, to 
have the {ground for a bed, and a hide for ^ cstiiro ; to re- 
nounce all tics of family or connexions ; who w'ould not re- 
ceive delight from this devout abluuionce of the w’orld. 


"Day and night, evening and morn, winter and spnng, 
depart and letuin. Time spoits, age passes on, desire and 
the wind continue unrestrained, 

"When the body is tottering, the head grey, and the 
mouth toothless, when the .smooth stick trembles in the 
hand which it su|>j>orts, ^ct the \ossel of covetousness 
remains unem]>tiod. 

"So soon bom, so soon dead — so long lying in thy 
mother’s womb — so great crimes are eoiumittcd in the 
woild ' bow then, () man ' canst thou liiV hero below with 
eomfiliicency . , , ” — Sir H'w, .fonein Wot is, Vol. VJ., 
pp, 42.S — if 

This IS, indot'd, no longer tlie jaittern of Brah- 
min life, iiltlioiioh to this day the devotee, Brah- 
min or other, will dwell with clenched hands till 
tlio nails go’ow through tlic flesh on the back, or 
live standing till his joints become perfectly rigid 
and unbendalflc. But the jaeservation of the 
Brahmin’s imrity, tlirongh the numberless pol- 
lutions which he has to avoid, must undoubtedly 
bo to him, above all others, a very grievous bur- 
then. Meat he gener.illy does not touch ; a 
species of abstinence which we Englishmen should 
be apt to deem a very severe one, especially if w^e 
had to jnactisc it, not as the bargained price of 
certain advantages which we might specially 
covet, but simjily because our fathers practised 
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PAiiT I. it before us, and under dread of the severest 
Bam. penalties. For the Hindoo, Brahmin or other, 
LECT.iir. i;vho wilfully forfeits his caste -by eating impure 
food, docs not simjdy sink a step in the social 
scale, but falls at once irretrievably to the very 
foot of the ladder.^ 

And in what consists this wonderful supremacy 
of the Brahmin ? Mainly, I take it, in this : ho 
is the chief source of knowledge ; he has the 
keys of caste. The possession of the sacred lan- 
guage, the Sanskrit, is almost peculiar to him, or 
was so till Europeans invaded it. In that lan- 
guage are stored up all the treasures of Hindoo 
• learning; its religion and its philosophy; its 
astronomy, its mathematics, and its algebra ; its 
medicine and its surgery ; its architecture and 
its music ; its gramniar, and the noblest of its 
literary monuments : the rules or canons of all 
the arts. The mason . and the carpenter of 
Southern India carry on their work according to 
ceitain formulas, which are contained in San- 
skrit couplets, — the language as such being 
utterly uttintelligible to tliem, beyond this little 
portion wdiich is bound up with their daily 
work — kneaded in, so to speak, with their daily 
bread." Medical secrets, to quote another in- 

^ AlUioiig:h I believe the bulk of the so-celled “ Outc'ists” 
to be only abonj^ines reduced to <a stale of Holotisin, still 
there are undoubtedly tiibes of leal outcasts,— de^o-aded 
Hindoos of pure laee. In the Ghauts of the cxtiome south, 
I am told that there is a race called, if I recollect arii^dit, 
Nyades, who live in trees, an<l are perfect sava^^es, yet arc 
reckoned to ho dejrraded Brahmins. Of course, parity of 
social do^^r-adation with the abon},onal servile cartes would 
gradually induce physical assimilation and amalgamation. 

® Itam Raz’s “Essay on the Architecture ofitlio Hindoos” 
tolls us that the standard treatises on manual seiencc. e.alleil 
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stance, are generally hereditary in certain Brah- part i 
min families, and cause them to be resorted to Races. 
by men of all classes. Indeed, I may here point 
out that the hereditary principle which lies at ^ 

the root .of caste seems also hei*e in a strange 
way to exhibit Itself in that sphere which is else- 
where the most unfriendly to it, the sphere of 
the exercises and possessions of -the intellect. 

Music will be traditional in one Brahmin family, 
getanetry in another. 

But again — the Brahmin has, as I said, the 
keys of caste. him resort must be had for all 
matters of puritication, which indeed are con- 
stantly arising. lie was, indeed, at one time far 
from monopolizing the ordinary functions of 
priesthood ; on the contrary, in the old Hindoo 
system, the officiating priest appeal’s as an infe- 
rior personage altogether. And this is quite 
consistent with the character of the creed itself. 

The higliost devotee, the yogi, is one who fore- 
goes all outward observances, who is absorbed in 
meditation upon the godhead, until he at last 
becomes united to it, ridding liimself from the 

Siljiii (wliich, however, ho maintains to have been 

vliiolly confmoU to tlie subject ol' architecture), were axjcorrl- 
lUK to .soino thn-ty-two, .and according to otlions sixty-four iu 
iiumboi — the fact boin^, as ho afterwards show.s, that there 
wore thirty- two principal, and Unit) -two subordinate trea- 
ti'ic^, the titlc.s or authois’ names of which are still preserved 
in mcmoiial vui.scs. Only fr.aj^ment^ of thorn, however, 
ajipcar now to icinain. The cause of this disappearance ho 
attiihutcs to this— that Hindoo arclutecturo, Sculiituro, 
jtamtinf»-, ^c., having been for ages confined to the lowest 
castes, this class, “ pei haps jealous of the Brahmins, whoso 
sacordoUil authority they have .ahvay.s opjKised with a spirit 
of indejicndcnco,” or fearful of competition in their trade, 
concealed the sacrcil volumes, until the technical terms 
contained in them h.avc become unintolligiblo to the Brah- 
mins themselves. 
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PART I. dreary progress of transmigration from’ shape to 
Daces, shape during millions of years. And to this day 
LECT. rrr . ^ so-called “ outcasts ” have their special pricst- 
hoods. 

Let us now cast a glance from the Brahmin 
downward throughout the scale of caste. 

< I have heard the nature of tlio caste system 
thus tersely expressed : Every higher-caste man 
is entitled to “lick” a lower. I dare say this is 
a very fair practical cletinition of its eflects ; 
thougii in some cases the very act of inflicting 
punishment would pollute the higli-caste man by 
close contact with the low. Hence, in cases of 
cxtroino <iisparity, the lowest castes are in some 
districts absolutely excluded from the highways. 
But wo must beware of confounding the effect of 
the system with its principle. What lias raain- 
tained the caste system for 2,500 years is evi- 
dently something much deeper. It is for the 
Hindoo the witness of a Divine Order in Society, 
d’hrough it, every individual man has his 
appointed place in the social scale, and that place 
one appointed by the gods themselves. He may 
be cramped in it ; but in the feeling that it is 
divinely his, there must lie a ground of rest and 
trust of which the mere savage is incapable. The 
picture of a divine order which the caste system 
shows forth, may be a very false, and vile, and 
mischievous one ; I believe it is. But let us 
beware of tearing it dovyn until wo can effectively 
show a truer and nobler one in its place. There 
is nothing more abhorrent to me than the idea of 
caste and privilege. Yet T tremble to hear men 
speak of “ trampling down,” of “trampling out ” 
Hindoo caste. I feel it is better for tlie Hindoo 
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to look upon the lying Brahmin as the head of part i. 
the social body, than to sink into the belief that Fares. 
there is no head at all, no body, nothing but a 
mass of putrefying matter, and writhing worms. 

And until avo are able to point him to a living 
Christ, until we can carry with us a truly social 
Christianity, I can see no other result which 
could flow from sim])ly trampling out caste,— if, 
indeed, it were possible to do so. 

Apart, however, from this higher principle, it 
is undeniable that the strict hierarchy of caste 
makes this main appeal to human selfishness and 
pride : “ Every man but the very lowest has in 
me some one legally below him ; some one whom 
he is entitled by law to look down upon and 
despise.” And it makes this appeal to human 
instincts of fellowship : ‘‘ Every man through 
me is a member of a little society of his own 
within the greater one.” Although caste does 
not strictly coincide with trade, and, in the 
higher castes especially, several employments are 
carried on by men of the same caste, or the same 
employment by men of different castes,^ still 
it docs so coincide practically in the main : you 
have castes of weavers, castes of tailors, castes 
of fishermen. Now the fellowship of trade is a 
strong one, even among ourselves, and produces 
an exclusiveness very analogous to the effect of 
caste among the working classes. Attempt to 
biiiig them practically to work together, and you 
will often find it difficult to persuade the shoe- 

1 Mr. Rickards says, “ T have mysolf seen carpenters ef 
five or six diftercnt castes, and as many diflferonti^ricklayers, 
employed on the same Imilding. The same divci'sity of 
ca.stos may be observed among the craftsmen in dockyanls, 

and all other great works.”— India, Vol. I., p. 32. 
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i‘ART I, maker that he has anything to say to the coii- 
E<i>cts. dition of the baker, or the sawyer to that of tKe 
tailor. But, s\:pposo that shoemakers and leakers, 
sawyers and tailors, were in the first place here- 
ditarily such ; that, in the next place, each one 
had a certain definite, legally recognised station 
,of superiority or inferiority as respects the other ; 
that by reason of his station as shoemaker, baker, 
tfec., lie was governed by certain definite legal 
usiiges; that ho was entitled to certain definite 
legal privileges, varying from those of any other 
class, and you will bo able dimly to perceive 
the strength of fellowship which is given in India 
to each link in the social chain of caste. 

But this is far from all. I said that any higher- 
caste man could thrash a lower one. Vast prac- 
tical privileges are nevertheless connected with 
this inferiority itself Pollution, you will ob- 
serve, is never reciprocal. 1'he high-caste man 
is defiled by the low ; never the low-caste man 
by any higher one. Now the consequence of 
tills is, as 1 have pointed out before, with res])cct 
to the Brahmin, that the higher you ascend in 
the scale of caste and the heavier weighs the 
burthen of possible pollution, the greater the 
straits to which the high-caste man is put to 
preserve his purity. Highest of all, the Brahmin 
must cook his own food, draw his own water,— so 
must every high-caste man, — when surrounded 
only by men of lower caste, whoso very shadow 
thrown across his food, their glance cast into his 
pot, let alone their touch, would be pollution. 
The low-cfiste man, then, enjoys a practical free- 
dom, which goes far to compensate for his infe- 
riority. Ho may freely enjoy the whole fruit of 
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tho services, of the labours of any liigher casto ; part i. 
whilst they, in many respects, nro debarred from Baces. 
enjoying tho fruit of bis. The consequence is 
singular, 'riie high-caste man finds it his ad- ^ 

vantage to perform menial offices for the low. 

And, inasmucli as food, in almost any system of 
material religious observance, constitutes the 
main source of pollution, Bralimins become tlie 
objects of pre-eminent demand us cooks, in regi- 
ments, for instance, or in the household of 
wealtliy natives. They can cook.f(»r every man, 
whilst no one cun cook for them ; tho food pro- 
ceeding from their hand is always pure. 

Hence it is that, so fai* as I can make out, the 
(‘aste system, which appears to us so oppressive, 
so monstrous, so inhuman, \\eighs hardly at all 
U[)on the bulk of the ITiudoo people. It has 
interwoven itself so completely witli all their 
habits, with their whole life, that they do not feel 
its jirc'ssure. Its observances have become a sort 
of birthright of the respective castes. An uncle 
of mine in Southern India asked some men of tho 
lowest castes why they always dejiositcd their of- 
feiiiig.s on a particular stone outside of the temple. 

“ It IS Our caste,” was the answer. “ But why 
do you not enter the temple?” ‘'It would not 
be our caste, — our fathers never did so.” No 
other answer could he get.* This stone* outside 
the temple, and the right of ofiering upon it, 
were a soi't of property in tho low-casto men ; 

’ something which was their own, which no one 
else would dare to interfere with. 

Tliat gi'eat opjaessioii is lievertlicless exercised 
uj)on the very lowest castes, 1 have no doubt 
whatever. Is it otherwise in any country ? Is 
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there any where the poorest, filthiest, most igno- 
rant, most despised, are not also subject to innu- 
merable outrages and injiistices from which those 
above them are exempt? But some of the 
lowest castes have, at all events in Southern 
India (and I dare say the same would be found 
to be the case in the north), a strange sort of pro- 
tection. They arc feared, as well as hated and 
'reviled. For they are believed, and believe 
themselves, to he possessed of powers of witch- 
craft. They tJircuten the high-caste oppressor 
with spells and curses, and he believes them 
capable of inflicting such. Of course, the belief 
carries with it the chances of occasional out- 
breaks of terrified superstition, wild and mad- 
dened into revenge. A few unaccountable deaths 


(T high-caste men arc laid to the door of a low- 
caste man, as the result of sorcery. The higher 
castes perhaps take arms ; the offender is seized, 
burned perhaps by a slow fire, a whole family 
massacred, a caste ])orhaps ex])clled from the 
locality. I am .speaking here of outrages which 
take place in the underground depths of Indian 
society, far below the very realm of European 
justice. No native officer of justice, being of a 
higher caste than the sufferers, would deign to 
take notice of them ; the European magisti-ate 
remains wholly ignoimit of them ; the European 
landowner who has spent his life in the very 
neighbourhood, only hears of them by the merest 
chance; 

Observe, moreover, that this strange social 
hierarchy does not correspond with a hierarchy 
of civil power. Especially under Mahommedau 
princes, but not exclusively so, there are number- 
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less instances of low-caste men rising to the part r. 
highest offices in the state. I have said already Races. 
that the Mahrattas are essentially low-caste, 

Yet the last great Hindoo sovereignty was that 
of the Malirattasj Mahratta princes have been 
foreniost on the Indian scene till wifhin our own 
days, all of tliem probably wdth llajpoots and 
Brahmins in their employ. In our own Sepoy 
regiments, the Brahmin may be a private, a low- 
caste man his native offieer. In military matters, 
the principles of military obedience will bo regu- 
’larly enforced by the one, obeyed by the other. 

Once off duty, caste resumes its empire, and the 
high-caste man exacts his duo tribute of respoct 
from tlie low-caste. At the same time, it must 
not be denied that the prescnco of low-caste men 
in regiments tends to keep out the higher ones.* 

Wo sec in the present straggle, that the Bengal 
army is generiilly composed of high-caste men ; 
the Bombay, and especially the Madras, of low. 

The outbreak, so far as it is Hindoo, is pre-emi- 
nently and avowedly one of the high-castes. 

What is most singular, however, perhaps is 
yet to be told. Hindooisrn, which .seems based 
upon caste, is yet so strong that it can atibrd to 

■I Sir Chailos Napior <rives a «ti iking instjmeo, in which, in 
IS 15, siK ]iiL;h c:V'sto Sepoys ilo-^crtod with arms and amnm- 
nition, leaving tor their imgadior a lettor containing a state- 
ment of oppressions hy the natne adjutant, native captain, 
and native sergeant-major, as the cause of thoir desertion. 

Wo lovo and honour oui Eurojican olhcci-s, they saiii, ‘Mint 
they do nut know what goes on. We aro not allowed to 
complain. Wo are high-easte men, onr oppressors .are low- 
caste, and wo will not hear the gross ahuso they hcaji ujion 
us and on our waves, who arc good ami respectable w'omen.” 

—Lije and Opuaom oj Sir Charlts Napier, Vol. 111., 

337. 
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PART I. throw it aside altogether. It has monasteries— 
Ram. an institution borrowed, indeed, probably from 
lECT.iij . great Buddhist heresy — in which caste is 
^ disregjirded ; the heads of which, at all events, 
frequently not Brahmins, claim absolute obedi- 
ence from their followers. Its individual devo- 
tees, Gosayens or Fakeers, often spurn caste in 
the most pointed way. And would you sec what 
■ comes of the renouncing of caste, when there ia 
no higher principle to put in its place ? Take 
the following picture from a little work by an 
English civilian, illustrative of contemporary 
manners in and about Benares, and published in 
tips country in 1849 : — 

"The nK'dt loatlvsoim' sij, 4 it ut the Ghats (river liindiufj- 
pliicus), are the ‘ Aj^horjauit hajiioers ’ (An^lieo, 
pnictical philosophers, who atfeet to ihsheheve that there is 
any <lillerehce between tilings, and who avow that any dif- 
ference depends upon the imagination. A cuff 01 a kick is 
as immaterial to them as ablcsNing 'Plieygo about ia pitus 
y,nth a fresh human skull in their hands, (off 
which they had previously eaten the jiutrid liesh, and from 
which afterwards with their tingeis scooped out the brain 
and eyes,) into winch is poured whatsoever is given tiiem to 
drink. They pretend to bo mdifforent whetljcr it be ardent 
Bpiiits or milk, oi foul water. Tiieir food is the lirst thing 
that offers, whether it be a puti id corpse, cooked food, or 
ordure. With malted hair, blood-rod eyes, andliody covered 
with tilth and ventini, the Aglior)mnt is an object of teiroi 
.ind (bsgust to everybody. ... I onee saw a wretch of tins 
fraternity eating tlie head of a putrid corpse, and as I passed 
by he howled and pointed to me ; and then scooped out the 
eyes and ate them before me .... A magistrate took up a 
monster of this sort, di inking lajnor out of a bloody human 
skull. He was in a fearful state of intoxication, and had a 
kind of Malay cie:i.so, a spiral dagger about a cubit long, a 
blow from which wouhl have been death .... On referring 
to the records of the office, it wius ascertained that the wretch 
ha<l been thrice imprisoned in jail — for rape, for assault 
iimounting almost to homicide, and for being a vagi-ant.”^ 


* " Tlio Revelations of an Orderly,” by Panchkouroc Khaij. 
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The Dabistan is full of similar instaiicca, the part i. 
jji-inciplc of which is indeed, latent in almost all Ence^. 
Hindoo philosophy, and in the Siva-worship in 
particular, . ’ 

III. We now come to the third gi*eat charac- 
teristic of Hiiidooism, — its municipal institutions, 
as emhodied in what has been called the village 
8 }^stem. 

The enste system deals with the person. The 
village system deals with the *8011 ; and yet de.'ds 
with it^so to speak, in an essentially personal 
\\i\y. The leading principle of it is this, — that 
the occupants of a given space of land arc no 
mere augregation of human units, but an orga- 
nized body, to which certain functionaries are 
necessary, which enjoys, as a Injdy, certain rights 
over the soil. The particular organization of that 
bod}^ the particular number, particular offices of 
those functionaries, the particular rights of both 
over the soil, may infinitely vary. But from the 
gates of Calcutta to the fartliest extremity of the 
peninsula, except where tracts inhabited by 
aboriginal tribes may intervene, traces at least of 
this system may be found subsisting, after the 
lapse of ages, after nundicrless inroads and con- 
quests. I'l very where the land is primarily not 
tlie land of Jack and Tom, as with us, but the 
laud of a given village ; oven though within that 
community Jack or Tom should be entitled to 
rights of what wc should call absolute ownership. 
Everywhere Jack and Tom (the names are, of 
course, absurd as applied to Hindoo custom), 
instead of being mere individuals, connected per- 
liaps with each other only as ratepayers, at best 
as members of a given church, arc members of an 
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PART I. actual community witli a (Icfinitc head. Every- 
Jiners. where that community has certain definite offi- 
LECT. Ill, i^ierely churchwardens and overseers, 

^ — but rejn’csenting- all those functions which 

appear to be most essential to village life. First, 
is the Headman, representing tlie w'hole com- 
munity as towards the Oovernmont ; next, is 
tlio accountant and notary, keeping a descrip- 
tion of all the village lands with the names of 
' lioldi'rs and terms rfjf holding, and the accounts 
of individuals and of the village, dra\ying up 
deeds, writing letters. 'J’hen the pohee-olileer, 
not a mere paid watchman, but a member of 
the village, liereditaiy, as I have said, in his 
functions ; enjoying as the jirico of them a cer- 
tain definite amount of land.' The prii'st, often a 
llrahmin, is another of these officers ; hereditary 
in like manner ; in like manner holding the 
juaest’s land. 'Fhc schoolmaster, often also the 
astrologer (though in other cases they are dis- 
tinct functionaries), is another. And do not sup- 
pose that this is an office which has fallen into 
desnetude ; quite the contr.iry ; T iiiidcrstaud 
none has been more permanent. Tn every 
Hindoo village which has retained anything of 
its form, I am assured tli.it the rudiments of 
know ledge are sought to he imparted;- that there 

' Soiiictlinch lum-tion^ aio l>ot\vccn several 

ollueis One seeks and ”i\es lului luatiou <>f ( niiies ani' 
odeiiees, and oseoits iiiid }»i(>teels peisons Li:i\('Ilin” iVoiii 
eiK' Mlla;j;e to another, -a second acts only within the 
\illa”e, ami f^naiils and helps to nieasnro the eiops; — a 
thud, nioro jaopeilv the honiidaiy-man, ])resC'i\es the 
limits of the Mllaiae, ami i;i\es evidoiioe coneeinnijj: them in 
ease of disfaite,’ 

^ lint where the villap-t '.ystein has been s\\e[)b away by ns. 
.vs in Benpal, tliere the \ illa;^e school has eijually disappe.ircd 
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is not a child, except those of the outcasts (who part i. 
form 110 part of the community), wlio is not able Rdcca. 

• to read, to write, to cipher ; in the last branch of 
learning they arc confessedly most proficient. 

The need of astrology iu a village community 
you will perhaps hardly perceive. The astrologer, 
however, hiis to keep account of lucky or unlucky 
days for all manner of operations ; and you will 
judge that his astronomical skill can be of no 
mean character, when I tell you that part of his 
duty is to pi-epare an almanack every year. The 
luoney-ehanger and silversmith assists the head- 
man, jissaying all money paid, d'lic smitii is 
another village functionary, together with tlie 
carpenter, the barber, the* potter, the le.ither- 
worker, and such other tradesmen as the neces- 
sities (tf the village may re(|Uire ; including, it may 
be, the tailor, washerman, cowkeeper, ])h\sician, 
musician, minstrel (who is also generally the vil- 
lage geiuialogist), and in the South of India tlie 
ilaiicing-girl in other parts even a“superiii- 
lemhait of tanks and watercourses” Itecumes a 
component ]>art of the village s;ystcm. 

It is only the hereditary character of these 
functiims, and their connexion with the tenure 
of laud, which can e\]»lain the wonderful iier- 
manency of the village system. It varies, of 
coni>e, infmitely in its details. The functioiuiry 
who is here ]>aid by the ownership or from the 

^ I’tic lisL of \ ilI.UM' fniictioii.u ic.s b\ Elphiii'.toiu' 

\ un'^ lt(»rii that (jiiutcil 1)\ Ironi u ( lowraiiifUt 

Uijinit, \ ol. I , j) 'J'lu' one I have is < om- 

jioundeil of both, ]\r,ui\ details as to tlie vill<ii;e s\sLein 
^Mll 1h“ hmiid in tienLiai Bnga'^’s \\(»ik on “ The L<uid-ta\ 
of tndia,” and m his esidenee liefoietlie House of Coninion.s 
( 'ominittce on the •• (tiowth ol Colton in India” in iShS. 
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PART r produce of a given field, receives elsewhere a 
certain share of the general produce, — every 
LEcriii . twentieth handful of grain, or the like, — or even 
^ a money fee. The village corpoi’ation again, as 
Klphinstonc shows, is often distinct from the 
landholder, or the landholding body, — the village 
landholders, wlio have under them permanent 
and temporary tenants and labourers, besides 
shopkeepers. Still, it is probable that the joint 
'ownership of the village lands by the village 
community, must have been originally the rule 
throughout the whole of India. Of course not 
only the joint ownership, but the idea of the 
village community itself, has been wholly swept 
away in many instances, partly in more. But 
even in these, it lingers yet in the speech and 
minds of men ; it clings, as it were, to the soil. 
Even where the functionary has disappeared, his 
laud retains the memory of liis functions. The 
“ schoolmaster’s field,” the “ watchman’s field,” 
never disappear from the village books ; and the 
restoration of them to their original purpose is 
always hailed as an act of justice. 

. Now consider the orderly, organic, living cha- 
racter wdiich is impressed on Hindoo society by 
the permanence of sucli a system. So long as it 
remains untouched, India, by whatever despots 
ruled, is but a mass of little independent states, 
tiny constitutional monarchies ; within their own 
spheres, however limited, self-acting, self-govern- 
ing. In no other way, I think, can we explain the 
abiding passiveness of the masses as towards poli- 
tical revolution, the general absence of insurrec- 
tion properly so called amongst the Hindoos proper. 
This people of slaves, if only left to themselves, 
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are in possession of the most perfect municipal part r 
freedom. They want nothing from any higlier Races. 
state, so long as it wants nothing of them. lect n 

Tlie value of the village system is surely best v ; 
shown by this, — that after trying almost every 
conceivable system of administration in India, 
we are reverting almost cveiy where to the prin- 
ciido of recognising these communities and deal- 
ing with them as such. ‘'The best feature of 
the Indian village system,” says Mr. Kaikes, “is 
to be found not so much in the unity of the 
[brethren, which can hardly be expected to last 
[for over, as in the policy which admits a severalty 
[of interest, without destroying the unity and 
'continuity of the parent holding. Long heads 
and honest hearts had those old village worthies 
'who devised a system of rural polity which, in 
5 the norffliern parts of India at least, has stood 
; alone, unchangeable amidst change, orderly amidst 
disorder. . . . One great object is to maintain 
every man in possession of the share in the 
village to w hich his birth has entitled him ; 
anotlier is to provide for a separation of interests 
I when needful, without a disturbance of the# 
[common responsibility of the tribe.” (Kaikes’s 
[“Notes on the North-Western Provinces,” pp. 

44-/).) Hence, as Lord Metcalfe says in an oft- 
iquoted passage, “ If a country remain for a scries 
lof years the scene of continued pillage and 
massacre, so that the villages cannot bo inha- 
bited ; the scattered villagers, nevertheless, return 
whenever the power of peaceable possession re- 
vives ; — a generation may pass away, but the 
succeeding generation will return. The sons, will 
take the places of their fathers, the same site for 
p 
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PART 1 . the village, the same positions for the houses,— 
Races, the same lauds will be occupied by the dcsceii- 
dants of those who were driven out when the 
^ village was depopulated.” ’ 

Lastly, I V'ould observe that the working of 
the Hindoo village system and its completeness 
are greatly assisted by an institution, if not 
Hindoo in origin, yet spread over welhnigh tho 
, whole of India, which appears, perhaps, only 
second to our jury as a means for obtaining 
justice. I allude to tlic Punclmyet, which is in 
fact little else than a jmy regularly of five, 
but often mucli more numerous, and deciding 
tho fact and the law. And whatever may bo the 
fraud and chicanery of the Hindoo before our 
tribunals, I have been assured by men from 
op[>osito ends of India tliat tho working of a 
•punchtyet faiily sc'lccted and sworn by^binding 
oaths (for this seems a very important point) is 
(jmemlly most satisfactory. 

A few words should no who said of the three 
groat forms of religious worship which appear to 
have sprung from Hindooism, and still co-exist 
*^vith it in India, — Ihiddhism, Jainism, and the 
Sikh faith. 

Buddhism, as I have s<aid before, is reputed 
to be tlie creed which numbers the largest crowd 
of votaries. From all that w'c can make out, it 
is an otfshoot from Lrahminism, dating from 
about ()00 years before our era. Buddha is 
recognised by the Hindoos themselves as one of 
the avatars of Vishnoo. Tho headspring of the 

^ A pleasinf^ piuttiro of a Hindoo villa^^o community, 
answerini^ to llio al)o\e ilest-nplions, but from a (luarter of 
India totally distinct — tlu/ciat — will bo found in Mr. 
Clarkson’s “ India and the Compel,” p, 19 and folloNving. 
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religion undoubtedly was in India ; its head- tart i, 
quarters he still on the outskirts of the country ; 
in (>eylon to the south, but, above all, in Ne].aul 
Hud Tibet to tho north. It was formerly very 
prevalent in India, Southern India especially, as 
is witnessed by a number of ancient Buddhist 
bionu 111 cuts, scattered over nearly the whole face 
pf tlie country. A gieat struggle seems to have 
^keti ])lace, in vhich Brahminism remained 
^riuinpliaiit, and Buddhism was well-nigh ex- 
celled the country; lingering now chiefly, I sup- 
pose, oil the slopes or at the foot of the Himalaya, 
put it is of iin])ortance to British Indian history, 
being still tlio creed of the people of Burnnih, 
indth wliorn wo have been twice at war. 

1 As to what Biuhlliisni really is, I must refer 
trou to I’rofessor Max Muller, and to his articles 
[u tlie Tiinrs, since reprinted as a pamphlet, under 
ihe title of Buddhism and Buddhist Pilgrims.” 

( cannot say that 1 understand it. Those who 
blow it best tell us that its last word is — nothing- 
ipess. Atheism, But it cannot be so in practice. 

Atheism never was and never will bo a religion ; 
iKivei' can bind a nation together. Buddhist 
liothingness or nh c<ni<i is indeed well cxcm])lified, 
for iiistuuco, ill certain Chixieso priests of the 
monastery of Tsau Tsing, of whom Mr. Fortune 
givc.s au amusing account in lus last wmrk,^ and 
who really seem to have sunk to the very bottom 
of the scale of humanity. M evcrtheless, W'e 
find Buddhism the religion of the keen-minded, 
industrious Chinese; of tho manly, generous 
Tibetans ; of the warlike, cruel, ambitious 

^ .Sci; Fortune’s “ Ilc'SKlonco .'irnonf^ tho Chinc-s-^, ’ jiji. 26S 
ukI following, and 4Ul) and lollowing. 

f2 
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PAiiT I. Burmese. It is not tliroiigli nirvana that it 
Races, call have interwoven itself with three national 
LECT. in. societies so dissimilar, and each of them so re- 
markable. 

As a social reform, indeed, it is easy to see 
why it was so dangerous to Brahminism ; why 
the latter must have made such efforts to ex- 
terminate it. Sakva-Mooni, the founder of 
Buddhism, was no Brahmin, but a Baja’s son. 
Buddhism abolishes caste, not for the devotee 
only, but for the whole flock ; and the sense 
of its social su])eriority over Brahminism in 
this respect is very perceptible in Buddhist 
nations. It is related, that when the Burmese 
went to war with us, they used to say of the 
English, that they contrived “ to conquer and 
govern the black foreigners, /Ae /x’oplr of rasfe.^, 
who had puny frames and no courage,” luit tluit 
they had never fought with so stiong and brave 
a i)eople as the Burmese. 

We find, again, that whilst Buddhism has been 
met by Brahminism as a foe to bo extirpated, 
a nearly cognate system, Jainism, luis been 
allowed to subsist. Jainism (of which, indeed, 
we know as little as perhaps we uiiderstand of 
Buddhism) seems at bottom to be Buddhism, 
only admitting tho caste system. It appears 
to rest equally upon the doctrine of periodical 
appearances of certain god-men, called here Tir- 
tankarius — a name seemingly equivalent with the 
Buddhist “ Tathagata,” applied to their Sakya- 
Mooni. We are told that tho Jains are ex- 
tremely numerous in the north-west, towards the 
seaboard. 

The third great Hindoo heresy is that of the 
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Sikhs. Its origin is, however, comparalivcly re- paut i 
cent, as it elates only from the sixteenth century, 
its founder being a pious man of the name of 
N^anuk. The development of the sj’stem has, ^ ^ 

however, been very singular. Nanuk’s doctrine 
seems to have been a sort of Hindoo Qnnkerism, 
inculcating forgiveness of injuries, noii-rosistance 
to wrong, tolerance of all worships. It was 
])Oi'seciitcd, and its votaries grew by degrees to 
1)0 a jtcnplc of marked warliko character, and the 
founders of the last great native monarchy, that 
of the runjab, which we liave seen destroyed in 
our own days. Idiey, too, Inive abolished caste, 
althoneh retaining one marking Hindoo pecu- 
liarity, — respect for the cow. Tliey have holy 
books (the “ Adce Grunth ”), not written, like the 
Vedas, in an olrsolctc language, the monopoly of 
a priesthood, but accessible to all classes. Vlicy 
are fanalieally devoted lo their religion, ardent 
prosc'lytizi'vs. Their chief seat of worship, since 
the subjection of the runjab, is a temple in the 
Dcckan, standing in a Sikh or estate, ob- 
tained from a Mussulman sovereign, the Nizam. 

'riiose who have read Major Cunningham’s valu- 
able work on tliis people, will liardly believe that 
they have iK)t yet a part to play in Indian 
history. At any rate, their deadly antagonism 
to the M.ahonnnedan makes them valuable allies 
to ns in the present struggle. When I remember 
what foes we once found them, however, I cannot 
help fearing lest wo should place too exelnsivo a 
reliance upon them, now.^ 


^ Sc'o Ai)pondix C. 
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LECTURE IV. 

THE MAIIOMMEDANR. 


Dif^eronces between Hirnlooism and Mabonimednnisin — Tlir 
latter oHsentinlly a Cieod of ('(mi[ue.st — The two (hirrenl': 
of Miissolinan lintni;;ration — Tiio Mahonnneilans ovei}- 
where a Icadintr (’lass- -Hindoo Toniptations to endaiuT 
Islam — Mussolman 'I’emptations to make ( '(inverts by foivi' 
— Iteai tionof IliiidooiHiii upon Mahonimedaiiisni — iMnssul- 
man Reii^dous Hefonn- -SKeteh of the I’ohtical Hislor) ol 
Indian Maluimnuslanism- Kasiin— Mtdiiiunid of (Jhu/.nee— 
The House of (Jhor — 'I’iniour — Baber and his House — ’I’ho 
Ni/,ani the last Witness of Mussulman J'oiNor in India. 

Let ns pass to tho next stratum of Indian 
society — tlio Mahommedan. 

A oreatcr contrast than between Iliiidooism 
and Mahoininedanism it is difficult to conceive, 
'riio one is imnicmorial ; loses itself in myths. 
The other is the latest born of the great religions 
of the world; affiliates itself on Judaism and 
Christinnity, as it were, only to lefbk down upon 
them, and upon all the fixiths of the past. The 
one is self-wrapped, iiiexpansive, occupying in 
the main the same limits now as it occupied 
hundreds of years ago ; tlie other is essentially 
expansive, enthusisistically propagandist. Thoiigli 
it no longer threatens to conquer tho world, as it 
did during the seventh and eighth centuries — one 
might almost say as late as the sixteenth — it is yet 
perpetually spreading, subjecting new races to its 
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sway. In Africa, the remarkable nation of the part i. 
Piillos or Fellatalis are daily ravaging, con(|ucriug, Races. 
settling new heathen territories in the Prophet’s 
name ; in the extreme east, an equally remarkable 
race, the Malay, would be canying on very nearly 
tlie same process, were it not thwarted by Euro- 
pean antagonism. In India even it is daily ad- 
vancing ; so that whole castes, such as the fisher- 
men of Malabar, have been going over to it 
vitliin the mcm<n-y of living man. The one is 
essentially intolerant, uses the sword freely to 
convert ; the other is essentially tolerant, never 
sti lives but in self-defence — is goaded at times 
into desperate efforts, but soon relapses into 
(piiesecnce. The one is essentially levelling, 
knows no permanent distinctions of rank among 
the folio weis of the Prophet ; the otlier is based 
u])on social ine(|uality, upon the strictest subor- 
dination of class to class. 

d’liough the Aryas were originally invaders, 
still the whole spirit of Hindoo law is one of 
settlement — a purpose which its village system 
admirably fulfils. Tlie Mussulman rule, on the 
contrary, is fundamentally one of conquest. 1’he 
lives of infidels and their jiroperty are forfeited 
by resistance to the true believers ; if their lives 
bo spared, it is the clemency of the victor which 
can alone regulate what of their fortunes wiay 
be left to them. Hence, while according to 
Hindoo law, the share of the sovereign in tlie 
produce of the land is fixed at from one-fourth 
to one-sixth, the Mahommedan conqueror has 
been accustomed to exact one-half, besides re- 
quiring, by way of ransom for the lives he spared, 
a poll-tax from every iiidivi<Uial heathen. We 
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PAiiT 1 . shall have to see hereafter what frightful conse- 
UacfA quences this law may bring forth, when enforced 
LRci . IV. ^ systematic regularity of Europeans, 

and by sti-angcrs wliose homes are beyond 
the sea. 

We must distinguisli again two main currents 
of Mussulman immigration. The first, by land 
from the north-west, would consist chiefly of 
Afghans and Beloochees, now and then of d'artars 
from the north, or of I’ersians from tlie still 
farther west. But the western coast of the 
Dcckan has for centuries received a diflerent im- 
migration, by sea, of Arabs from Aiubia proper 
or from tho shores of the Persian Gulf. 
the next lectures will show us Mussulman pirates 
from Abyssinia, possessing themselves of strong- 
holds on the coast, requiring to be expelled by 
English arms. To this day the army of tho 
Nizam numbers 15,000 pure Arabs, besides otliers 
of the same blood and name, but born in India. 
Tlicse are less highly esteemed as soldiers, and 
receive lower pay. The so-called Mapillas of 
Malabar (a name curiously transferred from the 
Christians, who originally came from the same 
quarter) appear to be equally in the main of 
Arab blood. Besides ])ure Arabs, indeed, Mussiil- 
men of the Abyssinian coast have become settled 
m India, The Abyssinians of Zinjirah, oi* more 
pro[)erly Zanjira, figure conspicuously in the early 
history of the East India Company; and three 
smjill territories on the western coast, granted by 
a ^lahratta chief to an Abyssinian “Siddee” in 
1 71) 1, are still held by his representatives under the 
British rule. I may indeed say that these “Siddees,” 
employed as porters, form the most dangerous 
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class of Mussulmeu at Bombay, as being alike paii'i' i. 
Ignorant, brutal, bigoted, and of great physical 
strength. /.Krr iv 

You might say that the Mussulman population ^ ^ ' 

are rather, to speak geologically, a scattered bed 
of alluvial sand or gravel than an actual stratum 
in Indian society. But tliey nevertheless con- 
stitute an element in it, of which it is difficult 
to over-estimate tho importance. Reckoned va- 
riously at one-eighth or one-sixteenth of the 
total population of India, or, in other words, at 
from eleven to twenty-three millions, they are 
everywhere, except, 1 believe, in tlio runjab, 
either the leading, or on a level with the leading, 
caste. They were reckoned, some years back,^ to 
compose fifteen per cent., or i*ather less tlian one- 
sixth, of the llciigal Native Infantry, more than 
half of the cavalry, the loading arhi ; more than 
one-third of the Madras Native Infantry, nearly 
tlio whole of the cavalry ; fenniiig, however, 
only a fraction (about one-sixteenth) of the native 
infantry of Bombay. In that important body of 
troops, called the Nizam’s Contingent, they com- 
])oso nearly the whole bulk of the cavalry, — tho 
best paid service in all India. The only Hindoo 
castes that can struggle with them for equality, 
arc the Rajpoots in the North, the Nyrs in Ma- 
labar, tho Brahmins everywhere. Hence there 
IS a constant tendency for the lo\;er-caste Hindoo 
to embrace Mahoiiimedanism, and so lift liimself 
in the social scale. It is not that the Brahmin 
will treat him with one whit less contempt ; 
but he becomes a member of a fellow.ship wliich 
is ever aspiring to the highest place, though its 
^ 8oe Major Hough’s “ India as it ought to be,” pp. ^7-8. 
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I’Airr T. actual position in the scale varies with localitj-. 

Rncxn. ^ there is something, no doubt, in Me.hom- 

Lh( r. ij^ niedanism which, reckoning at the lowest, tends 
^ to bring out a rough animal freedom. The 
Mussulmen of India, though many of them 
undoubtedly of pure Hindoo blood, arc generally 
men stronger built, of ruder health, of bolder 
manners, of more I'eckless courage ; whilst the 
, Koran, with its sublime pictures of (lod’s power, 
its noble proclamations of Cod’s unity, appeals 
also to the higher nature in the Hindoo. It was 
_ the Koran which brought the worthiest S{)0cimen 
of tile modern Hindoo, the Hrahmin Rannnohuii 
Roy, out of polytheism ; and, notwithstanding 
his subsequent acipiaintanco with (Jhristianity, 
he is said never to have got much beyond the 
Koran in his faith to the last. To this day 
Mahommedanism has its converts among the 
higher classes of Hindoos as well ns among the 
lower. The present able minister of the Nizam, 
8alar Jung, whose fiian friendship for us has 
hitherto kept under insurrection in his sove- 
reign’s country, — the sleeping Mussulman vol- 
cano, so to speak, of the Deckan, — is, I believe, 
the son of a liigh-class convert from Hindooisrn. 

The Mussulmen are scattered as landholders 
and traders over the whole face of the country : 
though forming nowdicrc the bulk of the agricul- 
tural population, except in parts of Oude, and 
in the Punjab, where the cultivators of the soil 
are, if I mistake not, Jats converted to Mahom- 
inedanism. Other Mahommedan settlements are 
those of the Afghan race in Rohilcund ; the 
population of the north-west extremity of the 
Punjab must also be of this blood ; these were, 
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no donbt, the men of whom late Indian advices paht i 
told us, that in the valley of Swat, some Hindoo Eacfif. 
mutineers were seized by the villagers, and by 
main force circumcised and compelled to profess 
I^rahonunedanism. The valley of the Indus, 
again, with its population of weakl}'^ Scindiilns of 
the fat river basin, of warlike Beloochees of the 
desert and of the hills, is also Mahommedan. 

Observe that, in dealing with IJindooism, the 
Mussulman faith has a strange advantage. The one 
is essentially, at tlie }>rcsent day, a system of out- 
ward observances ; the other is connected with 
an indelible outwar<l sign. Hence, while the 
water of Ohristian baptism, though willingly re- 
cpived, may bo washed away, if the Brahmin 
chooses, by ritual observances, there is absolutely 
no return into the Hindoo comiiTuiiity for the 
man who has once, though by sheer outward 
force, roeeivetl the outward mark of Islam. You 
will see thus what a strong temptation there 
has alw'ays existed in India for the Mussulman 
to make converts, literally at the point of the 
sword ; what a strong temptation there has been 
for the sword-made convert himself to cleave to 
the faith of the compieror. By no fault of his 
(*wn,— it may be in spite of his utmost otTorts, — 
lie finds himself suddenly and for ever an outcast 
from tlie society to which he belonged ; neitlu'r 
money nor penances can ever restore him to his 
former status. And he finds himself, also, suddenly 
placed in a new society, rejoicing in its strength 
and 111 the assurance of God’s favour, offering him 
a full share in the privileges which it has won 
and in tliosc which it aspires to win. Is there 
really any option which he can exercise between 
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PARTI, the two? Accordingly, India offers many sam- 
Eitcett. pics of tribes avowedly Hindoo in race, but 
forcibly converted to Mahornmedanism. In some 
^ instances, it is right to say/ the tics of blood 
have proved stronger than the decrees of caste, 
and the unwilling converts have been allowed 
still to intermarry with their Hindoo kinsmen. 

The practice of forcible conversion has, how- 
ever, told against klahommedanism itself, as it 
was right it should do. Hindooism has greatly 
reacted upon Mahornmedanism in India. The 
Hindoo system, unable to repel it, has, as it wore, 
opened to receive it, Thougli there may be 
rivalry on the Midiommcdan’s part with the 
highe.st castes of all, still those castes themselves 
acknowledge him as a member of the system, as 
having unfpiestionable caste snpci'lority over the 
castes below themselves. The Mahunimedan has 
himself adoi)ted many caste prejudices, es])('cially 
in matters of food, and as towards the Feringlu'e, 
or Kuro])ean, by whom he holds liimself geiiernlly 
polluted. In direct op[)ositiun to the praeticoa 
of his brethren farther west, and to the true 
Moslem law, he will accc])t food from the high- 
caste idolater, and not from a Christian. He 
has even, as Major Cunningham shows, ecane to 
recognise four classes of true believers, answering 
to the four castes of the liimloos, and in which 
Hindoo converts take their place, according to 
their original position in their own system. De- 
votees of cither worship attract to themselves 
equal popular veneration. The Itajpoot will 
often invoke the prayers of a living Mussulman 
saint. At the lowest extremity of the religious 
1 Among the Rajpoots. 
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;calc, it is often diflicult to distinguish the Mns- i’art i 
udinan from the Hindoo cynic. The picture Facet. 
[ have already given of a devotee of Siva at Be- 
lares, might do for many a Mussulman dervish. 

This approximation between the high-caste 
Hindoo and the Indian Mussulman, alone ex- 
[)lains the great anomaly of the present military 
rebellion, that although it is essentially a Mus- 
sulman revolt, — plotted with reference to events 
in Miissidmaii history, — gathering to Mussul- 
man Del Id as its natural centre, — talving the 
representative of the old Mussulman emperors 
i\s its nominal head, — it is yet uiKpiestionahly 
mixed up with liigh-caste Hindoo, but csjiccially 
with Bralunin, feelings and pretensions. Never- 
tJieh’ss, that such a combination should have 
been possible testifies to some enormous blunder, 
to say the least, on our part. For the last half 
century has witnessed the growth of an exactly 
oppo-iitc tendency. Beyond all doubt, there 
has been a revival of Mu.s.sulman eutliusiasm, 
of ^Mussulman flanaticism. A movement closely 
analogous to that of the Wahabccs of Arabia has 
sprung up, aspiring to reform the corruptions of 
modern Mahommedanism. t shall h.ave to tell 
you something, in later lectures, of Syed Ahmed, 
tJio cv-trooper and ex-robber, who set up for a 
Mussulman reformer some forty or fifty years 
ago, and, from 1826 to 1831, w'aged religious 
war against the Sikhs ; of the tumults which 
broke out after his death in Lower Bengal, 
tiirough the oppression of the Hindoos by his 
followers j of the fanatical Mussulman paniphlets 
which were in circxdation in Oude some yeare 
ago ; of the disturbances in that country arising 
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PART I. out of them but a short time previous to the 
Racei. annexation of the country, and how they were 
only quelled by separating the Hindoo from the 
Mussulman soldiers, and leading the former alone 
against the Mussulman insurgents. When we 
read theiso accounts of yesterday, and are told 
that to-day a mixed soldiery of Mussulmen 
and Hindoos, drawm almost entirely from that 
.country — Oude— where such fierce religious 
feuds between the two creeds were so lately 
raging, are united in arms against the Christian, 
we shall feel, I think, perfectly astounded, and 
shall feel inclined to look for the causes of the 
insurrection somewhat deeper than the level of 
newspaper rant, (See Appendix H.) 

You will have observed that I have said 
notliing of Hindoo political history. The reason 
is, that whatever it may have been, it has left 
but few traces in our own days ; none scarcely 
worth gathering up. Some oflshoots of T)ast 
Hindoo polities still exist in the w'cst of the 
table-land of Hindostan, amongst the princes 
of lLij])ootana, otherwise called Ilajasthan. Hcac 
the liaja of Oodipore, first of Hindoo sovereigns, 
— who, in Hindoo toys, is always re[)resented as 
much bigger than any other king, — claims de- 
scent from one of the mythic astral dynasties ; 
wdiether as a child of the Sun, or of the Moon, 
I really do not recollect. But, beyond the ex- 
planation which these traditions aftbrd of the 
hereditary pri«le of the Rajpoot,* they seem to 
have little present value for us. There is, indeed, 

^ It should bo ob.sen^ed that th^ lu-incos of Kajpootana 
have all remainod stanch to us in^ the present struf^glc. 
For a long time the Kotali contingent was the only one 
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a history of ancient India in course of being dis- part i. 
covered, of which, hereafter, we may see more R<ices. 
clearly the bearing upon the present times. Tiie 
accounts of the Greeks, and especially the con- 
quests of Alexander the Great, shed one broad 
gleam of light across 1 1 indoo legends ; and the 
history of the kingdom of Bactria which he 
founded, gradually unearthed (I speak literally) 
in its coins, ajid the clue which the imported 
Greek art of the coiner affords from hence- 
forth, constitute one of the most curious tales of 
i modern science and arclueology, until it links 
itself with a still more curious one, that of the 
deciphering of Buddhist monuments, which in 
turn, aided by Buddhist legendary history, carry 
on the clue from that pei’iod ; for Buddhism, 
indeed, it was which seems to have given the 
TTindoo both historic monuments and religious 
sculpture.^ 

It is quite different with Maliommedanism. 

This stands, like Christianity, sharply out in 
time at a given epoch; has a central era to 
which all is referrcfl, from which all is reckoned. 

It lias always had its historians ; its present con- 
dition lies everywhere, more or less, in its past 
history. You cannot understand its relation to the 
history of British India, unless you know some- 
thing of its relation to the history of India, before 
an English foot was planted in the country. 

It is nearly twelve centuries since India first 

which inutinie<l, — tho Kotah people being comparatively 
low-c.iste. Tho Jodhporo legion has, however, lately fol- 
lowed its example. 

' See Mrs. Bpoir’s book for part of tho facts above alluded 
to. Mr. Masson’s “Ariana Anti<pia” is, however, tho 
yruat reiKirtory of Grajco-InJian arcl^ology. 
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PART I. heard the Mussulman war-cry. Fifty years had 
R(U'e!s. j^ot elapsed since the death of Mahommed, 
LECT.ii\ horsemen were seen in Mooltan. 

^ Sind was next invaded, — Mooltan subdued under 
Kasim, in 711. A Turkish dynasty founded by 
Alptegin supplied, however, the first great Mus- 
sulman coiHpieror in Northern India, Mahmoud 
of Chuznec, 097-10150; but even his conquests 
■ comprise little more than (luzerat and the 
Punjab. The tenth and most famous expedition 
to India, wns marked by the storming of the cele- 
brated fortified tcmjdc of Somnath, in Guzerat, 
dedicated to Siva, whose idol was daily washed 
in Ganges water, brought for the purpose, while 
the revenues of 10,000 villages were devoted to 
the support of the temple. When the temple 
was taken, the Brahmins ottered large sums foi 
the ransom of the idol ; iMahmoud broke it with 
his mace, and a flood of jewels poured forth, far 
exceeding in value the ransom ottered. It is the 
gates of this temple, reputed to bo of sandal- 
wood, which were brought back from Ghuznee 
by our troops on the second Afghanistan cam- 
paign, and formed the subject of a proclamation 
by Lord Ellenborough, much talked of at the 
time. The object of the measure was to give 
witness that the tide of victory had, after more 
than eight ceuturic.s, flowed back for the first 
time from India westward. As an act of de- 
fiance to Islam, it may not have been without 
its beiiring on the jmesent struggle. 

It was nearly two centuries later, however, 
before a new dynasty, that of the house of Ghor, 
took Delhi, afterwards the seat of the Mussul- 
man power in India, and spread their conquests 
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as far as Ikiigal (1176-1206). The Deckan part i 
was inviHlcd towards the close of the thiileenth 
centiir}'’ (1294), and by 1310 the Mussulman 
arms had been pushed as far as Cape Comorin. 

One of the great disasters of Indian history 
falls at tlie close of the fourteenth century. In 
1308, Timour the Lame, — Timourlenk or Ta- 
niLM-laue, — invaded Northern India, defeated the 
then reigning ^lussulman sovereign, and sacked 
and burned Delhi, massacreing all the inha- 
bitants. The sack lasted five daj's, Timour re- 
maining a tranquil spectator, and celebixiting a 
feast in honour of his victory. 

From Timour was descended Baber (lo04- 
1.330), the founder of the greatest Mussulman 
dynasty of India, — that of the so-called “ Great 
Moguls” of Delhi,— umler the shadow of whose 
name the present warfare is waged against us by 
the insurgents. The names of liis five first 
successors, Humayoon, Akbar, Jehangeer, Shah 
Jelian, Aurungzebe, (1530-1707,) arc household 
words in India, and are connected with innu- 
merable palaces, mosques, monuments, public 
works still existing, with innumerable tales and 
legends present to every mind, with many 
practices and customs still pi'evalent. Akbar, 
tlu'ough Ins ministers, was the author of the 
financial system, which still forms the substm- 
tum of our own. The reign of Shah Jehan is 
always referred to as the standard era of Mogul 
prosperity. The height of Mogul splendour was 
reached under \urungzebe, — although his long 
reign (1G6 1-1707) was also the period of the 
decline of the empire. 

The great feature of AuruugzebcV reign indeed, 

G 
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PART I. the rise of the last Hindoo power — that of tlie 
Races. ^lahrattas — is so inseparably connected with the 
later history of Hritish India, that it will be 
necessary to dwell upon it hereafter in some 
detail. Suffice it hero to say that, under Au- 
rntigzebc’s successors, the decline of the Mogul 
empire was mpid. The vice-royalties, and other 
inferior governments even, into which it was 
.parcelled out, became first independent, then 
encroached upon each other and upon the parent 
empire, until eventually they were all, with one ex- 
ception, absorbed into Briti.sii India. Mussulman 
invaders from without helped internal dismem- 
berment, and imperial Delhi, in the course of the 
eighteenth century, was sacked by every enemy 
in turn — by Persian, by Mahratta, by Afghan. 

The last effort of Mussulman life was the 
foundation of the new Mussulman kingdom of 
Mysore in Southern Indi.a, which extended Mus- 
sulman sway ov(‘r provinces, such as Malabar, 
that had never been subjected to it. Its 
splendour, however, was as brief as it was vi^id ; 
two reigns compose its whole history. With 
ITyder Ali it rose ; with Tippoo Sultan it pe- 
rished, in the last year of the eighteenth century. 

The only fragment of Mussulman rule which 
.subsists is the country of the Nizam, once the 
Mogul viceroy of the Dcckaii for tho emperors; 
an English ally, almost an Englisli vassal, yet sur- 
rounded by a turbulent and dangerous Mussul- 
man population. There may be a few more petty 
Mussulman chiefs still ruling under British protec- 
tion, such as the Nawab of Biiojial in Hindustan. 

But every Indian Mussulman yet looks for- 
ward to the day when his creed shall rule India. 
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LECTURE V. 

THE CIIETSTIANS AND Til KIR ALLIES. 

Tlio Syn.'ui C'h)‘istmnR — Tho Aniicniuns---Tho Portngiie‘' 0 — - 
Skclcli (il their Histoiy — 'l'h« Dutch — Tho Kii}jfhsh- Tho 
Danes and their (Jlorv- Tlie French and their InHucnee — 
l)il]eienco hetweon the Fnj^hsh and other Nations, the 
KnL^h^ll not Sittlers — Knehsli Pliansoeism towards tho 
llaltdHlood'' — Insit^intiennco t)f the permanent Km>h.sh Ele- 
tn('nt— Tbe fndio<i- Planter'' — 'rhe Pi esidential (Mties— Simla 
and the llillv- Coilee-l’lanteis ufVV\naad, k<i. — Tho Hoat- 
in^^ Eiudi'^h Po| allot ion ; Civil an<1 Military Sci vices — Rail- 
wav Mi>n ainl their \ddue— The Weakness of the Enyh''h 
lOlenicnt onr own doiny — Temlency of the Insnrrcetiun to 
evohe a (_'hi Isteiidom m India — The Native Conveits- - 
Oiistiu Ics to Con vei Sion - ( 'hi istian Alhe.s : The Jews — The 
P^isces — 'I’ho j’aisoe Knight and Baronet. 

I TiAVF. called the last stratum of Indian society part j 
tho Christian. But the application of the tei-m Hdrcf 
here is indeed wholly inappropriate. The Chris- lect r 
tian elements in India form a most various group 
of (Icjiosits ; a local vein running deep in the 
soil ; a line of bouhlers and shingle fringing the 
sea-coast and the banks of one great river ; a top- 
dressing scattered, more or less, over the whole 
face of the country, 

Tho earliest of those, however curious, has 
never had any political impoitancc. In the 
earliest ages of the Church, Christianity is said 
to have been carried by St. Thomas to India. 

Whether this be true or not certain it is that 
G 2 
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PART I within the first few centuries of our era, Chris- 
Racea. tiaus affiliated to the Syrian Church became 
Lhc'i settled on the v;estern coast of the Deckan. 

d'heir descendants — probably now much dwindled 
in number, and now reckoned at 100,000, called 
the Nazarene or Syrian Christians — are to he 
found at the extreme south of the peninsula, 
clnefiy within the protected state of Tiavancore, 
' keeping up their own ritual and connexion. 
Tlieir creed is very debased, their social ])osition 
generally very degraded. Yet the very fact of 
their existence is such a protest against the pre- 
tended catholicity of the Komisli Church, that 
the latter has been unremitting in her endeavour^ 
to absorb or extirpate them, never sparing jiersc- 
cution when feasible. Two or three years back, 
the Lonilon ])apers contained a quaint touching 
apj)eal by a ])relate of this community, wlio had 
never been allowed to reach his Hock. 

There is another race of Christians, the Arme- 
nians, which I may place at once with the Syrians 
as equally ancient in jioint of ritual, although of 
later date in tlieir arrival, — the first Armeniaub 
in India having been, I believe, like the Parsees. 
of whom I am about to speak, refugees from 
Mahoimnedan ])ei sedition fiirther west. Whilst 
the Syrian Cliristiaiis do notdilfer in colour from 
other natives, are fixed to the soil, follow all 
usual handicrafts and employments, and belong 
to the lowest classes of society, the Armenians of 
India aro, as elsewhere, rich merchants and 
money-dealers, frequenting large cities. I do 
not know whether their presence in India is to 
he regarded as an advantage. Since llussia ob- 
tained, unnoticed by Western flurope, the cession 
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of the Armenian holy city of Etchmiazin, and pah'I' i 
made a Russian functionary of the Arinonian Rncn. 
patriarch, we are justified in regarding almost ^ ^ ' 

every Armenian as a Russian agent or spy.' ^ 

We now come to a Christian element, at one 
time of considerable political importance in India, 
though now of very little — the Portuguese. The 
actual Portuguese territory in India at the pre- 
sent day, is confined to tliree settlements on the 
western coast, Goa. Damnun, and Diu, compris- 
ing an area of 10G6 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of dl.'b2G2 souls. Cut in addition to 
these last fragments of a once mighty empire, you 
wdl find all al<»ng the coasts, but especially the 
western one, in Rcngal, and indeed more or less 
now, in the wake of the English, all over India, 
a population often searcely to be distinguislied 
111 hue from the Hindoo, but jirofessing the 
Homan Catholic fiiith, aftecting the European 
costume, and the speaking of European languages, 
and bearing the iiauie of Portuguese. The lowest 

‘ riissopholn!! find ]iyili<)]>hi>I.ia ] l(H)k ujion tis disoascs 
c(|u.illv 1’Iu‘ .A lahoiiistrin onnijiai-.-ns havo had at least the 
advant ly'o ot teaching us, hy vcjy costlv’^ oxpencnco, what 
ditricultiO'. the Russians would luuo to sui mount ni reaching 
Iinha. Still, it will l)c as well lor us to ki'cp stoailily in 
tuhkI that the iiuasmn of India, at an ciuIku- or later period, 

Is t/((' firohlein of Kussian nuhtarv science, the fixed idea 
ot ail Russian officers ; and that, slowly and steadily, Rus- 
•-nn dominion is fori ing its wav to the south-west. When 
Rcneial Rerow ski stoitod for the Khiva campaign, betook 
with him a supply of iiroserved meats tor two ye.us ; and 
the Russi<ui oiitpo.sts are now dOO miles liO)’ond Khua. 

Alter (Jeneral Ferowski’s return, bis house was the icgnlar 
resort for the agents of the Russian (Ji'vcrnnient in Tndia ; a 
tiunierous body ol men of all classes, man^ of them natives 
ot the latter country. 1 state these things on tho authority 
of an car and eyewitness, who had ample oppoitunities of 
oliservation. 
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I’ART I of these are boatmen and servants, the latter 
Racex. valuable as free from caste prejudice ; the hif^hest, 
T.EC'i j. loerchants and sul)ordinate Government officials, 
— uncovenanted servants, as they are termed. 
The designation of “ Portuguese” is, in fact, nearly 
equivalent to native Homan Catholic ; for many 
of them have certainly not a drop of Portuguese 
blood in their veins, many of them do not speak 
a word scarcely of any Kuropean language. This 
is owing to two causes ; first, that when Portu- 
guese dominion was at its height in India, its 
career was one of forcible proselytism ; second, 
that at all times it has been the practice of the 
Portuguese, as a matter of course, to make their 
slaves and servants members of their church.^ 
Tlie Portuguese made their a])pearanco in 
India with Vasco de Gama, in 1497, and, like 
the Syrian Christians, on the west coast first. 
Calicut, then tlie capital of a powerful Hindoo 
prince, called the Samooree, or Zamorin, was the 
first place at which they landed. This first expe- 
dition has the good fortune' of having been cele- 
brated in one of the famous poems ol the world, ^ 
tlie Lusiad, or rather Lusiads, of Camoiois. The 
Portuguese had the good fortune to meet at their 
first arrival witli a Moor of Barbary, who became 
their interpreter, and seems to have favoured his 
Cliristian neigldiours against the Hindoos, and 
even against his ow'ii co-roligionists. Camoeiis 

' A so-eallcd “ Portuj(uese ” ayah, or nurho, of my 
mother’s, a perfectly inviilujil>lo servant at all ]K)int.s, was a 
native child who had been bought by a Portuf^uese lady ot 
Madms from starviiif? jiarents durinj,^ a famine, and ininle 
a Christian of, besides being trained up with the utmost 
kindness. 

One greatly over valued, in my judgment. 
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describes tlie population of Malabar as divided part i. 
into two classes, both of 'rt'hich exist there to this 
day — the Nyrs and Puliars, treating the Brahmins ^ 

only as priests of the Nyrs. He mentions the 
curious Nyr custom of the wife being common to 
the brothers of the same fimily ; the regular 
intercourse with the coast of Arabia ; describes in 
glowing terms the splendour of the tem})]es and 
palaces of Calicut. Both Hindoos and Mussul- 
inen appear to have distrusted the new comers, 
and plotted against them ; but they were suffered 
finally to leave with a rich freight. 

Tins wjis enough to stir up European cupidity. 

In 1.301, Cabral was sent out witli a lieet of 
thirteen sail and 1,500 men, — discovered Brazil 
by tlie way, — wrung from the Zamorin a treaty 
and permission to establish a factory, quari'ciled 
with him after awhile, bombarded Calicut, and 
eventually left for Euro])e, after having concluded 
ticaties with the rulers of (\)chin and Cannauore, 
leaving factors at the principal posts of the 
coast. »• 

Having once obtained their footing, the Portu- 
guese soon put forward the papal bull, which 
bestowed upon them all countries east of a given 
longitude, claiming the submission of the native 
l)rinces by virtue of it, as the Spaniards in Ame- 
rica. They were fortunate enough to be able to 
enforce such pretensions by means of two great 
men, Alphonso do Albuquerque (1510-1515), and 
Joao de Castro. The Portuguese power was chiclly 
naval, and was not confined to India. Albuquer- 
que not only occupied Coa, making it the capital 
of the Portuguese empire in the East, but Ormuz 
in the Persian Gulf on the one side, and Malacca 
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PART I. on the other; studding moreover with military 
Races, posts and fiictories tho wliole intermediate line of 
coast. He succeeded in making himself popular 
among tho conquered peoples ; the native princes 
went into mourning at his death ; and long after 
it, we are told that Mahommedan and Hindoo, 
wlien injured by his countrymen, would resort to 
his tomb and complain to him of tlieir wrongs. 
Joao de Castro, celebrated by his relief of Dm, 
and his compicsts in Guzerat and the Deckan, 
was an equally eminent ruler, under whose 
peaceful and jmst sway the Portngue '‘0 empire in 
the East attained its higlicst pitclx of, greatness. 
Though it never seems to have extended very far 
inland, it had spread by this time over the whole 
west coast of India, including Ceylon, and ovei' the 
shores of the Persian Gnlf , and besides forts and 
factories on the east coast of India, it comprised 
many of the Eastern Islands, with Malacca. In 
the course of their Indian conquests, tho Portu- 
guese had found themselves opposed not only by 
tlie Hindoo, espc'cially thOfl Mussulman inhabit- 
ants, but by fleets from Arabia and Egypt. The 
Venetians entered into a treaty with the Sultan 
of Egypt against them, and supplied timber from 
the i3almatian forests for .shi[»-buihlmg in the 
Red Sea, wdience twelve men-of-war sailed against 
them with Mameluke forces onboard. After the 
conquest of Egyjit by tho Turks, the rivalry re- 
mained the same ; and one of tho leading events 
in the history of Portiigudse India, is the defence 
of Dill against the Turkish armament sent by 
Sultan Selim (lo.’lH). 

Their own rapacity and cruelty at last ruined 
them. A general massacre of the uativc^scameu, 
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untler Mesquita, on tho Malabar coaf<t, and other part i 
outrages, raised formidable insurrections on the ffanH. 
niainlaTul, in Ceylon, in the Eastern Islands. They 
were expelled in several instances, and from the 
period of tlie annexation of Poitugal to Spain, in 
1578, there is a rapid decline of the Portuguese 
power. Tho lowest depth of misgovernmeut 
was realized in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, when the Governor-General Azevedo re- 
ceived orders from Ma<lrid, to put up every 
(jffice in tiio Government, civil or military, to 
public auction. The latter part of their history 
IS solely filled with religious struggles and squab- 
bles. Jesuitism had made its apiiearance in 
India, curly in the sixteenth century, with Francis 
Xaviei*, the noblest reprosontativc it ever had. 

Tho Portuguese rule became gradually ideiitiiied 
svith the progress, not only of llomaiiisru, hut of 
Jesuitized Pomanism. The Jesuits were intent 
on iimkiiig converts, — were altogether unscru- 
pulous as to the means of doing so, passing them- 
selves oir, for instance, .as Hindoo devotees. The 
miiiiber of their converts was indeed considerable, 

— gn'ater by far than that of tho converts, of any 
otiicr ixdigious bod}'' in the East, lint the so- 
I'alled I’ortugueso of India are generally (except 
lu the liielicr ranks) a degraded class, nnwarlike, 
untruthful, unfaithful. Goa is a wreck of great- 
ness, and all the Portuguese territories are tlniily 
and wietchedly jieopled.* 

Next after the Portuguese, the Dutch made 

^ 'Hiere aro, however, oviflences of great pros])erity nmier 
tho iVirtiiguese nito in turritoiioH ton(|UPro<l by the Mah- 
i'Utas, and now held by us. See Mr Savilo Marriott’s evi- 
leneo bclor(n.he Cotton Committee ot 1848, quoi les 468t> 4<)V(8. 
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I’AUT I. their appearance in India. Houtman, a Diitcli 
Rdcea. merchant, in jail for debt at Lisbon, was able to 
send over information respecting the East to his 
countrymen, then in the midst of their war of 
independence. They paid his debts in return ; 
formed a Dutch East India Company on his 
arrival in Holland (L'594), and sent out a fleet, 
which appeared in the Indian seas in the year 
, 1600. The oppression exercised by the Por- 
tuguese caused them to be received as deliverers 
in the first instance, and by various naval suc- 
cesses they contributed much to impair the pres- 
tige of Portuguese power. But the Dutch are 
proverbially hard masters, and their own oppres- 
sions soon deprived them of native sympathy. 
The Dutch East India Company is, however, re- 
markable as having first set the example of 
seeking territorial acquisitions rather tlian trade, 
and as having been shown up as a model by the 
English East India Company to its servants,* ou 
this account. The chief Dutch settlements were 
at Cochin and Negapatam, in the extreme south, 
both west and east, and at Chinsurah, on the 
Hooghly, in Bengal, besides a large territory io 
Ceylon, and an empire in Eastern India and its 
islands. Their remaining settlements in India were 
sold to the East India Company some years back. 

The English trod close ou the heels of the 
Dutch. • Of the rise of the English East India 
Company I shall speak in my next lecture. 

The Danes followed next. The chief scat of 
their operations was in Tanjore, on the south- 
eastern coast ; their chief settlements were even- 
tually Tranquebar, on this coast, and Seramporo, 
in Bengal. These settlements, like tfte Dutch, 
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Mere sold to the East India Company some years part i. 
back. But the history of the Danish element in Ram. 
roodorn Indian history cannot be so easily dis- 
posed of. Notwithstanding some early excesses, '''' ^ 

the Danes have a glory of their own in that 
country, which is not that of conquest. It was 
they who introduced Protestant missionary eii- 
terpriao into India ; and if Protestant Chris- 
tianity seems at last to have taken local root 
amongst the natives in Tinnevelly, at the extreme 
south of the peninsula, theirs must be the credit. 

The blessed name of Swartz, — to whom the 
Mahratta Rajah of Tanjorc bequeathed the 
guardianship of his infant successor, — is surely a 
brighter ornament to Danish history than the 
fame of any Clives or Warren Hastings’s to our 
own. Even at a much later period, the Danish 
settlement of 8crampore was the hcad-quai ters 
of English missionary enterprise ; our missionary 
})rcs8 had to take refuge under a foreign flag 
from godless Calcutta, with its press fetters. 

I’ho last comers of European nations in India 
were the French, — the only people, be.sides the 
Portuguese, who have retained any settlements 
there. The French East India Company was 
founded in 16G4-, moro than a century and a 
half after our connexion with the country : it 
only remained in existence for about a century. 

Yet the brilliancy and importance of French 
relations with India has been out of all propor- 
tion to their success. Until the latest times, 

Qothing can be moi’e imbecile than the conduct 
jf the French authorities in India; notliing’ 
more remarkable than the efforts of individual 
Freuchmon. During a brief period of splendour, 
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I’ VHT I. thVee eminent men — Labourdonnais, Dupleix, 
Li^cr ’r — rendered French influence paramount in 

^ ' i the l)eckan. When it was broken up, various 
handfuls of Frenchmen attached themselves to 
native princes, and organized for them magni* 
ficent armies; so that it came to' be a staple 
article in our treaties with conquered sovereigns, 
that they should employ no foreigners, especially 
,in their military service, without our consent. 
It might almost be said that, up to the latest 
period, our worst enemy in India has been French 
discipline, as applied to native troops ; for, 
although of the leading officers in Ilunjeet Singh’s 
service — Allard, Ventura, Avitabile, Court, — two 
only were Frenchmen, yet all were educated in 
tliat great French school of war, the campaigns 
of the First Empire ; and the splendid Sikh 
armies which they had trained, as wc well know, 
though ill commanded, or not commanded at all, 
were almost a match for our own. 

TheFrench possessions in India are insignificant, 
and for the last hundred years ncui'ly have in- 
variably been resumed without trouble whenever 
needed, on the breaking out of a war. They 
consist of Pondicherry, the capital, with Karikal, 
on the eastern coast of the Deckaii, Mali6, on 
the western coast, Chandernagore, on the Hoogiily, 
and Yanaon, I really do not know where. But, 
unlike the Portuguese, they are populous and 
flourishing. With au area of less than two- fifths 
of the Portuguese, their population amounts to 
nearly two-thirds.^ Pondicherry is a brilliant 

1 French torritorios — area ISS square miles, population 
203,887; Portufjueso — area 1006 s<iuare miles, population 
313,262. 
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little Freuch capital, the gaieties of which are the part i. 
envy of neighbouring English stations. The Enan. 
native population is lightly taxed, thriving, and lkct. r. 
Frenchified to an amusing degree, we are told, ^ y ^ 
the French language being almost universally 
diffused:^ The only blot upon the credit of the 
French rule here is, that Pondicherry is the chief 
scat of the French cooly emigration to the West 
Indies, — a process commencing almost invariably 
with kidnapping or inveiglement upon our own 
territories, and terminating, not indeed in the 
larger French islands, but in French Guiana (as 
1 have from an eye-witness), in actual slavery of 
tlie most oppressive character. 

To oom})lete the summary of European ele- 
ments in India, we must take into account a 
sprinkling of men of all nations, some traders, 

Hurue mere adventurers, some connected with the 
ItoiTiisli Church, lUilians, Swiss, Germans, Swedes, 
tl'c. <kc. Italian Jesuits pervade the liomish 
])ricstliood ; Swiss watchmakers are to be found 
at the Presidencies ; our own General Van 
Cortlandt, now doing such efficient service, is the 
son of a Dutchman, by a Sikh mother, as- was the 
late Dyce Sombre, the disgraceful story of whose 
inari’iago and lunacy gave such food for scandal 
sonic years back, of a Frenchman or German by 
another native. 

If wo turn back now to the consideration of 
tlie English element in its present condition, we 
shall find one marked contrast between it and 
^he ocher European elements of modern origin. 
Portuguese and Frenchman, Dutchman and 


^ f-Joe Apj>entlix E. 
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p\RT I Dane, al) for the most part settled in India as a 
lima. home. They brought up their children in the 
LECT. V. of their adoption ; they assimilated, were it 
^ Y ^ only for mere selfish comfort’s stike, each a siu- 
rounding little group of natives to themselves 
Not so the Englishman. His lioine has always 
been behind him ; ho has come to India to make 
money, and to return then to his own country ; 
, sending to it as pledges, I had almost said as 
hostages, his lawful children, sometimes his 
iiatuival ones. Hence the Englibhman has un- 
questionably amalgamated less tlian any other 
European with the native races, has less under- 
stood their habits and feelings, less imbued them 
with, moulded tlietn to, his own. Hence, again, 
where there has been mixture of blood, there 
has been a stigma attached to it. The Anglo- 
Indian contempt for “half-castes” is pre-emi- 
nently English. The rortuguese are almost 
universally a mixed race. The French, so exclu- 
sive ill the West Indies, in the Mauiitius, at 
Bourbon, as towards the mixed offspring of the 
white and the negro, — have never shown the same 
feeling towards the half-bloods of native liuliau 
origin. That insolent English I'hariseeism, 
which tends, I fear, to increase rather than to 
diminish,^ is weakening, instead of strengthening, 
Engli.sh influence in India, by driving many of 
the half-bloods of English parentage to the lower 
level of the Portuguese, instead of raising them 
to that of their own fathers. There is a some- 
what considerable extent of intermarriage bo- 

^ Captain Hervey, of tho Madras army, rojoices to think 
that marriages of Englisli oilicers with h.ili- liloods now .sehloiii 
oecur, and speaks of the latter in terms wliich aro a disgrace 
to his otherwi.se right-minded work. 
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tween the poorer English “ Eumsians,” or ‘'East vaut i. 
[iidians,” or “ Indo-Britons,” as they are called, Racn. 
uid the Portuguese, tending to Romanize the lect. r 
ilTspring of the former/ Others, however, have v' ^ 
retained their English status, and are members 
great commercial firms, or have been even 
luliuitted into either service. But as wrong 
dways generates wrong, the unjust prejudice of 
the Anglo-Indian to\vards the East Indian drives 
the latter to assert still more strongly his distinc- 
tion from tlic native. I know no Englishmen 
who arc so apt to speak ill and contemptuously 
of the natives, who can apparently so little enter 
into their feelings or aiiiireeiate their grievances, 
as those who have native blood in their veins. 
Missionary operations among them have, how- 
over, of late years, in part corrected this evil, 
and Mr. Cl.irkson states that “in Bengal alone, 
luring the last fifty years, fifty mivssionaries have 
hueu appointed ” from among tho Indo-Britons.* 

When one attemjits to measure the amount of 
fuiy permanent, rooted English element in India, 
one is lost in amazement at first at its insigni- 
ficance, as compared with the vastness of our 
dominion there. At the extreme north-ea.st, in 
.1 (piarter quite removed from the sphere of general 
Indian ])olicy, a comparatively recent acquisition, 

Assam, is the seat of a growing tea-cultivation, 

’ ShaniL'ful to say, h.alf-ct«stes aro sometimes sufTored to 
yi'ow iij» Mahommefiaiis. Tlic Portm^ueso of .the oxtroine 
iiiii-th-east are also lajisinf? into Mahommedanisrn. See 
“ Pcn^jal as a Field of Missions,” p. (JS 

" So painful, however, is their condition, that some years 
hack they petitioned (Joveniiuont to be adinitto<l — to the 
n;>:hts of Enfrlishmen, is it supposed — no, to those of 
fuiixas ! — (Taylor & Mackonna’s “ India,” p. 579). 
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PA H I' I under independent English superintendence. To 
Races, the west of this tract lie the indigo districts— 
LECT. V Tirhoot especially, — stretching between the Hima- 
^ layas and the Ganges. These maintain the only 
distinct class of resident Englishmen in India, 
beyond the inhabitants of the three Presidencies; 
— a class very variously appreciated ; treated 
generally by civilians as utterly lawless, accused 
■ by missionaries of manifold oppressions ] deserv- 
ing, I dare say, much of the blame from both 
qnartej's ; and yet, I believe, perfectly invaluable 
as a body of independent English settlers, little 
inclined to cringe before any official, and haviiin; 
their interests more or less bound up with that 
of the land in which they reside. Their staple 
indeed is not one of a nature to promqte steadi- 
ness of character, the umiertainties of the indigu 
market being proverbial in India, so that indigo- 
planting is a species of agricultural gambling, 
like hop-planting with us ; and in former tinios, 
I believe, the ])lanters were indeed very nearly a 
set of mere rough outlaws ; but their character 
has iinjiroved of late ycara ; and the worthier 
jiinongst them exercise a most beneficial in- 
fluence u]>on the surrounding natives, and 
often practise a singular kind of quasi-patriarchiil 
justice amongst them. Speaking the language, 
familiar with clie usages of the country, they are 
resorted to voluntarily by the natives as arbiters 
in their disputes. 1 have heard of one of them, 
not many miles from Calcutta, who has grown 
to devote a day or two in evciy week to this 
benevolent purpose.^ 

^ The above fact was stated to mo from personal exj)cri- 
cnce, by a member of the Calcutta bar. I can Civsily believe 
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The next centres of English population are part i. 
the Presidencies so-called, — above all, the metro- Rnres. 
])olis of India, the City of Palaces, Calcutta, 
enjoying, like its sister Presidencies, the invalu- 
:ibie boon of English law, and, therefore, in 
dcs])itc,of all disadvantages of situation, one of 
the three fit homes of independent Englishmen. 

It is in these three Presidential cities, — Calcutta, 

Madras, Bombay, — that we find the most en- 
lightened, manly specimens of native character. 

Here native and European learn to feel that they 
liave common interests, and to act in concert. 

The political approximation between the two races 
is, however, far greater at Bombay, the Presi- 
de loy most open to European influence ; here it 
is that the sharp edge of caste j)rejudice has been 
worn lowest down. The reverse is the case at 
Madras. 

llising, how^over, already to Presidential im- 
jiorlanoe as an abode for Englishmen, and certain 
to exceed it ere long, is the hill district at the 
fotfl of tlie Himalayas, where Simla is situate. 

Here seeiiery of the most magnificent character, 
and the most delicious European climate, tempt 
F.nolislimcn to rc.sidcncc ; here schools arc grow- 
ing up, in which Indian children will receive 
tludr education, instead of being sent home to 
I'higlaud. Unfortunately, Simla is as yet only a 
resort of officials, invalids, and idlers ; the worst 
of all possible materials for a population which, 
physically and morally, shall be wholesome and 

It, <i,s precisely tlio same thing has hajipenod to a relative of 
rny oi\n, a chinamoii-plontcr, in Southern Fiuha. lie it 
ol)sci\c(l that m these cases the landowner is resorted to, 

instead of the regular inagistiate, .simply because the laiid- 
o\\nei'’.s justice is the better of the two. 

H 
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strong. It seems as yet to be only a sort of| 
Indian Cheltenham, or Leamington, on a some- 
what scattered scale. 

What Simla is to Northern India, that other 
hill-ranges are to other portions of it — Darjeeling 
for Calcutta, the Mahableshwar hills for Bombay, 
the delightful Neilgherries for Madras. In all 
such localities a resident English population is 
springing up ; but everywhere, unfortunately, one 
of much the same luxurious, indolent, boneless 
stamp as that of l^imla. *’ 

When we have spoken of the tea- districts of 
Assam, the indigo-districts, the three Presidencies 
and the Sanatoria in the hills, we have nearly 
exhausted tho localities of resident Englishmen, 
A few, however, are scattered hero and there 
through the country, as cotton-plantei’s, as owners 
of sugar estates. To tho south, in the hill- 
district of Wynaad, a small group of coffee- 
planters has of late years been growing up; 
whilst near Tellicherry an estate of five districts 
has been held by relations of my own,— the fii-st 
English land-owners in Southern India, — for the 
last half century, as a spice plantation. Besides 
theso may be mentioned a few hundred English, 
missionaries chiefly, however, perhaps, in the 
largo towns, with the exception of the Tinnevelly 
district. The Bale Missions have also various 
stations, including a farm on tho south coast ; but 
the reputation of theso Germans, which once stood 
very high, is now, I am told, at least in the south, 
greatly impaired.^ 


1 In one instance of recent date, with which I am inti- 
mately acquainted, the mischief-making of one of these 
missionaries, a converted German Jew, has nearly altogether 
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We now come to the floating English popula- part i. 
tion of India, that connected with the civil and • 
military services. The European soldiery of 
India, — the most important class at this time, — 
are divided between the Queen’s troops and the 
few European regiments in the immediate ser- 
vice of the Company; all whose native forces 
are, moreover, commanded by European officers. 

This military element is of the most nomadic 
character, three years being the regular period 
for a change of cantonments ; the only excep- 
tion Ijeing that of tlie erriplot/es at the centres 
of military administration, and, to some ex- 
tent, of the officers who obtain what is called 
“ political ” employ ; though even those expect 
to rise by change of locality. The civil service, 
though rather less erratic, is yet much more so 
than would be imagined ; and I know of one 
important district in Southern India where 
tlircc assistant collectors, each for the time the 
ovI(/ European official in the country, have suc- 
ceeded each other in less than three years, not one 
of them speaking a word of the local language. 

A last class of Englishmen in temporary em- 
ployment in India, but many of whom will pro- 
bably remain in the country, is that connected 
with the recently introduced railways, and I 
might add, steamers. The present insurrection 
has shown the value of the stalwart arm of the 
English navvy, and of the cool vigour and prac- 
tised eye of the English railway engineer, as the 
Soutal revolt did indeed already two years ago. 

The only regret one can feel is, that the number 

marred half a century of eifortw for the raising of a low-caete 
population to civilization and Christianity. 

H 2 
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PART I. of such auxiliaries to the regular forces is not 
Racf'ii. tenfold greater; nor can we forget at such a 
LRCT. F. j^neture, that several years back already Colonel 
Cotton, now chief engineer in Madras, published 
a most suggestive work, tending to establish that 
what India needed was many cheap railways soon, 
and not a few dear ones in slow succession. Had 
his plans been followed up, it is incalculable 
' what advantages might have accrued from them 
under present circumstances. It will be seen 
that the np-country railway terminus at Ranee- 
gunge is upwards of 150 miles from Dinapore. 
the seat of the last great mutiny ; whereas the 
cheap railways advocated by Colonel Cotton might 
have been ])ushed ere this into the very heart 
of the disaffected districts, perhaps as far as Delhi 
itself. Now railways, — besides being generally a 
mighty witness of resolute, abiding occupation, 
— aro as yet an almost exclusively European 
appliance. The mutineers could at best have 
destroyed them ; and being cheaply constructed, 
the loss by such destruction would have been 
comparatively trifling ; whilst so far as they 
were available at all, they would have been 
available to us. And the value of a many times 
larger number of English railway engineers, 
clerks, and navvies, would have been beyond I 
price. It may not bo too much to say th.at | 
Colonel Cotton’s cheap railway system might 
have crushed this insurrection at once, or even 
have precluded its outbreak. 

When wo thus review tlie infinitesimally small 
number of Englishmen in India, as compared 
with its vast population of 180 millions, the 
conviction must rise strong upon every one, that 
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we cannot possibly hold it, otherwise than for a rAOX i. 
time, as a hostile, or even merely as a conquered Facaf. 
country, passively submitting to our rule, but 
incapable of actively supporting it. The English ^ 
element in India must be largely increased ; 
above all, the permanent element, the settler ele- 
ment. And let us remember, that wo have only 
ourselves to thank if it is so weak. It is only of 
laic years that Englishmen have been allowed to 
settle at all in that country ; only of late years 
that Englishmen have been freed from the 
liability to be expelled at any time, simply 
because it pleased the local Government to 
expel them. We have laboured with our eyes 
open, as it were, to build upon the sand, to blast 
away every fragment of rock upon which the 
cditice of our power might have stood firm.^ 

One benefit, indeed, may be looked forward to 
as likely to result from this insurrection. It 
must tend to create, or lutlier evolve, what has 


^ Long after the legal prohibition a^jainst 'Kuropean set- 
tlement had been reinovc<l, it was pnietically maintained 
l)y the (/'oinpany’s policy. A Queen’s officer, an old comrade 
of a near relative of mine, applied some years back for a 
grant of forest land in India, meaning to .settle. His appli- 
cation was favourably received, but the Indian latul-tax 
hcing, at its full rate, prohibitory of at least Eurorioan 
comfort, ho asked what remission would bo allowed him. 
He was told that there could bo no remission ; that the 
land must he as.stissed at the full i-ato, and that tbo Govern- 
ment claimed, moreover, all the timber ujiGn it. 

Of course he gayo up all thoughts of settling in India, and 
went with his family to New Zealand. 

The Mus.sulman Nizam, — one of the stock examples of 
native misgovernment, — allows six > ears' exemption from 
taxation to all who will reclaim waste lands. The boon is 
largely acted on. 

Look on this picture and on this.” 
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PART I. been wanting in India,— a Christendom. Wrap- 
Races. ping in one common danger the Englishman, the 
LECT r.^ Portuguese, the half-blood or East Indian, and 
the native Protestant convert, it must draw 
them together, break down barriers which have 
separated them, bring out more strongly the 
points of contact between them. The native 
converts to Christianity I have not even num- 
'bered amongst the distinctively Christian ele- 
ments, so uninfluential are they for the most 
part. Mr. Kaye, in 1852, gives the total number of 
native Christians, Protestant converts, in India, 
(deducting Ceylon,) at 91,295, of whom 74,512 
are in the Madras Presidency alone, where Tiiiue- 
vclly is situate. The difficulties under which 
oven these have been gathered together would bo 
almost incre<lible to us in England. It is only 
in our own days, and by the efforts of living 
men, that native Christians in the south have 
been exempted from the special Mussulman poll- 
tax on infidels, which was regularly levied on all 
new converts! We Englishmen, pretending to 
be Christians, — not of design, I verily believe, 
but from sheer stupid ignorance and routine, — 
actually levied a tax upon conversion to our own 
faith ! 1 It was still worse as to official employ- 
ment. The nomination to the lowest posts lying 
of course with the native officials, who are 
Hindoos or Mussulmans, no native Christian 

1 It is only of late yeai-s that the native law has been so 
far altered, as to exempt the convert from being absolutely 
disinherited by the fact of his conversion. An in.stance 
occurs in Sir Charles Napior’s*life, in which he found an 
Enj^lish official in Scinde levying the infidels’ poll-tax on 
Hindoos. 
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]jad,— I might probably say has, — a chance of part i. 
being employed. As respects the higher offices Race*. 
open to the natives, the only instance I ever v- 

heard of in which such an office was conferred 
on any but a heathen, or a Mussulman, was that 
of a gentleman of old Portuguese lineage and 
pure blood, who was appointed to a native 
judgeship in the south. 

On the other hand, it is difficult for one to 
doubt that at one time the Protestant mis- 
sionaries sent out to India, with some noble 
exceptions, were below parkin point of intellect 
and attainments; ignorant, on the one hand, 
of all that relates to India, to its people; and to 
its worship,— with a blind horror of idolatry, 
coupled with an utter incapacity of penetrating 
to the half-truths which lie beneath it ; on the 
other hand, inobservant of, perhaps to a great 
extent religiously indifferent to', the social con- 
dition of the people. Those days have, I trust, 
gone by, and I hail above all, with hearty satis- 
faction, the Bengal missionaries’ late petitions for 
inquiry into the grievances of the cultivator, 
extracts from which will be quoted hereafter. 

Let the natives once understand that Christianity 
is no mere system of abstract dogmas, but Christ s 
kingdom of order .and of peace, of truth and of 
righteousness, of gentleness and of love, and that 
good nows will not find their ears closed, their 
hearts dull, any ’more than it did those of the 
West Indian slaves. 

Still, oven now, I believe the missionaries have 
conferred one immense boon on India by means 
of their schools. It is an admitted fact, that 
those schools have grown — had grown at least — 
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PART I. to be better attended by native children than 
Rans. the Government ones. The thirst for education 
LECT. jg awake already amongst the natives, and will 
^ assuredly become daily more intense. But their 

own good sense has taught tliem that the god- 
less Government schools, which stimulate the 
intellect without training the spiritual nature of 
man, may unmake Hindoo and Mussulman quite 
' as mucli as the missionary school, but that the 
latter, at least, endeavours to make of its pupils 
dutiful children and honest men ; and they have 
sliown that they prefer a worthy half-Christiaii 
to a clever, worthless sceptic.* 

There arc two numerically small communities 
in India which, though distinct from the Chris- 
tian in creed, deserve, nevertheless, rather to he 
treated in connexion with that body tlian with 
any other, as being bound up with it, in great 
mea.surc, by common interests — the Jewish and 
the Parsec. 

Both are, as it were, erratic boulders, lying 
deeply bedded in the soil. The native Jews of 
India seem to have reached the western coast in 
the early centuries of our era, about the same time 
as the Syrian Christians. Tlioir chief seat is in and 
about Cochin, in the far south ; they are divided 
between “ White Jews ” and “ Black Jews,” the 
latter being native proselytes. They fdlow agri- 
culture and all other ordinary employments ; but, 

1 It is not to be denied that native Chnstians liave, ia 
many instances, been a disj^i'ace to the name. “ Ctan there 
bo a greater set of rascals, drunkanhs, thieves, and repro- 
liates, than tlic generality of native fJhristians ” asks 
Captain Hervoy, in his “ Ten Years in India,” published in 
1850. But this state of things is, I fully believe, 
passing away. 1 shall have to revert to this subject. 
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like their brethren in many other parts of the 
world, are filthy in their habits ; their colony at 
Cochin is noted for the prevalence of leprosy and 
elephantiasis. But in addition to these, there is 
!i remarkable body of from five to eight thousand 
men in Western India, who call themselves “ Sons 
of Israel ” — Bern Israel —and do not even inter- 
marry with the other Jews.' These arc remark- 
able as entering freely into the army, wliere they 
make good soldiers ; but I believe they are con- 
iined to the Bombay troops. The Jewish race in 
India is one wliich seems not to have received so 
much attention as it deserves. In addition to 
these native Indian Jews, there are, of course, as 
in other countries, foreign Jews, English and 
others, scattered through the great cities, and 
busy in their usual money-getting pursuits. The 
mercantile keenness of the natives makes them, 
however, formidable competitors, and the Jews in 
India enjoy by no means the financial pre-emi- 
nence that they have attained in Europe. 

The Parsees or fire-woi’ship[)crs are a remnant 
of the old I’ersiaii race, one of the oldest branches 
of the Indo-dormanic family, whose holy language, 
the Zeud, is near of kin of the Sanskrit of the 
Aryas. They fled to India in the seventh cen- 
tury, as a refuge from Mahommedan invasion and 
})crsocution, and have alwmys been looked upon 
with peculiar aversion by the Mussulmcn, ])ro- 
bably as being the most civilised and able of the 
heathen nations which they had to encounter. 
In the “ Arabian Nights,” or any other book 
of popular Mussulman literature, you will fre- 
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^ See an account of them in Mr. Clta-kson’a “ India and 
the Gospel,” p. 117 and following. 
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PART I. quently find accursed Guebres,” or fire-worship< 
Races, pers, playing a prominent part in all the wicked- 
V. Qggg devilry of the tale. 

V ' The Parsees have thus inhabited India for more 
than the last 1000 years ; and although some of 
them are scattered throughout Western Asia, 
India is their chief homo, — the one in which they 
have risen to wealth and consequence, especially 
' under our rule. Having kept themselves strictly 
from intermarriage with the Hindoos, — ^showing 
their Caucasian origin by their light complexions ^ 
— free from the fetters of caste — they have 
shown a singular aptitude for co-operation with 
the Europeans. Parsco })artners are frequently 
admitted into Anglo-Indian firms ; the Parsee 
population of Bombay have adopted almost all 
our usages, perhaps all our luxuries. And whilst 
in India they gather chiefly together at the Presi- 
dencies, Bombay especially, under the protection 
of English law, (though they are also to be found 
up the western coast, at Surat, and, I believe, 
throughout Guzerat), yet they show no disin- 
clination to follow our flag wherever it may 
be planted in Asia ; at Aden to the east, at 
Hong Kong to the west. They are reckoned at 
50 , 000 . 

The main means of their assimilation to our- 
selves has been, I take it, their very general 
study of the English language. Their own holy 
language, the Zend, in which their Bible of Fire- 
worship, the Zend Avesta, is written, was a dead 


1 The Parsee cast of countenance being somewhat Jewish, 
Avhilst the social sUUus of the Parsee is higher in Tn'lia than 
that of the Jew, it is said tliat Jews are apt to pass them- 
selves off as Pai-sees. 
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langiiage long before their coming to India, and part i. 
is but indifferently understood even by their Rofes. 
priests. The language they brought with them, v. 

tlie Pehlvee, a much later branch from the same v ^ 
stock, is in great measure obsolete also, and 
appears' to be a quite unfit vehicle for the needs 
of modern civilization. By adopting English, 
they distinguish themselves from the Hindoos 
whom they despise, from the Mahommedans 
whom they hate, and raise themselves to the 
level of the conquering strangers. They have 
adopted it with so good a will, that not only is 
all their business correspondence carried on in 
English, but English is the language in -which at 
least the younger generation of Parsees corre- 
Npoiid in private. 

Active, energetic, independent, it is the Par- 
secs especially who have leavened the native popu- 
lation of Bombay (the city) with that manliness 
and freedom which distinguish it so pre-eminently. 

Jealous of religious proselytism, they would cer- 
tainly brook no legislative interference with their 
religion ; ^ nor are there wanting a few of them 
who are disaffected to our rule. I believe, how- 
ever, that, with trilling exceptions, they consti- 
tute the solitary instance in India of a native 
population in active sympathy and alliance of 
interests with ourselves. 

They engage largely in all branches of trade 

^ They will even combine with the Hindoos and Mussul- 
inen against missionary efforts. Mr. Clarkson mentions a 
remarkable instance in which a Mus.sulman at Surat wan 
engaged to reconvert a Parsee youth who had become a 
f’liristian, — and succeeded in his efforts. 

® A few of them enter the Bombay army ; hut the field of 
their activity lies generally in other directions, and their 
social position is also generally above that of the Sepoy. 
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PART I. but there is one* great industrial calling which 
Rmcs. they have made specially their own in Bombay, 
ship-buildiiig. It iS well known that tk' 
Parsec ship-yards cau turn out excellent ships (jf 
the largest dimensions, whether for purposes of 
war or commerce ; and that it was in ship-build- 
irig that the fimt Pai-soe knight and baronet, 8ir 
Jamsetjeo Jejecbhoy, made for himself that vast 
^ ' fortune which he knew so nobly how to use. 
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RISE OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY (1600—1743). 


Fonnatiou of the first East India Company, 1600 — Early 
English relations with Tn<lia — First Voyages of tho Com- 
mny — It obtains tho Imperial Firman to trade — State of 
ndia — Tho Mogul Empire never homogeneous — The 
English encouraged, to tliwart tho Portuguese — Sir T. Roe’s 
Emljassy, and his Advice to the Company — Indifference of 
tho Native Princes to the Proceedings of the Christians — 
Tribulations of tho (Jompany at Ivomo and abroad — Pro- 
gi’oss of Ti'ado and Settlement during tho Seventeenth Cen- 
tnr)’^ — Struggle for Existence at home at the close of the 
Century — Settlements of the Company in 1702 — Further 
Progress to tho middle of tho Century — The Charter of 
1732 — Tho Development of the Company’s Power tho 
result of Native Weakness — Review of tho History of India 
since the opening of relations with England — Aurungzebo 
— Insurrection of the holy old woman — Rise of tho Mah- 
rattas — Romance of Seovajoo’s life — The Mahrattas the 
champions ofHindooism — Aunmgzebo’s anti-Hindoo policy 
— ilis war of tho Dockan — Ho destroys tho native Mussul- 
man monarchies -The plunder system of tho Mahrattas — 
Aurungzobo’s retreat and death — Disorganization of tho 
Mogul cmpii-e — Nadir Shah’s invasion — The Soobahdars — 
Tho Rohillas, Rajpoots, Sikhs, Jats — ’Pho Pirates — The 
Christians — The English not to be feared. 

The East India Company, of which we may very 
probably see, ere long, tho extinction as a govern- 
ing body, dates from the last day of the year 1600 , 
when its first charter — or rather the first charter 
granted to any of the bodies which it now repre- 
sents — was signed by Queen Elizabeth. Take 
notice at once that the term “ charter,” as applied 
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PART II. to tho instrument by virtue of which the Company 
Hutonj. exists and holds sway, has long been quite inappro- 
LKCT. p/ priate. A charter is a royal grant signed and sealed 
by tho Sovereign, but for a length of time the so- 
called “ Charter ” of the East India Company has 
simj)Iy boon an Act of Parliament from time to 
time renewed, like the statutes regulating Loan 
Societies, Tithe Commissions, and other bodies to 
which it is not deemed prudent to give a perma- 
nent sanclion. 

Ever since the reign of Henry VIII., the open- 
ing of a trade with India had been an object of 
English, as it had been of Spanish and Portu- 
guc.se ambition. It gives one a vivid idea of tlic 
slenderness of English trade, and tho narrownc.sa 
of English wants, in those day.s, to read that a 
single Venetian ship, coming yearly, supplied 
Ilngland with Indian produce by the way of 
Venice ; and that the wreck of one such vessel 
on tho Isle of Wight (1518), was perhaps the first 
event that excited a popular desire for a direct 
trade with India. But the Spaniards held the 
Western Coast of the Atlantic, the Portuguese 
tho Eastern. England tried in vain to open for 
herself new routes, by tho North-west, by the 
North-east ; Drake and Cavendish passed through 
tho Straits of Magellan, traversed the Pacific, 
visited the Eastern Islands. Croat Portuguese 
carracks, loaded with Indian produce, were taken 
by Drake, by Burroughes, and served to whet 
English longings to reach tho mysterious land, 
'rhonias Stevens, an English .sailor, had indeed 
already done so. Sailing from Lisbon on board 
a Portuguese ship, ho arrived at Coa in 1579, 
and sent home an account of his voyage, which 
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was published by Hakluyt He had been fol- part ii. 
lowed overland by some English merchants, ftlstory. 
bearers of letters from Queen l^Iizabeth to the 
Kings of Cambay and China (1583). Imprisoned 
at Ormuz, they, however, not only pushed on to 
Goa, but to the very Court of the tlien Mogul 
emperor at Delhi, where one of them, Leades, a 
jeweller, remained. Another, Neuberg, died at 
Lahore on his return. About the same period, 

Fitch, a London merchant engaged in the Levant 
trade, visited Ormuz, Goa, Cochin, Calicut, Ceylon, 

Bengal, pushed on to Pegu, Siam, and Malacca, 
and returned to England in 1501. In 1580,the 
Queen received tlie first application for permission 
totiade with the East. In 1501, tlie first expe- 
dition was fitted out, but never reached. In 
1500, the first subscription for a company was 
entered into, the charter for which, as I have 
said, was granted in IGOO. At its outset, its 
operations were similar to those of tlio undcr- 
wi'itci’s at Lloyds’. Every voyage w^as a separate 
venture, in wliieh cacli of tlwj associated mer- 
ehants invested what sum he pleased, ft was 
only after awhile that a joint stock” was 
formed. 

The first voyages of the Company w^ro, how- 
ever, directed not to India proper, but to tho 
islands of Flastcrn Iiidia.^ It was only in 1609 
that tlic actual Indian coast was touched by Sir 
Hugh Middleton, whose voyage has lately been 
reprinted by the Hakluyt Society. But he was 
baffled by the Portuguese in his attempts to open 
a trade. A fleet which sailed the next year was 

^ Oil its jiroceoJings .anil acquisitions in this quarter 1 
shall not <l\voll. 


I 
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PART II. attacked by them at Swally, near Surat, but came 
Hhtory, off victorious. It was favourably received in con- 
UiCT.yi. sequence at Surat; and on the 11th January, 
Hi 1 2, the English received the imperial firman, 
empowering them to establish factories at Surat, 
Ahmedabad, Cambaya, and Gogo. From this 
day, properly speaking, begins the history of 
British India. Our subject, however, divides 
itself into two parts, a positive and a negative ; 
how the power of the Gompany rose — how the 
native powers fell. A ml the latter part is, perhaps, 
far more important than the former. Had the 
Indian Governments ]ioss(>ssed only the vigour of 
the Chinese, we might yet have been penned up 
in our factories of the coast. With the germs of 
flccay which they contained, we must have over- 
powered them as soon as a compieror arose 
amongst us, though we had only had foothold in 
a single Indian town. 

The ruling power in India was now, as it had 
been for the last century, that of “ the Great 
Mogul.” 'I’ho Sovereign now iqion the ibrone 
was Jehangeer, great grandson of Baber, the 
founder of the Mogul dynasty (lGOd-l02S). 
His father, Akbar, had been the greatest of the 
Mogul sovereigns, the organizer of the Mogul 
system of administration. But you must not 
suppose that the Mogul empire was at any time 
a homogeneous whole. Under Jehangeer, for 
instance, the Mussulman vizier of M.ihva, the 
Hindoo rajah of Bengal, were feudatories whose 
power bordered upon independence. The whole 
of the Deckan, divided lietween Hindoo and Mus- 
sulman princes, paid little more than a nominal 
allegiance, if so much. In Guzerat, the abo- 
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riginal tribe of the Kolees (whose habitual occu- 
|)ation, at present, as labourers on the western 
coast, has induced the application of the term 
“cooly” to the whole class) kept the whole 
population in terror by their depredations, until 
the Mussulman sovereign decreed their utter ex- 
tirpation. The feudal Hindoo princes of K;ij poo- 
tana were frequently in revolt. The Afglians 
made incursions from the north-west. 

Still, the “Groat Mogul” was one of the 
powers of the world. Jehangeer would have 
laughed to be told that one of his descendants 
would, two centuries and a half later, be besieged 
in Delld itself, by a handful of these ncwly-arrivcd 
islanders, to whom ho was giving permission to 
trade at particular s}»ots of Ids empire, wdth the 
chance of being treated if taUen, not as a cajitive 
sovereign, but as a caught rebel. Their arrival, 
and the naval skill wldcli they showed, wcn‘ 
ontirely acceptable. Those Portuguese, who still 
held so much of the westci-n coast line of India, 
wort', troublesome to him. Any other sot of infi- 
ilels, Dutch or English, who might be a thorn in 
their sides, were welcome. After a second defeat 
of the Portuguese by the English, at iSwally, — 
after receiving at bis ('onrt not only an agent 
horn the trading company of the ’slanders, but an 
envoy, Sir Tlionias Hoc, from their king (now' 
.lames 1.), he increased his favours to them. 
They obtained permis'.^ion to trade and have fac- 
tories anywhere in his dominions, more particu- 
larly at Surat, in Pcngal, and in Sciiide (Kil l). 

It is curious to observe the Crown and the 
Company thus in prescuco of each other m India, 
at the very outset of the Company’s relations 
I '2 


PAirr II. 
History. 
r.Ei’T h. 
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PART II. with that country. Sir Thomas Roe warned the 
Jlhinry. Company against building forts, acquiiing terri- 
LKVT. yr . iQiy^ If the emperor were to offer him ten forts, 
^ ho says, ho “ would not accept of one.” It was 
au error, he insi.stcd, “to affect garrisons and 
land wars in India.” The Portuguese were “ beg- 
gared by keeping of soldiers.” The Dutcli, not- 
withstanding all their commercial thrift, were in 
error in seeking “ plantations here by the sword,” 
— their “ dead pays ” consumed “ all the gain.” 
If the Company wanted profit, let tliem “ seek 
it af sen, and in quiet gain.” 

Sir Thomas Roe preached to the winds ; perhaps 
he could not fail to do so. Trade in those days 
was warfare ; a commercial rival was an open 
enemy ; a fort was almost a necessary adjunct to 
a fiictory. For a long time, the history of the 
Eiiglisli tradcra is scarcely at all mixed up with 
that of the country itself. The native princes 
and rulers let the infidels drive their trade, fight 
their quarrels, pretty much as they pleased. 
Battles and treaties with the Portuguese, whoso 
power was indeed fast declining, — with the Dutch, 
who w'cre soon found to be worse foes, because 
keener traders, than the Romanist Portuguese, — 
the establishment of the Danes in Tanjorc 
(1024-.^), to the exclusion of the English, — the 
formation of a French East India Company, 
(1G()4), or later of an Ostend Company, soon 
extiuguislied — bcsi<lcs the setting up of factories 
and the building of forts, and the obtaimnent of 
privileges from native sovereigns, or the maltreat- 
ment inflicted by them on the one hand, and on 
the other the proceedings of rival English com- 
panies, or individual English traders (the “ inter- 
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lopcrs”); such for nearly a century were the I’Aur ii. 
great events and questions of the day for the Hi dory. 
Company. Considei’ing what the trade of those 
times was, it must bo admitted that they seemed 
to have some reason to dread tlic interference of 
competitive countrymen. The Indian sovereigns 
lead no war-navy, exercised no police at sea. But 
when an offence was committed against their own 
people, they were not particular whom they 
punished for it. Towards 1035, the Company 
was put into the utmost state of , alarm by the 
formation of a rival association \inder Sir William 
Courten, in which the king himself took a share. 

By way of trade, the new Company seized and 
plundered two ships of Surat an<l Diu, torturing, 
it was said, the crows. Whereupon the Mogul 
throw tho President and Coimcil of the old 
Company at Surat into jail, and confiscated the 
factory proper, for this crime of their rivals. At 
home, as unscrupulous as the Mogul, King Charles 
the First, being in w'lint of muney, proceeded 
to a performance which, had he to go into the 
B inkruptcy Court now-a-days, would weigh heavily 
against his chance of a certificate with Mr. Com- 
missioner Holroyd. He bouglit all the Company s 
pepper on credit, sold it at a lower price for 
reatly money, and didn't pay the greater part of 
the bonds wdiich he had handed over for the 
price. 

The position of the Company, it must be ad- 
mitted, was a vciy difficult one. Whatever might 
be the profits of the Indian trade, building forts 
and factories is an expensive matter. New capital 
was constantly being wanted ; biit now capital 
could only be attracted by good dividends ; and 
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i'\KT 11 good dividends at once excited competition. 

Jha'm-jj. iloiice a Constant staini) of duplicity on all the 

J r f''V u r » * 

( ' pruceediiioH of the Company, which could hardly 

he avoided so long as its commercial privileges 
sul)sibted. For the shareholder’s ear, for the 
capitalist’s, there must be a golden tale of Indian 
prosperity. For the Crown, for Parliament, there 
must be a dark tale of losses, difficulties, dangers, 
rendering indisp, disable the maintenance of all 
existing privilegi’s, the addition of new ones. 
Scarcely has the ('ompany had time to prove its 
stock the safest of investments, when it has to 
prove itself almost on the eve of beggary. For, 
as I have said, besides the attemjits of individuals 
to open up a trade for themselves, new bodies of 
associated traders wei'o constantly forming to 
jietitiou the Ciown for a licence to trade with 
India, hio goes on the old see saw of trade, whieh 
wo are so familiar with in onr own day, com[K;- 
tition producing amalgamation, amalgamation 
breeding new competition. A union was effiected 
with (’ourteii’s Association in ItifiO, hut in ItJdd 
(h’ouiwell dissolved the Company, and throw' ojien 
the trade, thougli ho restored the Company and 
its monopoly four years after. In lOoO the 
merchant adventurers obtained a commission to 
fit out four sliips for Indiiu They united again 
with the old (knnpany in 10.58, and for a time 
the Company’s monopoly seemed secure. Put 
tiic interlopers (sometimes encouraged by the 
Company’s own servants) were a constant thorn 
in its side. Directions wore given to seize tliem 
all and send them to England ; their properly 
was confiscated, some were not even sent home, 
hut left to find their way, thus beggared, as they 
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could. This was, uo doubt, slightly illegal j on part I[. 
renewal of the charter at the Restoration, the History. 
Company obtained some of the attributes of 
sovereignty, in the shape of a power to make ^ 

])eace or war with any non-Cliristiaii states, and 
to send to England all unlicensed adventurers 
(lh()!^). In 16H4, •powers of admiralty were 
conferred upon the Company, with jurisdiction 
to seize and condemn the ships of interlopers, 
and power also to raise regular troops ; an<i by 
favour of those enlarged privileges, interlopers 
were freely condemned and sent homo as pirates. 

And tlie Company’s servants, too, injured it 
by trading on tlieir own account — a miscliief, 
indeed, whicli dated from the very earliest •times 
of its existence. Sir Edward Winter, chief ser- 
vant at I’ort St. Ceorge, when supeieseded on this 
ground, put his successor in confinement, and 
hade defiance for two years to his employers 
(loGd-f<). Towards the end of the century we 
are tohl tliat Bombay, from being a po])ulous 
jilace, became almost a desert through misgovern- 
inent, and would liavc been abandoned altogether, 
if the English inhabitants could have obtained 
permission to return homo. Foreign rivals, of 
course, W('re not scrupulous ; the Danes brought 
great obloquy on tlie English by committing 
]iiracics under the English flag in the Ib'd »Sca. 

Still, amidst all these diflicultics, tiie English 
flag creeps on during the seventeenth century. It 
makes its appearance on the Coromamlel coast 
(IfllD). A piece of land is bought, a factory 
built, at Arincgum near Nellore (IGiitS). fb'ivileges 
are granted by the King of Colconda ; j)ermis.sion 
is obtained to trade at Pipley in Orissa (IG30). 
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PART II. Fort St. George, near Madras, takes the place of 
HlMonj. Armegum (1041) ; thanks to the skill of an 
lECT. p/ English surgeon, a Government licence i.s obtained 
for an unlimited trade, free of duties, in Eengal 
(1051-2). Note this fact, for much will turn on 
it. Fort St. George is erected into a Presidency 
(1053-4); the establishmenfs of the Company 
are regularly organized, the President and Council 
of Surat being at the head of all, with Fort St. 
George and Bantam, in Eastern India, as subor- 
dinate Presidencies ; the factories of llcngal, as 
well as of the Coromandel coast, being made 
subject to the former (1058). The Bengal 
factories spread inland, from Hoogly, already 
oceupjed by tlie Portuguese, to Balasorc and Cos- 
simbazar (1GG2-3). Bombay, ceded to Fiigland 
by tlic Portuguese, as part of the dowry of the 
Infanta Catherine, is eventually lianded over to 
the Company, to bo held in common socage, as of 
tlie manor of East Greenwich, on ])ay ment of 
10/. a year in gold, every 30th Se}>tembcr, and 
with it the Company receive autliority to exercise 
all [)olitical powers for its defence and govern- 
ment (1GG8). 

In 1085, the Bengal factories arc important 
enough for Bengal to be established as a separate 
agency. Bantam is lost, and tlie seat of the 
Eastern Islands’ Pre.sidency is removed to Fort 
Ht. George. The seat of government on the west 
coast is also shifted from Surat to Bombay in 
1G8G, which is made a regency. But hostilities 
now break out with the Moguls on both sides of 
India. The Nawab of Bengal seizes the factory 
at Patna ; the English flee from Hoogly, an open 
town, to Sootanuttce, near Calcutta (1G8G), and 
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although a truco is concluded the next year, the part n 
liictoriea are only re-established in 1G90, when Job History. 
Charnoek selects a woody site for what is now 
Fort William. The village of Calcutta, so called ^ 

from the goddess Kalce, is purchased the next year. 
Aurungzebe had, indeed, resolved to expel the 
English ; Surat had been seized, the English 
agents and other subjects imprisoned (1089), 
llombay besieged by the Abyssinian admiral of 
the iMogul, Masulipatam and Vizagapatam seized. 

An abject submission is tendered by the English, 
lo,()0U/. paid by way of fine, and orders are 
given by the cm[)cror to restore Surat and with- 
draw from Bombay (1090). 

Tlie struggle for existence was, perhaps, never 
woise for the Company than it was at the close of 
the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
century. A new charter, barely obtained by bi’ibery, 
wasforfeitedby neglcctwithin three months(l 09.‘i) 

Merchants and nianuracturers petitioned against 
the Company ; the House of Ctimmous imiuired, 
tianid that 100,000/. had been distributed in 
bribes within a year, and durst look no further, 
so high and great were the recipients. The trade 
was in the first instance declared free ; then a 
new rival comiiany, calle<l the General Society, 
obtained incorporation (1G98). Competition was 
again followed by amalgamation, and in 17n2-d 
the two Companies became “ Tfie United Com- 
pany of Mei-chants of England Trading to the 
East Indies.” In the deed of settlement we find 
ail enumeration of the Company’s settlements.^ 


' Tho jiovts and i.slands of J3onil).ay .and St TIeloiia ; tlio 
tuils of AUi/agun, Mahini, Syon, Sycre, and Wnileo, ^MLh 
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PAitT 11 . Its factories had uow been puslicd as fir as 
IDutori/. Agra and Lucknow ; l^esides the island of liom- 
hKCT VI. several small forts in its neighbourhood, 

^ it held, on the Malabar coast, the forts of Carwar, 
Tellicherry, Calient, and Anjengo ; on the 
Coromandel coast, “ Fort St. Ceorge, at Madras, 
with the city and its dependencies (the ])opn- 
lation of which was reckoned at 300,000 as 
early as 1087), Fort St. David and its territory 
of three miles, containing several towns and 
villages,” the fort of Vizagajiatam ; and, in Ben- 
gal, Fort WillLim, at Calcutta. 

Botli before and after the amalgamation, the 
relations of the Knglish with the Mogul autlio- 
rities continued far from creditable. In 1700, 
Ani’iing/ebe ordered the property of the old Com- 
pany (called the London Company) to he stnzed, 
to enforce compensation for various acts of 
piracy and privateering committed against Mogul 
ships. In 1700, Sir Win. Hams, going as 
an amba.ssador from the new Company to the 
Emperor, seized three members of the old (.’ouncil 
and delivered them to the Mogul Covernor, but 
ended by being three months detained Inniself. 
In 1703, again, Aurungzebo ordered both Dutch 

the f.ictoiics of 8va-iit, Swallec, Bioadi, .\hnie(laba(l, Agm, 
and Lucknow ; tho forts ot C.uwar, Telliclioiiy, Anjengo, 
.and Calicut ... On the Coromandel coast, Clungu. 
Orissa, Foit St. (JooTgo at Madras, witli the iity and iC 
de[>i'ndeiu ICS , Foit St l)a\id and its toiritoiy of tliicc 
inilo.s, containing several towns and villages ; the factories 
of Cuddaloi-e, I'orto Novo, Pettipoleu, Mekholejtatnani, 
M.idaiiollaiii, and the ioit and factory of Vizagap.itani 
In Bengal, — Fort Wdliain, at Calcutta, and the factories of 
Outtanutty, Ballasoie, Cossnnbazar, Dacca, Hooghly, Malda, 
Kaiinahal, and r.itiia.’' — Taiilor and JDKinnai, “ Iiidutf" 
App. 584. 
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mtl English, at Surat, to bo seized, for acts of i’aht ii 
piracy against Moclia ships. The rivalry between History. 
the agents of the two Companies continuing 
,ifter their amalgamation, Sir N. Waite, of the ' 

new Company, bribes the Mussulmeii with 2,700/. 
to retain tlie servants of the old in jirison. 

Madras shares the danger. It is blockaded in 
1702, besiege<l in 1701, buys oiT the Mogul 
general for 2,7)00/. 

And still the Ihiglish creep on. An embassy 
IS sent to Delhi, and obtains, again tlirough a 
^urgeon’s skill, important privileges from one 
uf Anrniig/ebc’s successors, iiieludiiig the ])Oiver 
to ])urchaso the zomindar.dup, or revenue farm, 
of tliii ty-seven towns (1715); although, indeed, 
ilu're were at first no willing vendors, lii 1720, 
the fist attempt at a judicial establishment for 
the native subjects of the Company was made. 

Tlu‘y had ;is yet no ])ow('r of iutiictiiig cajiital 
puiiisliment ; hut the lash was soon wielded S)> 
as to inlhet certain dcatli 

Again the Company’s monopoly is threatened. 

A petition is presented against it. The usual 
stiuggle takes place. Tlie Covcrnniont of tlie 
diy are in want of money. Each jiarty offers to 
haul it. But the old Company are naturally 
eiiahhnl to be more liberal. For 200,000/. they 
buy a further evtansiou of their cliarter (1732), 
till lrid\-day, 170(1. It was during tliis term 
that the extraordinary scries of events took place, 

N\hlcli Iraiisformed the East India Company, in 
a few years, from a mere mercantile assoeiatiou 
into a w’arlikc, conquering ])()wcr. That trans- 
torination is utterly inexplicable thiough the 
history of the Company itself ; its explanation 
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PART II. must be sought without, as T have iu part before 
History, intimated. The ('ompaiiy might liave added 
LECT. VI. fjj^ctory to firctory ami fort to fort ; bought new 
^ privileges in Knglaiid on every renewal of its 
charter, won new privileges in India on every 
illness of the Creat Mogul, it would still have 
remained a bond of pedlars, but for the disor- 
gani/ation of the native Governments, and the 
irresistible temptation which it might, sooner or 
later, offer to some bold adventurer in the Com- 
pany^’s service to profit by it. lhat disorganiza- 
tion reached its lieight in the middle of the 
('ighteenth century ; that adventurer was llobcrt 
Olive. 

Let us, then, turn back now to the history ol 
India itself, as it has been unrolling itself since 
I he first English ship touched the western coast 
of Jehangeer's ein]nrc. 'I'he state of the country 
has greatly changed. 

Jehangeer was succeeded (1028) liy his sor 
Shah Jeiian, under whom, for a time, as I have 
sail! before, the Mogul Empire attaine<l its 
highest pitch of prosiierity. But rivalry even 
tually broke out among his sons, the third ef 
whom, Aurungzebe, eventually dethroned him 
(1058). 

Aurungzebe, contemporary of Louis XIV., 
may be said to have been the Louis XTV. of the 
IMoguls, though with far blacker shades in his 
character, and a deep dissimulation to which the 
French sovereign was a stranger. During his 
long reign the emjiiro attained its highest pitch 
of outward splendour, and appeared for a time 
more consolidated tiian ever. But it was already 
tottering to its fall. How baseless it wais, one 
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single incident ^vill show. In the very height of part ii 
Ills power, Anrungzebo was nearly being over- llistory. 
thrown by a rich old woman, whose liberalities 
to the Fakeers or religious devotees had gathered 
thousands of them round her. Chosen saints to 
whom the w^orld was promised, they refused pay- 
ment of tax or cess, levied eoiitribiitioiis on all 
Glides, and at last marched upon Delhi, 20,000 in 
inimbcr, with the old wminan at their head, pro- 
('laiming her sovereign, and giving out that she 
was ])ossessed of powers of enchantment. A 
body of imperial troops was defeated ; the whole 
aiiiiy was paralysed by super.'stilioiis dread. But 
Aui'img/cbe was himself a noted saint (notwith- 
sinnding such little peccadilloes as killing a 
hrolher or two, and dethroning a father). lie 
^.(vc out counter-charms, to be cairied at the 
spear’s point before each scpiadron. The counter- 
rharm was sufficient, and the Fakeers were cut 
to pieces. 

A far more dangerous enemy were the Alali- 
lattas. These take their name from the aboriginal 
tube of the Mhars, who seem to have become in 
tlie main converts to Hmdooism, and to have 
been classed, with other converted aborigines, 
among the Soodras. Tlicdr country is the north- 
west angle of the tabic -land of the Dcckun, 
formed by the Injadri or vSatpoora range, and tiie 
A\'L'stern Gliauts, which anbrd them a series of 
fortresses most difficult of access. They arc 
i'bort, sturdy men, cojipcr-colonrcd rather than 
dark ; fearless riders on their small, strong, 
inonntain nags; keen for gain; successful cid- 
tivators ; the most successful of plunderers. In 
the bcgimiing of the seventeenth century they 
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p MIT II. rise into notice as liijfbt cavalry ; but no distiu- 
Uktorij. ^ruished Maliratta name appears until the reign 
LKVT VT. Anrungzebe. Then came forth the founder of 
* the Maliratta rule, Scev.ijcc the Great, as ho is 
.sometimes called. 

The history of Seevajee, as you may read it in 
Mr. Elphinstonc’s work, is a romance in itself; 
and one cannot wonder that, up to the present 
day, it is the main repertory of Maliratta legend 
and song. x\t the period we arc speaking of 
(latter half of the scventcentli century), the 
Deckan contained two great Mussulman states, 
lleejapoor and Golconda, acknowledging, perhaps, 
some nominal allegiance to the Kinperorot Delhi, 
liut always aiming at, and for the most part 
realizing, ju’actical independeuee. Seevajee was 
idle son of an officer in the service of the former 
ju’ince, — an able, politic man himself, evidently 
though less daring than his sou. The holder ol 
a jaghcer or two — estates held upon the tenure 
of military service — the old Maliratta seems to 
have spent his life (pushing south and west to 
near Madras and toTanjore) in making compiesls 
111 his masfer’s name, but of wliieli he always re- 
tained possession, and wide h event nally went tn 
swell Seovajee's dominions. Seevajee, on the 
other hand, ajipcars to liave been a born robber 
At sixteen he was snspecteil of sluirini; in diveis 
large gang robberies, commit, ted in that strip oi 
lowdaml between the AVestern Ghauts and the 
sea Ccdled the Gonean. xV few year.s later lie 
surprised a lull fort belonging to bis sovereign. 
It was not easy to retake ; be was allowed to 
retain it. Several otlier exjdoits of the same 
kind followed, until at last he openly rebelled 
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10 i8), mid took possession of a whole province, part ii. 
the Northern Concan. Jlisforij. 

I shall not go into the details of his conquests. vi. 

They are hard to reduce into a connected narra- ^ ^ 

live. I might sum them up into two sentences : 
he plundered all he could, and could not help 
plundering, even when it was imprudent to do 
so. But circumstances were most favourable to 
him. Between Bcejapoor, Golconda, and the 
Mogul, the two former jealous of each other, and 
hoth afraid of the third, it was hard if he could 
not find always some purchaser for his services, 
some protector in his needs. What he most 
covets is what the luxurious Mussulman ju-iiices 
set least value on — nigged hill-ranges that 
yield no revenue, but whicli bo can stud with 
.dmost impregnable forts, — strips of coast-land 
which open the sea to him. The rich defencele.ss 
lowlands he does not care to jiosscss, and only 
seeks to levy tnbiite upon. By his first treaty 
i\ilh Bcejapoor, he remains in jiossession of UdO 
miles of western coast, loO miles of hill country 
(1'1(;2) If he is compelled, three years later, by ' 
the Moguls to give uji twenty out of his thirty- 
two forts, and acknowleilge suzerainty as to the 
leiuaiiidcr, he receives also a jier-ccntagc upon 
the revenues of Bcejapoor, which he is to hei]) 
the Mogul to conquer (1G()5). Two years later 
he is able to conip)cl both Beejapoor and Gol- 
eomla to })ay him a yearly tribute. A few years 
more, ami we find him instituting that remark- 
ahle form of Mahratta dominion, the chout, or 
Mnek-mail, being a contribution of onc-fonrtii of 
the yearly revenue, as an exemption from plunder 
i^lGTO). Four years more, and master, amongst 
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PART II. other -territories, of the whole of the Southern 
II isioni. Conciiu, except tlie points occupied by the English, 
LECT. VI. Abyssinians, and rortuguoso, lie has himself 
^ ^ solemnly crowned at l\is hill fort of Uaighur 

(1074). His troops are pushed northwards; 
plunder, not for the first time, Candeish, Berar ; 
cross for the first time the Nerbudda. He 
swoops liimsclf to the south, passes close to 
Madras, which ho had approached before, reduces 
Jinjeo, 600 miles from his own territories, and 
Vellore ; recovers his father’s jaghecr in the soiitle 
east, and then (obtains the full sovereignty of it 
from 111 ‘oj a poor, part of the price of ivscuiue 

it from tlie Moguls. At his first treaty with 
Het‘ja)M)or, in 16(i2, lie was already at the head 
of 7000 horse and r>0,000 foot. In his last great 
campaign to the south, which lasted eighteen 
months, he took tlio field at tlie head of 
30,000 liorse and 40,000 foot, (’avalry, indeed, 
were to be from lienceforth the main strength of 
the Mahratta power during its rise. It was In 
means of tlieso that Seevajee coidd perform those 
sadden raids for whicli he was famous ; although 
in Ins latter years lie w’us strong enough 011 one 
occasion to defeat 20,000 Moguls in a field action 
(1672). At otlier times his raids wove by sea. 
for, different from the Moguls, Seevajee was ne 
mere landsman. Once est.abli.shcd on the coast, 
he collected a fleet and liegan plundering by sea: 
giving great offence to the Moguls in particular 
by plundering the Mecca pilgrim*ships. On 011c 
occasion, wdth 4000 men, in eighty-seven ships 
he made a descent far to the south, where the 
jieople dwelt secure and defenceless, and sacked 
the town and territory of Barcelorc. 
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You must not, however, think of Seovajee as a part ii. 
mere robber. No mere robber could ever have Hhiory, 
won and ke[)t such a dominion, been obeyed witli 
such faithfulness. On the contrary, he is noted 
as having introduced the strictest organization 
into his army, as having encouraged agi-iculture 
but that he was well lugh devoid of all moral 
sci-uplo, I need hardly say. At an early period 
of his career he liad a Hindoo Itaja assassinated, 
who was faithful to the King of Beejapoor. But 
tlie most famous of his exploits in this line was 
when, a largo army being sent against him by 
that sovereign, Scevajee asked a personal inter- 
view with its commander to tender his submis- 
sion. He was seen descending from a hill with 
no weapon in his hand, meanly dressed in a cotton 
cassock. But his hands were armed with what 
the Mcihrattas call ‘‘ tiger’s claws,” of sharpened 
steel, opening with a spring — apparently not 
unlike those “ an ti-garolte gloves” which were to 
ho seen last winter in London sho}>- windows,— 
and lie had a dagger under his cassock. Tiger’s 
claw.s and dagger had despatched the uususjject- 
ing ]\Iussulman before any one could help hira 
The troops were bewildered, and soon disjiersed. 

A less ruffianly, hut equally striking exploit, 
marks his first war against the Moguls. An 
army was scut agaiiust Seovajee, which occupied 
Poona, within twelve miles of Singhar, a hill-fort 
occupied by him. One evening after dark See- 
vajee descended from his mountain eyrie. Post- 
ing small bodies of infantry on the road, lie 
gained admission with twenty-five men to the 
town, by joining a marriage procession ; went 
straight to the house occupied by the Mussulman 
K 
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PART II. general, Shaista Khan, which was one he had 

Jlutmj. himself inhabited as a child, entered it by a back 

LRCT. VL surprised the Mussulman in his bed-room, 
and all but killed him, cutting off two of his 
fingers as he let himself down front a window; 
and after having cut to pieces Shaista Khan’s 
sou and most of his attendants, made good his 
retreat, his parties on the road lighting their 
torches as he joined them, and escorting him up 
to his rock-nest in a blaze of fire, visible from the 
whole of the Mogul camp. While his enemies 
quarrelled over their shame, imputing it mutuallj 
to treachery, he made a dash 1/50 miles to the 
northward with 4000 hoi-se, to rich and defence- 
less Surat, which he leisurely plundered for six 
days — not for the last time. It was hero that, 
for the first time, the English came into contact 
with the Mahrattas. One is glad to be able to 
say that they were beaten off from the English 
and Dutch factories. 

Another striking event in Seevajee’s life was 
his escape from the Court of Aurungzebe. Cun- 
ning and treacherous as he was, the Mahratta 
was once outwitted by the Mogul. After a cam- 
paign against Beejapoor, in which with 2000 
horse and 8000 fopt he joined the imperial array, 
rendered great services in the campaign, and 
received the most flattering letters from the 
emperor, one of them inviting him to the Court 
at Delhi, in an evil hour he took the bait, and 
set off with his son, and an escort of 500 horse 
and 1000 foot. But he was received by Aurung- 
zebe with the utmost haughtiness, and swooned 
away for very shame. He soon found himself 
practically a prisoner. 
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They did not retain him long. He applied for part ii. 
leave to send back his escort ; it was of course History 
at once gi-antcd. He feigned illness, and gained f 
over his Hindoo physicians. He became very 
religious, and sent out largo baskets of sweet- 
meats and provisions to holy men, Mahornmedan 
as well as Hindoo. One fine day the birds had 
flown. Seevnjcc’s bed was occupied by a servant ; 
himself and his son had been carried out in the 
sweetmeat hampers, and ho was making his way 
to the Deckan, in the garb of a religious mendi- 
cant. It took him nine months to reach one of 
his mountain fortresses, called Raighur (1666). 

You wall have observed the character of piety 
under colour of which the Mahratta bandit made 
his escape. This was, indeed, no new character 
with him, — except, probably, as regards his lar- 
gesses to holy Mahommedans. At an early 
period he seems to have conceived the idea of 
setting himself up as the champion of Hindooism. 

As soon as bo has conquered the Northern 
Concan, wo find him reviving Hindoo institutions, 
restoring Hindoo endowments. After his coro- 
nation, In 1674, he changes tho names of his 
principal officers from Persian — the official lan- 
guage since tho Mahornmedan conquest to 
Sanskrit, and becomes more strict than ever in 
tho observance of caste. More or less, this policy 
stamps itself upon tho whole future of the Mah- 
ratta. They are emphatically the Hindoo power, 
as opposed to the Mussulman, They represent 
a great Hindoo reaction. 

Scovajee’s policy of Hindooism was singularly 
favoured by tho opposite policy pursued by 
Aurungzebe. The house of Baber had been pre- 
k2 
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PART II. eminently a tolerant race. The great Akbar Was 
Hiatory. no mere Moslem; was thought by Christians 
LECT. VL ^ Christian. Aurungzebe was the 

^ Philip IL of his house, a cold-blooded fanatic, 
with no scruples but as to dogmas. Although 
the llajpoots had supplied liim with some of his 
best generals, ho latterly went so far as to forbid 
th,o employment of Hindoos in public offices, and 
to reyive against them the long obsolete Mussul- 
man poll-tax upon infidels. By these and other 
intolerant measures the whole Hindoo population 
were alienated from him ; the Rajpoots were 
excited to open warfare by personal acts of ill- 
treatment. 

We have seen the rise of the Mahrattas. Let 
us now see the decline of the Moguls. 

You may, perhaps, place the culminating point 
of Aurungzebe’s greatne.s8 about the period of 
Seevajee’s escape from Delhi (1 GGG). The flight 
of tlie low-caste robber was }*robably little thought 
of at that Court, which in little more than 
another century was to be in abject dependence 
on a Mahratta chieftain, descended from one of 
Seevajee’s followers. The great emperor was re- 
ceiving embassies from the Shereef of Mecca and 
other Arabian princes, from the King of Abyssinia, 
the Khan Of the Uzbeks, tlie Shah of Persia. 
Beejapoor alone, aided underhand by Golconda, 
successfully resisted. Perhaps the Mahrattas 
rather deserved to be strengthened against them. 

• At any rate, the crafty imperial saint seems to 
. have shown no anger against the runaway. He 
concluded a new treaty with him after his escape ; 
acknowledged his rajaship, gave him back terri- 
tory, bestowed upon him a new jaghee'r in Berar. 
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He did not, of conrso, give np the idea of making part ii. 
him smart for past success, and broke the peace 
with him shortly afterwards by an attempt openly 
to seize his person. But on no occasion after- 
wards did ho turn his forces against him to crush 
him. • His great enemies were his brother Mus- 
sulman sovereigns of the Deckan. Against them 
ho put forth all his strength. 

I know nothing more remarkable in all history 
than the tale of the Deckan war of Aurungzebe. 
Iwerything seemed to favour hinr). Death had 
stopped Seevajee’s conquests short in 1080. The 
greatness of his bouse dopai’ted with him. The 
greatness of the Mahratta people seemed to do 
so. Sambajee, his successor, was a <irunken, 
licentious tyrant, who put his father’s widow to a 
lingering death. The Mahratta power broke up 
almost of itself before the Moguls, when Anrung- 
zebe’s great ai my entered the Deckan in 1 083. 

Seevajee seemed to have done the emperor’s own 
work in weakening the rival Mussulman princes. 
Beejapoor is destroyed within three years (1 08,0) ; 
Colconda is subdued- the next year (1087). Tt 
may seem, then, worth while to chastise the 
Hindoo robbers. Sambajee is surprised and 
beheaded by the Moguls (1089). For a time the 
fort of Jinjee, to the far south east, was the only 
one in which hi.s brother Bam Baja held out, as 
regent for Sambajee’s infant son ; even that w’as 
at last reduced (1098). Then only came out the 
real character of Aurungzebe's triumph. Ho had 
simply abolished all remains of settled authority 
throughout the Deckan ; he had made a waste, 
and sown it with the dragon’s teeth. The Mah- 
rattas soon took advantage of the anarchy thus 
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PART II. produced. Tho Mahratta State haviiig^ disap- 

Hntory. peared, they reorganized their plundering sytem. 

LECT. VL Seevajee, officer.s and men had received 

^ high pay, but chmt and plunder went to tho 
State. It was now settled that cJwut should be 
levied for the payment of the troops, that all 
booty should go to tho actual captors, that each 
chief might levy “ corn and hay money ” on his 
owh account. Tho whole Dcckan was lilled with 
their bands. Tho defeat of one produced no 
effect on tho next ; only broke up the defeated 
band into smaller ones. As Mr. Elphinstouo 
says, “ A defeat to the Mahrattas was like a blow 
given to wat(!r, which ofters’ no resistance to the 
stroke, and retains no impression of its effect.” 
Tho Moguls went on defeating bands and taking 
forts, and growing weaker and weaker at each 
success. Their sojourn in tho rich plains of Hin- 
dostan had enervated them by habits of cumber- 
some luxury. Tlie land was wasted, less even by 
tlie troops than by the locust hordes of their 
camp follower. The Mahratta chout was an 
inipost easier to bear th.an their exactions. The 
finances were in disorder ; tho troops mutinied 
for want of j)ay ; tho Mahrattas plundered to the 
very skirts of the camp ; a fortified village kept 
the royal forces at bay for months. At last, 
after twenty yeans absence from Ilindostan, the 
old emperor broke up his camp on the Bima, and 
retreated, or rather fled, to Ahmednuggur, and 
soon died there, dreading to meet his father, 
whom he had dethroned, “ I have eomrnitted 
numerous crimes,” ho wrote to his favourite son, 
and I know not with what punishments I may 
be seized.” Ho was in his eighty-ninth year, and 
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had reigned fifty (21st February, 1707). A great part ii. 
general, he had been forced to retreat without 
losing a battle, without even meeting a hostile 
army. The ablest sovereign of his race, he had 
ruined their empire. The most devout of Mus^ 
sulmau . princes, he had broken up Mahomme- 
(lanism in the Deckan ; for whilst the native 
Mussulman monarchies which he destroyed had 
subsisted for centuries by their own strength, the 
Mogul viceroy of the Deckan, afterwards called 
tlie Nizam, would have been destroyed long ago 
by the Mahrattas, but for English protection, 
and the Mussulman kingdom of Mysore can be 
looked upon but as a passing comet in the poli- 
tical sky of India. 

The decline of the Mogul power was rapid after 
Aiirungzebe’s death. It becomes iio longer worth 
while to name all his successors. The great 
events of the empire are no longer the aoeessions 
and deaths of princes, but disasters, which per- 
haps, if dreadful enough, cast a lurid glare upon 
the otherwise obscure name of tho reigning sove- 
reign. Ten years after Aurungzebe’s death 
(1717), the Mahratta cliout was recognised 
throughout tho Deckan ; seven years later 
(1725), throughout Guzerat. Though the house 
of Soevajee sank into insignificance, the Mahratta 
]) 0 \ver was once more in great measure consoli- 
dated under their hereditary Brahmin ministers 
called tho Peshwas, tho most eminent of whom, 

Bajeo Kao, bears the greatest name after Seevajeo 
in Mahratta history. Other Mahratta chieftains 
formed houses of their own, the principal ^ of 
vvbich were the Guicowar (“herdsman”) in Gu- 
zerat, Scindia and Holkar in Malwa, the Boslas, 
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PART II. Bhoslas, or Bhoonslas (claimmg kinship with 

History. Seevajee) in Berar. Bajce Rao, who died in 

r.ECT.j^ 1740, already openly advocated the plundering 
of tho North, in order to strike the Mogul power 
^t the heart ; they already dreamed of empire, of 
reaching the Himalayas. In 1737, they appeared 
before Delhi, and plundered its suburbs, In 
1743, the Boslius invaded Bengal, aiif^ the em- 
peror had to buy the aid of the then Peshwa, 
Balajee Rao, to drive out his own countrymen, 
by tho formal cession of Malwa.‘ 

But we think more of a single rift opened by 
an cartlupiake than of the acres of land worn away 
by the constant fretting of tho wave. Worse 
than all Mahratta plunderings, as respects what- 
ever remained of presiije to the Mogul empire, 
was tlio invasion of Nadir Shah, a Persian robber- 
chief, who had become an om])cror. Under the 
fourth ^successor of Aurungzebe, Mohammed 
Shah (1730), occurred this event, which has left 
so deep an impression in India, that even later 
Afghan plunderings have not efliiced it. im- 
perial Delhi was sacked — a Mussulman capital by 
Mussulman hands ; its population was massacred. 

^ Olwoivo tli.'it the i)ower, ev('n fit its lieij'ht, 

not to he consnlercil iis a eonsolidated sovereignty, exeopt 
in a fow provinces, Klsowlicre. it \voul<l In* a nieio division 
of tho rigfits of sovoieionty Tlio .same tiacts of countrv 
would hold allefj:iance to tho MoltuI onipcror, or to sonio one 
of his ottieers. and pay the rhont to tlie nearest Mnhnitt i 
chieftain. Even if that chieftain wore established m a pro- 
vince, ho woiiM probably hold only the forts and hill-frrounds, 
Icavinrr the plains to his tributaries, without trouhlirn/ him- 
self whoso ordeis they oheyetl in ordinary circumstances, so 
lonjf as r/ond was not refused, but ready to treat them .at 
once as rebellious vassals if it were withhehl. Thus tho 
same provinces may be found do-.cribed ;ilternatoly as Mah- 
ratta and Mogul. 
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The conqueror disdained even to remain ; with- tart ii. 
drew after fifty-eight days of exactions, taking Ilistoi'y. 
with him, at the lowest reckoning, thirty millions’ 
worth of spoil. ^ ^ 

The empire is breaking up within, as much as 
it is harried fi-om without. Neither Mahratta 
nor Persijm have come uninvited. The realm is 
divided into vice-rojailtics or Soobahs, all tending 
to become hereditary and independent. The 
greatest of these viceroys, he of the Dcckan, 

Nizam ool Moolk, though invested with the 
Vizierate, is the one who has called in the inva- 
ders. Other great soolxthdars, or viceroys, are 
those of Bengal, of Oude, of Allahaba<l. A tribe 
of Afghans, the Rohillas, occupy the country east 
of the Oanges, betw'cen Oude and the mountains. 

The Rajpoots of the west are only hindered by 
mutual dissensions from affecting dominion. 

Burthor north, the Sikhs, a religious sect which 
has grown into a nation, though often harassed 
and nearly exterminated, maintain themselves 
with only keener fixnatieism in the Upper Pun- 
jab. Between them and Delhi, the Jats are 
often troublesome and formidable. Ilindooism 
generally is so strong, that the infidels’ poll-tax 
lias to be given up. On the west coast, the Abys- 
sinians, whom the Mogul sovereigns hiwe em- 
ployed as a war-navy, make themselves indepen- 
dent at .Tinjira ; from this pirate-nest they plunder 
the Mahrattas even, and Are too strong for them. 

Further south, a Mahratta adventurer, Angria of 
Oolaba, in nominal dependence upon the Mahi’atta 
state, has established another pirate nest, from 
whence he levies chmU on the sea for Ids own 
benefit. He plunders the ships of all nations ; 
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PART II. he defeats every attempt of the Europeans 
History, against Ihm, — English, Portuguese, Dutch,—. 
lECTj^ whether singly, or the two former combined. 

Probably of all the hungry creatures, — wild 
beasts, foetid vermin, creeping things,— that were 
preying upon the weakened body of the Mogul 
empire, there were none that the ho^s of that 
empire dreaded less than the infidels of the far 
west. Tiie Portuguese were indeed in full decline 
of power. The Mahrattas harassed them, drove 
them out of several of their forts, including Bas- 
sein (1730), and at last invaded Salsette. Dutch 
nor Danes were making further progress. Cochin 
on the south-western coast, Negapatam and a few 
other places on the eastern, Chinsura on the 
Hooghly, were the chief settlements of the former ; 
Tran(|uebar, in the south, Senimpore, in Bengal, 
of the latter. The last coiners in tlio field indeed, 
the Ereiich, seemed active and sjjirited. Their 
chief settlement on the south-eastern coast, Pon- 
dicherry, wiLs fust rising into great importance ; 
Mahfj to the south-west, Chandernagore on the 
Hooghly, became also flourishing places. But 
what were all these petty occupations of sea- 
coast towns beside a Persian invasion, or the 
plundering of a province by the Mahrattas ? 

PerHhp.s none of the western infidels gave less 
disquietude to the Mogul than the English. As 
traders, indeed, they had already, by the beginning 
even of the eighteenth century, surpassed all 
competitor.s, dotting, as wo have seen, nearly the 
whole sea-board with their forts and factories, and 
pushing their trade to the very heart of the 
empire. But they were very peaceful and sub- 
missive ; somewhat stronger, perhaps, than the 
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Portuguese, to whom they gave refuge on flicir part ii. 
expulsion from Bassein ; harassed occasionally by IHsioi'y. 
the French, who took their ships in the Bay of 
Bengal (1712), and made them earnestly seek tho ^ 
srnperor’s protection. The following was tlie 
style in ‘which the governor of their settlements 
in Bengal, ^ohn Russell, addressed the Moslem 
sovereign : — 

" nic supplication of Jt)hn Riissell, who is as the minutest 
i^rain of sand, an<l whoso forehead is the tip of his footstool, 
who is absolute niomirch and prop of the universe, whose 
ihrono may bo compared to tlait of Solomon’s, and whoso 
renown is o<nial to that of Cynis .... 1’ho Englishmen 
having traded hitherto in Bengal, Oii.ssa, and Behar, custom 
free (except in Surat), are your majesty’s most obedient slaves, , 
always intent upon your commands. We have readily ob- 
served your most saereil orders, and have found favour ; wo 
have, as becomes servants, a diligent re^ird to your part of 
the sea .... We ciavo to have your majesty’s permission in 
the above-mentioned places, a« before, and to follow our 
husiness without molestation. Calcutta, 8cpt. l.'i, 1712.”’ 

What could be feared from such humble- 
minded infidels ? Besides, they lived in constant 
dread of tho Mahrattas generally, of Angria iu 
Bombay. Their three chief settlements were iu 
equal danger of them. Before Madras the plun- 
derers might appear at any time. They threaten 
Bombay from Salsette (1742), whilst Angria pre- 
vents all safe trading on the coast, and eve|j| grain 
eaii hardly be procured. At the very same time 
(1742), a ditch was being dug round Calcutta, to 
resist their iiicursio-ns. 

No; it would have seemed folly for tho Em- 
peror of Delhi, however reduced in power, to 
dread the English traders. 

’ See Taylor and Maokenna’s “History of British India,” 
p. 556. 
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LECTURE VII. 

RISE OF THE BRITISH POWER IN INDIA. 
Part I.-Cmve (1743-1707). 


Tho French conceive the Idea of an Empire in India, ami 
discipline tho Natives— Labonrdonnaia, Duplcix — The 
Enfflish Canijiaipm in Tanioro — Tho Enf^lish and Frondi 
take Opposite Sides in the < lamatic War — ( 'live at Arcot— 
Ho returns to England — Bussy's Infincnce with tlie 
Nizam — Dupleix'.s Recall — Sooraj-ud-Dowlah’srVoceediiif's 
in Bengal— The Black Hole — Olive’s Second Voyage to 
India — Flusaey, ‘22nd Juno, 17.'>7— Moor JafRcr enthroncil 
instead of Sooraj-nd-Dowlah — Proceedings in the Carnatic 
— Lally — Cooto’s Victory at Vandiw-nsh— Tho French Em 
piro in India at an End— Fordo’s Campaign in tho Nor 
them (/ircans — Clive’s again.st tho Moguls — [Io.stilitio'> 
with tho Diitcb— Clive’s Second Return to Europe — Soconii 
Campaign against the Moguls ; Knox’s Victory at Patna 
— Meor .Jallier replaced by Moor Kasim — Tho Company''' 
Servants claim a Monopoly for their Private TVado— Mecr 
Jarticr rostoroil — Glance at tho State of tho Mogul Empire 
— The Battle of Paniput (1761) — xMonro’s Campaign 
against Onde ; his Victory at Buxar— Death of Mcer Jaf 
tier — Plnglish Arrangements — Fleecing of tho Nawah uf 
tho ^rnatic — Clive’s Second Return to India— His Re- 
forms — Tho Company assume tho Dewanneo of Bengal. 
Bchar, and Orissa — Arrangements with Onde and the 
Emperor— Cliio's Final Return to Eurojie (1767), and 
Death (1774) — Altered Position of the English. 


PART IT. England owes tho idea of an Indian empire to 
History, the French, as also the chief means by which she 
LECT. VII . hitherto sought to realize it. 

The war of tho Austrian succession had just 
broken out between France and England. Du- 
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pleix, tho governor of the settlements of the 
French East India Company, proposed to the 
English Company a neutrality in tho eastern 
seas ; it was rejected. Tho English probably 
lepentcd of their presumption when they saw 
Captain Peyton, the commander of a squadron 
of throe liners and a frigate, after an indecisive 
engagement with tho French admiral, Labour- 
(lunnais, take flight to the Bay of Bengal, leaving 
Madras, then tho most flourishing of tho English 
settlements, defenceless. 

Dupleix and Labourdonnais were the first of 
that series of remarkable Frenchmen who, amidst 
every discouragement from home, and in spite 
of their frequent mutual dissensions, kept the 
French name so prominent in India for more 
than tho next half centur^^'nly to meet on their 
return with obloquy, punishment, even death. 
Labourdonnais, who was Admiral of the French 
licet, vvas also Covernor of Mauritius, then called 
the Isle of Franco. He had disciplined a force 
of African negroes. With French troops and 
those, he entered the narrow strip of coast, five 
miles long, one mile broad, which was then the 
territory of Madras, bombarded the city, com- 
pelled the fort (which had lost five men) to 
Mirrender. But his terms were honourabib ; the 
English were placed on parole ; the town was to 
be given up on payment of a raodeiate ransom 
(1746). Dupleix, however, was jealous; ho 
denied Labourdonnais’ powers; broke the capi- 
tulation;, paraded the Governor and other 
English gentlemen in triumph through Pondi- 
cherry. In vain did Admiral Boscawen besiege 
the latter place ; time was wasted, the trenches 
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PART II. were too far, the rains came on ; Boscawen raised 
History, tlie sicg'e, crippled in men and stores ; was 
LECT. yiL j Qcj^iied by the news of the peace of Aix-la*Cha- 
pclle, and, to close his career of misfortune, lost 
several ships and 1,200 men on the Coromandel 
coast (1748-0). News of the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, however, pi-oduced a very temporary 
cessation of hostilities, Madras being restored, 
with fortifications much improved. 

Tlie Englisli fortunes seemed at their lowest 
in India; the French rising to their full height, 
Dupleix conceived the bold plan of interfering in 
the internal politics of the country, Labour- 
donnais had disciplined the negro ; Dupleix 
discipline*! tiio native Indian, organized the first 
sepoys. Labourdonnaishad beaten off the so-called 
Nawab of the CariA||b, avhen ho attempted to 
take Madras; the event jiroduced an immense 
sensation ; it was the first victory obtained for a 
century by Europeans over the natives of India 
Dujilcix was strong enough to bo reckoned a 
valuable ally. But on the English side a youiij^ 
man had ajipcared, who was to change the whole 
course of events in tlio East. Robert Clive, an 
attorney’s son from Market Drayton, born in 
1727), sent off at eighteen as a writer to Madras— 
a naughty boy who had grown into an insub- 
ordinate clerk, who had been several times in 
•danger of losing his situation, and had twice 
attempted to destroy himself— ran away from 
Madras, disguised as a Mussulman, after Dupleix’s 
violation of the capitulation, obtained iyi ensign's 
commission at tw’enty-one, and began distinguish- 
ing himself as a soldier under Major Lawrence, 
then the best British officer in India. For him, 
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as it turned out, and not for themsiclvcs, had tho part ii. 
French trained the Hindoo sepoy to diseipline llUtory, 
warfare. For him, and not for themselves, did 
Labourdounais light, and Dupleix plan and plot ^ ^ 

for empire. 

Tho idea of territorial aggrandizement went 
abroad amongst the Europeans. The middle of 
the eighteenth century was not a period of great 
tenderness of conscience. Tho Anglo- Europeans 
were far from scrujmlous, even for tliat age ; and 
in the state of things winch then obtained in 
India — closely analogous, as Lord Macaulay has 
pointed out, to that which existed in Europe after 
the deatli of Charlemagne — there was little settled 
law. Every throne almost had pretenders as 
well as occupants. A d^endant of Soevajee’s 
brother, Sabnjee, had hem displaced from the 
throne of the petty state of 'j’anjore in favour of 
Ids illegitimate brother, Pretanp Sing. He offered 
the English the little fort and territory of Dovee 
Cotta, if they would restore him. They had 
acknowledged his brother, and solicited his aid 
nguinst tho French. What of that ? The bribe 
was accepted, and 100 Europeans and 500 sepoys 
were sent to make sure of Devee Cotta. They 
had to retreat disgracefully. A new detachment 
Was sent under Major Lawrence, Olive acting 
under him with a lieutenant’s commission. Devee 
Cotta was stormed, Clive volunteering to lead 
tho attack. He was too rash; suffered his ])la- 
toon of Europeans to be separated from tlieir 
support of 700 sepoys, scarcely escaped with his 
life, and saw his platoon all but annihilated. 

Major Lawrence had to advance with his whole 
force, and the place was taken. The English had 
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I’ART II. been vigorously resisted on tlicir way; but now 
History, it turned out tliat Sahujee had no party in Tan> 
LhcT Fii . English made peace with Pretaub Sing, 

gave up Sahujee’s cause, agreed to detaiu him 
prisoner ; thought even, it was said, of handing 
him over to the Mahratta mercy of his brother. 
But they kept Devee Cotta (1749). 

, The sovereignty of Tanjoro was a small aflfair. 
The Carnatic, forming a large poition of the 
Coroimiudcl coast, as far south as the Cauvery, 
was ruled by a dojmty or uawab named by tlio 
Nizam, Tlie prosout nawub, Anwar ud din Khan 
(called by the Jhiglish Anaverdy Khan), had a 
rival pretender named Chunda Sahib. On the 
other hand, the Nizam of the day, Nazir Jung, 
had also a competit^, Muzattir, or Jlirzapha 
Jung. Chunda Sahiflf when engaged with the 
Mahrattas, had sent his family lo Pondicherry, 
where they had been kindly treated by the 
French. He became thus attached to French 
interests, and entered into corrcs))ondence with 
Dupleix. The two pretenders, Chunda Sahib and 
Muzaffir Jung, united their interests and their 
forces. Dupleix supplied them with auxiliaries, 
d'hey marched against Auwaruddin and defeated 
liim ; he fell in the engagement, a veteran war- 
rior of 107 ; his eldest son was taken prisoner, 
and Mohammed Ali, his second son, fled to Trichi- 
nopoly. The French received eighty-one villages 
as a reward for their services (1750). 

The English now took .up the cause of Moham- 
med Ali and Nazir Jung. But though at’first 
slightly successful, their advantages did not last 
long. Nazir was shot by a Patau (Afghan) in 
his pay; Muzaffir Jung, who was his prisoner. 
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was placed on the throne only to bo assassi- part ir. 
nated; the French gave the iiizamship to Sala- Uistory. 
but Jung, another prince of the same house. 

Muzatiir liad ruled long enough to proclaim ^ 
Dupleix Governor of the Mogul dominions, from 
the river Kistna to Cape Comorin, or, in other 
words, ruler over thirty millions of people. 

Dupleix erected a column, and built a city in his 
own honour (1751). Trichinopoly alone re- 
mained to Mohammed Ali, whom the English 
could with difficulty prevent from surrendering 
it to the French. Major Lawrence returned to 
FiOgland ; a detachment sent to the aid of 
Trichinopoly was defeated by (^hunda Sahib, 
dit-graccfiilly to the Europeans, who ‘fled, while 
the sepoys stood. Trichinopoly was besieged. 

But rivalry between Law, the French com- 
mander, and Dupleix, retarded the progress of 
the siege. 

Meanwhile, the rash stormer of Devee Cotta 
had won his captain’s commission. He pemuaded 
the English authorities to let him attempt a 
diversion by attacking Arcot, Chunda Sahib’s 
capital. With 200 Europeans and 300 sepoys, with 
eight officers, of whom two only had seen action, 
with three field-pieces, afterwards increased by 
twoeightccn-poundei’s, and through a terrific storm 
for the last ten miles of his way, he advanced to 
the gates of Arcot. Both fort and town were 
abandoned in terror, without a blow (3lst August, 

1751 ). 

Clive instantly prepared for a siege, and hail 
not long to await it. Chunda Sahib sent against 
him his son. Raja Sahib. 7000 natives, and 
150 Europeans from Pondicherry, occupied the 

h 
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PART Ji. town. With characteristic rashness, Clive at- 
Hhionj, tacked, and was repelled with a loss, serions for 
riL Qf thirty-ono killed and wounded, including 
^ his only artillery officer.^ On the next day a 
regular siege was begiin, the besiegers having 
been joined by 2000 men from Vellore, It lasted 
fifty days. The assault was made ori the 14th 
November. Clive had only eighty Fniropeans 
and 150 sepoys fit for duty, but all weakened hy 
scanty fare. They repelled the assault, inflicting 
a loss of 400 killed and wounded. All knew 
that a great English leader had appeared in India, 
200 English soldiers and 700 sepoys joined 
him the next day. A body of Mahrattas, who 
had never ^before known that tho English could 
fight, joined him also. He began the pursuit 
the same day ; overtook tlie enemy, numbering 
still 5000 men, of whom 300 were Frencii ; 
defeated them, taking Raja Sahib’s military 
chest; took into tho British service 000 sepoys 
who came over from the enemy, recovered Conje- 
veram without a blow. Still tlie enemy was not 
daunted. Raja Sahib, with 400 French troops 
and a large army, ravaged tho very suburbs of 
Fort St. George. At the head of much inferior 
forces, Clive unexpectedly met him at nightfiill, 
closed with him by moonlight. The English 
seemed on tho point of a defeat, when Lieutenant 
Keene, by a charge from the rear, took and turned 
the French guns against themselves. Raja Sahib’s 

^ This account fliffora from that of Lord Macaulay. 
Finding that hia omissions and variations all tend the 
same way, viz. to tho keeping out of sight whatever may 
1)0 disparaging to the military talent of hia hero, I piefer 
following Mill wherever the two are at issue with each 
other. 
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irmy was dispersed. More than 100 French part ii 
ivere killed or taken (1752). Ihsim'if. 

Major Lawrence now returned from England, 

It is creditable to both himself and Clive, that ^ 

tlie latter cheerfully placed himself under Law- 
rence’s orders, that the former showed no jealousy 
of Clive’s fame. Law, the French commander, 
was forced to raise the siege of Trichinopoly, 
besieged in liis turn. The Rajas of Mysore and 
Taiijore sent contingents to tho English. Clive 
intercepted a convoy sent by Dupleix, blocked 
np in a fort the French reinforcements, took their 
leader prisoner. Chunda Sahib surrendered to 
the Raja of Tanjore ; tl\e allies fell out as to his 
custody ; tho dispute was cut short by his assassi- 
nation. Tiie French army caihtulated ; Moham- 
med All was proclaimed Nawab of tho Carnatic. 

Finally, with the w’orst of materials — raw' native 
iccruits and English scoundrels — Clive took two 
French forts. But his health was so hu* shattered, 
that he had to return to England. 

And now for awdiile tho tide seemed to turn. 
Mohammed Ali had promised T-richinopoly to 
the Raja of Mysore. Ho refused to fnlfil his 
engagement. The English supported him in his 
bread) of faith. The alliance was broken up ; 

My.sore and tho Mahrattas began to treat with 
the French. These w'erc still all-powerful at the 
Nizam’s court. An able French officer, Bussy, 
had enabled Salabut Jung to defeat tlie combi- 
nations of his nobles, had baffled their efforts 
against himself. The Nizam invested him with 
the government of the so-called Northern Circars, 
tho coast-province to the north of the Carnatic, 
thus giving tho French an uninterrupted line of 
L 2 
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PART II. GOO miles of coast, as far as Jiiggeniat. Lawrence 
History, ^va8 ill ; a detachment was cut off by the French 
iBCT. VII . ^ Swiss, sent by sea, was 

taken by a French ship of war. Ikit Lawrence, 
though hardly recovered, took the field with 
success, and drove the French within the bound- 
" ary hedge of Pondicherry. After a year of indc- 

cisivo fekirinisliea about Trichinopoly, Dupleix 
was recalled, and a treaty concluded, most fiivour- 
able to the English (1754). Laboiirdonnais had 
been thrown into the Bastille for three years, and 
had become so weakened in mind and body, that 
he scarcely survived his liberation. Duplcix was 
persecuted and ruined on his return. French 
influence seemed for one moment, indeed, almost 
on the eve of expiring in India ; for the Nizam, 
dissatisfied with Bussy’s reluctance to carry on 
war with the Mahrattas, then in alliance with 
his countrymen, dismissed his French oflicers and 
auxiliaries, and solicited an English detachment 
from Madras. But tho state of Bengal prevented 
his request from being complied with. 

Ik'sides the viceroy or soobahdar of the 
Dcckan, whom we call the Nizam, other Mogul 
viceroys, those of Oude and of Bengal, were 
alike virtually independent of their master. The 
vizierate had passed to the Soobahdar or 
Nawab of Oude. But tho Mahrattas of Berar 
were dangerous neighbours to Bengal. We 
remember how they had had to be driven out 
once by their own countrymen, under the 
Peshwa. They returned to the charge a few years 
later, and succeeded in levying choiit, and obtain- 
ing the cession of Cuttack (1743). On tho other 
hand, the Mahrattas of Malwa, Holkar and 
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Scindia, were called iu by the Nawab of Oude part ii. 
against the Rohillas; and in return for their Bistoiy. 
services were allowed to levy chout on the con> 
qiiered territory (1751). A few years later, they ^ ^ 

were called in against the Nawab of Oude himself. 
Meanwhile Ahmed Shah Dooranco, ruler of the 
Afghans, who had been repelled on the invasion 
of Northern India, invaded it a •second and a 
third time, and now with better success. The 
second inroad procured him the cession of the 
Punjab (1752). At the third, Delhi was taken, 
a new massacre perpetrated (175G). 

It was in the midst of this dissolution of the 
Mussulman power, that Sooraj ud Dovvlah, then 
the Soobahdar of Bengal, the tributary of the 
Mahrattas, drew upon him the revenge of Eng- 
land. On the ground of the non-delivery of 
some native, to whose person he laid claim, he • 
marched upon Fort William. The governor, 
military commandant, and part of the council ran 
away, leaving 14G persons behind, including 
Mr. TTolwell, the second member of council. 

Sooraj nd Dowlah promised that not a hair of their 
heads should bo touched, but handed them over 
to his guards to be secured for the night. The 
garrison prison, called the Black Hole, was a room 
twenty feet square, with scarcely an air-hole. How 
many single criminals had rotted in it hitherto, we 
do not know. But now 14G persons were crowded 
into it (20th June, 175G). You will read in 
Lord Macaulay’s “ Clive,” how 123 of that num- 
ber had perished by the morning; how the 
remainder were placed in irons, fed on grain and 
water, till kind women, the Nawab’s relatives, 
procured their release. He himself was proud of 
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TAUT i[. his performances. Ho wrote to Delhi about his 
History, conquest, garrisoned Fort William, changed the 
LECT. vii, name of Calcutta to Alinagore, the Port of God. 

^ Forty-four years before, the letters in which the 
English addressed his master, proclaimed them 
his “ most obedient slaves, always intent upon 
his commands.”^ Only seven years before Sooraj 
ud Dowlah’s ♦predecessor had prohibited the 
French and English from prosecuting hostilities 
within his dominions; he had exacted contri- 
butions from the Europeans for protection he 
bestowed; from the English 100, 000?. The new 
viceroy knew of no ground for thinking that the 
character pf the islanders might have changed. 
But the avenger was at hand. 

Clive, unseated for bribery in the House of 
Commons, having dissipated liis earnings in a 
couple of years, was glad to return to India, with 
the rank of Licut.-Colonel in the King’s service, 
and the Deputy-Governorship of Fort St. George. 
He came round by Bombay, where there was 
work for him to do. The pimte Angria, of 
Colaba, had continued and enlarged his depreda- 
tions. The English and Mahrattas joined their 
forces against him. One or two of his forts had 
been reduced already, when Admi)'al Watson 
arrived, and Clive. The combined attack was now 
made by sea and land upon his chief stronghold 
of Gheriah, Clive leading the land attack. It 
was taken, and a booty of 150,000?. with it. It 
was to have been handed over to the Mahrattas. 
It was retained (1756). 

Clive now proceeded to Fort St. David. In 


i Seo ante, p. 139. 
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the month of August news of the Black Hole part ii. 
horrors were received at Madras. Within forty- JUstoi'y. 
eight houi-s, as Lord Macaulay tells us, it was 
determined that an expedition should be sent, 
and that Clive should command it. But it was 
two nionths before his appointment was finally 
sanctioned, his authority being then declared 
independent of the Presidency of Calcutta, but 
under strict orders to return as soon as the 
objects of the mission should be accomplished. 

The expedition started in October, but did not 
reach Bengal till December. Clive retook Cal- 
cutta after a two hours’ cannonade, captured 
Ilooghly, about twenty-five miles higher up, 
attempted to surprise the Soobahdar and his 
camp, and througli the fright produced by this 
attempt, though unsuccessful, brought him to 
sign, two days later, a treaty of alliance, offensive 
and defensive. Finding the Soobahdar intriguing 
witli the French, he next proceeded to take the 
French settlement of Chandernagore. 

The English honour was restored. The time 
was come when Cltvo should have returned to 
Madras. But the time was also come when he 
would brook no restraint in the accomplishment 
of his designs, booraj ud Dowlah was imbecile, 
faitldess, hated. A conspiracy had for some 
time been plotted against him. A young English 
civilian, Warren Hastings, had been privy to it, 
whilst a prisoner near Moorshedabad. Meer 
Jaffier, an uncle by marriage of Sooraj ud Dowlah, 
was the organizer of it. By immense bribes to 
the Company at large, the generals, the membere 
of the Council, he secured their co-operation. 

Clive wrote affectionate letters to Sooraj ud Dowlah, 
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PART II. promising assistance by^the same courier to 

Hidory. Mecr Jaffier. Threatened with betrayal by his con- 

LECT. V 11 . fj(iQntial native agent, Omichuud, who demanded 
300, 000^. sterling as the price of secrecy and 
assistance, he deluded him by a sham treaty, by 
the forged signature of Admiral Watson. He 
then threw olf the mask, and with 3000 men, 
of whom one-third were Europeans, eight six- 
pounders, and two small howitzers, marched 
towards the Nawab. The latter came to meet 
him with 50,000 foot, 18,000 horse, sixteen 
pieces of cannon, Meer Jaffier wrote that he 
durst do no more than desert on the day of 
battle, if an engagement were hazarded. Clive 
called a council of war, and voted with the 
majority against hazarding a battle. But* he 
changed his mind, crossed the river, and took up 
liis position in the grove of Plassey. The en- 
gagement commenced at eight in the morning 
(22nd June, 1757), lasted but an hour at close 
quarters, continued till five in the shape of a 
distant irregular cannonade. Sooraj ud Dowlah, 
persuaded by one of the conspirators, soon took 
to flight. Only a small body of French offered 
any serious resistance. The panic-struck army 
left all behind to the victor, whose total loss was 
twenty-two killed and fifty wounded, Meer 
Jaffier came in the next day, and was graciously 
received. Sooraj ud Dowlah fled in the first 
instance to his capital, Moorshedabad, then 
towards Patna. He was seized on his way, 
delivered to Meer Jaffier, and put to death by the 
orders of Mceran, Meer Jaffier’s son. Clive 
reached Moorshedabad on the 25th June, and 
installed Meer Jaffier as Soobahdar of Bengal, 
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Beliar, and Orissa. iflft now it was found that part ii. 
Sooraj ud Dowlah’s treasiiiy was insufficient to Hi^onj. 
meet Meer Jaffier’s promises to his allies. It lbct.vji. 
was agreed that half should be paid immediately, ^ ^ 

and the balance by three equal j’carly payments. 

Yet there was enough, as Lord Macaulay tells us, 
for 800,000/. in coined silver to be sent down 
from Moorshedabad to Calcutta, in more than a 
luindred boats, with flags flying and music playing. 

Clive, for his share, was left free to help himself. 

He took between 200,000/. and 300,000/. The 
Mahrattas and their chout were outdone. 
Oniichund was now informed of the treachery 
which had been practised upon him. The news 
cost him his mind ; ho died an idiot a few 
months later. 

Note the year, the month, in ■which these 
events occurred, for they have a terrible interest 
for ourselves. As the tide of English success 
swept on in after days, as some irresistible force 
seemed to uproot every Indian dynasty beneath 
its waves, there went forth a prophecy, such as 
vanquished nations often cling to, that the cycle 
of our rule would last one hundred years and 
no more. As the time drew near, as the foreign 
yoke grew more irksome, the longing to see the 
prophecy fulfilled shaped itself into conspiracy. 

In June last, — one hundred years from the over- 
throw of the Mussulman Soobahdar of Bengal by 
Clive, — that conspiracy was to have broken out, 
ou the anniversary, if I mistake not, of Plassey. 
Fortunately for us, its explosion was precipitated 
in some places, so as to deprive the insurrection 
of the simultaucousness and concert at which it 
aimed. 
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TART 11 . There was a wretched mr meanwhile going on 
llid<yr)j. in the Carnatic. Clive refusing to send back 
LECT, vn . Qf troops from Calcutta, all that the few 
^ English troops could attempt were partisan sur- 
prises, burnings of towns, ravaging of districts, 
which the French in their turn retaliated ; whilst 
stronger robbers than either, the Mahrattas, ap- 
peared before Madnxs, and actually received chout 
from the English (1758). Bussy — probably, on the 
whole, the ablest French officer ever in India— -re- 
duced the Northern Circars, of which the revenues 
had been granted to him by the Nizam, — the Eng- 
lish factories included, — and by timely services 
rendered himself all-powerful in the Nizam’s terri- 
tory. The French were near at hand, indeed, to 
Bengal, in Behar ; and only left that province, in 
spite of English efforts, to bo received with open 
arms in Oude. French influence seemed destined 
to rise higher still when Bussy was summoned 
with his troops to Pondicherry, to meet a large 
armament sent out from Franco, under command 
of the brave Count do Lally, of Irish descent, a 
deadly hater of the English name, and who was 
accompanied by his own Irish regiments. In 
spite of the ignorance and inefficiency of the 
French authorities, — in spite of the English 
fleet, — Lully reduced Fort St. David, and levelled 
its fortifications to the ground. Deveo Cotta was 
abandoned at his approach. Money, however, 
was wanted, and Lally took the wrong means to 
obtain it. Ho alienated the Europeans by 
accusing them (very likely with reason) of dis- 
honesty and misconduct. He alienated the 
natives by violating caste, and compelling all, 
without distinction, to perform servile offices. 
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marcbod Upon Tai?jore to enforce a French part ii. 
claim^of five millions of rupees upon the Raja, Histovif. 
istormed a pagoda on his way, which was reputed 
wealthy, and, finding nothing, blow six of its ^ 

attendant Brahmins from his guns. Calliaud 
twice relieved Tanjore when invested ; an Eng- 
lish fleet appeared off Karikal, whence the French 
were supplied : the siege was raised, and became 
almost a flight, through the sortie of the garrison 
of Tanjore ; and the French fleet, after an engage- ^ 
ment off Karikal, made sail for the Mauritius. 

Left alone, however, Lally took Arcot, and, 
having been joined by Bussy, laid siege to Madras, 
and took what was called the Black Town. The 
White Town and Fort St. George would pro- 
bably have fallen, when a reinforcement arrived 
from Bombay, and the French precipitately re- 
treated. Colonel, afterwards Sir Eyre Ooote, now 
took the command. Vandiwjish was captured, 
and Lally defeated before it, in the important 
battle of that name- (22nd Dec., 1759). The tide 
of fortune now turned completely. The French 
army was without equipments, stores, or pro- 
visions ; town after town, fort after fort, was 
taken or surrendered. At last, the French were 
confined within the bounds of Pondicherry, the 
English encamped within four miles of the town. 

In vain the French called in the aid of a new 
power winch had arisen in Southern India, that 
of Hyder Ali, of Mysore. The Mysoreans, indeed, 
defeated an English detachment ; but, finding 
the French cause hopeless, they withdrew. Not- 
withstanding the ill-success of Monson, who 
temporarily succeeded Coote, and in spite of 
Lally ’s utmost efforts, Pondicherry had to capi- 
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PART II. tulate (12th Jaii., 1701) ; the few inconsiderable 
lliuhrij. French factories wliich remained followed it in 
LKCT yiL itg imfortunate Lally, Ins fate 

exceeded in misfortune that even of Labour- 
doniiais and Diipleix. He was imprisoned, tried, 
sentenced, executed on tiie same day that he was 
sentenced, carried to tlie scalTold, gagged, in a 
dung-cart (1701). The French East India (Com- 
pany soon went to pieces. The fortifications of 
rondicherry were destroyed. ThcFrencli empire 
in India was at an end from henceforth, tliough 
many Frenchmen remained to sharpen native 
resislance against tlie hlnglish. 

Coute’s supersession had been occasioned by 
his being called to Bengal, wliere Clive was now 
Governor. Instructions bad, indeed, been re- 
ceived Irom England, written before the news of 
Plasscy, which gave him no authority ; but the 
persons appointed to govern placed theirs in Ins 
hands, and soon new instructions came wliich 
gave him the government. A diversion was 
cflcctcd against the French by sending Colonel 
Forde to reduce tlic Nortliern Circars, wliere 
some of the chiefs or Polygars were in rebellion 
against Russy. Forde’s campaign was a most 
dashing one. He defeated the French under 
Confltiiis, in superior numbers, at Rajainuiidry, 
besieged Masulipatarn with troops in mutiny for 
want of ])ay, bombarded the town till there was 
not two days’ ammunition left for the batteries, 
then took it by a midnight assault, when it was 
found that the captives, French and disciplined 
sepoys together, greatly outnumbered their cap- 
tors (Gtli April, 1759). The Nizam Salabut 
Jung at once treated with the English, ceding 
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Masnlipatam, and engaging to banish the French part ii. 
for ev^r from his dominions. Ilisfory. 

The next campaign was against the Moguls. 

The time was come when the English infidels 
had really made themselves dangerous. The 
ruling sovereign, Alumgheer II., granted to his 
son tlio investiture of llcngal, Behar, and Orissa, 
wishing to overthrow Meer Jaffier and his English 
confederates. The Nawabs of Oudc and Allaha- 
bad joined him. The prospect of plunder was 
splendid, and attracted Mahrattas, Rohillas, 

Jats, Afglians. Kam Narrayin, the able Hindoo 
governor of Beliar, was discontented*; was tarn- ' 

])cred with, parleyed, but temporized; till finding 
iVorn a visit to the imperial camp that success 
was not likely to lie in that (juarter, he closed 
the gates of Patna. The allies fell out ; the 
Nawab of Oude seized Allahabad, murdered the 
Nawal). (Jlivc was marching to the relief of 
Patna with 4.00 Europeans and !^,.500 sepoys. 

The appearance of his advanced guard was suffi- 
cient to put the imperial army to flight, in spite 
of tlio cflbrts of a few French auxiharies. Clive 
received, as a reward from IVIeer Jaffier, the re- 
venues of the whole neighbourhood of Calcutta, 
amounting to 30,000/. a year. This jagheer was 
granted for life. But no Mussulman prince ever 
recovered possession of it. At Clive’s death, by 
arrangement, the Company entered into it. 

The Dutch were jealous of the English. Meer 
Jaffier was afraid of his powerful friend. He 
sought a counterpoise to his friendship ; entered 
into relations with the Dutch authorities of 
(Jiinsura, then of Batavia. Seven Diitcli ships 
appeared in the Hooghly, with 700 Europeans 
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I’AUT II. and 800 Malays. Clive obtained an order from 
Iluiory. Meer Jafficr, forbidding them to land ; they dis- 
U'.cT.rn. began marching to their settle- 

^ meut of Chinsura. Holland was at peace with 
England*; Forde (now returned from the Northern 
Circars) was ordered to stop them, but knew not 
how to act. He asked explicit instructions. 
Clive received the letter whilst playing a rubber 
of whist ; he tore off a slip, and wrote back in 
pencil, “ Dear Forde. — Fight them immediately, 
and I will send an order of council tounonw.” 
The ships were taken ; only fourteen of the 
• Kurojx^ans ever reached Chinsura, and the Dutch 
had to pay the expenses of the war. Clive now 
returned to England, a great and a rich man. 
At thirty-four, lie had realized an income of 
upwards of 40,00(E. a year at the least (17(10). 
To complete the tale of English successes during 
the period of liis first government, it must bo 
added that Surat had been taken by the Bombay 
forces (4th March, 1759). 

Clive seemed to have stamped his courage and 
rapacity upon the whole English community. 
Shortly after his departure, the Mogul prince, 
now crowimd emperor, under the title of Shah 
Alum, advauced ouce more, supported by the 
Nawab of Oude, to the rcconquest of Bengal. 
Kam Narrayin, the Hindoo governor of Behar, 
risked a battle and was defeated. Calliaud, the 
](]iiglish commander, in turn defeated the impe- 
rialists (22iid February, 1760); Captain Knox 
relieved Patna, and with 200 Europeans, one 
battalion of sepoys, five field-pieces, and 300 
irregular horse, besides about 300 more who joined 
him under an auxiliary raja, gave battle to the 
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imperialists with 12,000 men and 30 pieces of part ir. 
caimon, routed them, and pursued them till his men 
sank for exhaustion. But the death by lightning lect. vir. 
of Mceran, xMcer Jaffier’s son, the nominal leader y ^ 
of the Bengal army, put an end to the campaign. 

Mecr Jafficr’s treasury, however, was bankrupt, 
his promised allowances to the Company were . 
months in arrear. His son-in-law, Meer Kasim, 
intrigued against him. He offered the English 
to assign to the Company the revenues of 
Burdwan, Midnapore, and Chittagong, if they 
would make him real ruler under Meer Jaffier, 

The English, under Vansittart, treated with him 
on this footing (27th September, 17GU); an 
I'mglish detachment was sent to enforce Meer 
Jaffier’s compliance. Unable to resist, he rejected 
the empty title which w'as left to him, and came 
to reside as a private person in Calcutta. 

Meer Kasim now strained every nerve to fulfil 
his engagetnents to the Englisli, they lending 
militajy aid for the enforcement of liis revenue. 

Carnac, who had succeeded Calliaud, defeated 
Sliah Alum, and expelled him from Bchar. At 
an interview with the emperor, the latter offered 
the (kimpauy the dewannee, or revenue collection 
of Bengal, Bchar, and Orissa. The, offer was 
remembered some years later. 

Services like these rendered rcqiiital urgent. 

As a last resource, Meer Kasim bethought him- 
self of plundering Earn Narrayiii of Behar. Clive 
had stood by him j he had stood by the English. 

Ihit Coote and Carnac were recalled from Patna ; 

Itam Narrayiii was seized, his house plundered, 
his friends tortured, himself eventually put to 
deatli. The natives of India learned that for 
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PART II. money the friends of the English could be sacri- 

History. ficed witimut scruple. 

lECT.rn. recall of some of Vausittart’s fi-iends pro- 

duced no improvement. Ellis, resident at Patna, 
began to treat Meer Kasim with the utmost 
insolence, seized his collectors, appropriated salt- 
petre which had been purchased for the Viceroy’s 
own use. The Company’s servants claimed a 
most incredible privilege. The Company enjoyed 
frecilom from duties for its goods, whether im- 
ported or exported ; the Company’s servants 
claimed the like exemption for the whole of their 
privote trade. Meer Kasim complained of the 
monopoly, whicli was ruining at once his customs’ 
revenues and his subjects, and led to the most 
lawless acts on the part of the English ; ])rivatc 
individuals, runaways and the like, under colour 
of the English tiag, buying goods at their 
own price, selling them at their own price, com- 
pelling those to sell who would not sell, those to 
buy who would not buy, forbidding all dealings 
by others till their own were concluded, and 
using j)ersonal violence freely to attain their ends. 
Vansittart had concluded an arrangement for 
payment of duties upon the ju-ivate English 
trade, on the same footing as the native mer- 
chants, viz., nine per cent. The Council refused 
to sanction it ; all that the English would con- 
sent to give was two-and-a-half per cent, on salt 
alone. Hereupon Meer Kasim abolished the duties 
on behalf of all. The Etiglish insisted that the 
old duties should be retained as against all others 
but themselves (Vansittart and Warren Hastings 
alone opposing), and declared the edict an act of 
hostility against the Company. 
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Meer Kasim had spirit enough not to yield, part ii. 
Ho knew that Ellis, the resident, meditated seizing History. 
Patna. He stopped a eonvoy of arms for the 
English troops there, and only released it on 
retaining, as hostage, one of two Englishmen, 
who had been sent to remonstrate with him, 
letting the other, Amyatt, return. Meanwhile, 

Ellis seized Patna by a night attack. Meer 
Kasim sent to retake Amyatt, who was killed in 
resisting. The English were disgracefully driven 
from Patna ; Cossimbazar was stormed and 
plundered by the natives (17G2). 

Meer Kasim was clearly a dangerous man. He 
was by this time no longer in the dependence 
of the English, having paid oft’ all arrears. By 
means of a German named Sombre (Sumroo), ho 
had disciplined several battalions of sepoys. He 
encouraged the trade and industry of his sub- 
jects. It was time to dethrone him. Meer 
Jaffier was reinstated ; he promised all that was 
required of him ; exemption of the private Eng- 
lish trade from all duties, except the two -an d- 
a-half per cent, on salt ; the accustomed duties 
to be levied on all others, natives or foreigners ; 

110 Europeans, except the English, to be allowed 
to fortify. 

The army moved out against Meer Kasim ; 
they defeated his van at Moorshedabad ; his 
whole army at Ghoriah (2d August, 1763). This 
was no Plassey, but a fierce four hours’ fight, 
ending with a total rout, with loss of cannon, 
baggage, and 150 boats’ load of provisions. Yet 
the Nawab held out. For nearly a month he 
kept the English at bay in the hilly ground of 
Oodiwa, till his lines were forced (5th September) ; 

M 
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TART II. his capital, Mougheer, was next taken. Meer 
Jlistorif. Kasim was mad with rage. Ho caused all his 
LECT viL prisoners to bo put to death, one 

physician only excepted. Patna was stormed, 
and he took refuge with the Nawab-Vizier of 
Oude. In spite of mutinies, the English repelled 
an attack from the frontiers of Oude, headed by 
Sombre (1761). The mutinies were quelled by 
Iblowing twenty-four sepoys from the guns. 

Let us pause for a moment to look back on a 
mighty event which has befallen the Mogul 
Empire. 

Practically speaking, that empire was at an 
end, and Oude was now the most important 
Mussulman state in ITindostaii proper. The 
Mahrattas having extended their depredations 
till they had captured and plundered Delhi, 
overrun tlic Punjab and left a Mahratta go- 
vernor in it (1758), and invaded Kohilcund : 
the Prince of Oude had won renown by defeating 
them with great slaughter, and driving them 
beyond the (Janges (1759). Meanwhile, Ahmed 
Shah, the Afghan, was advancing upon his fourth 
. invasion of India. Tie reached Delhi, after rout- 

ing two of the Mahratta leaders, Scindia and 
Holkar, The Mahrattas gathered their whole 
forces for resistance. 1’hoy forced the Jat Rajah 
to join them with r)0,t)00 men. They came up 
200, 000 strong. Ahmed Shah withdrew beyond 
the Jumna. Again they plundered Delhi, till 
they had to leave it for want of food. The two 
armies encamped at Paniput. Soojah Dowlah of 
Oude in vain attempted to mediate. The Mah- 
rattas had 55,000 regular, 15,000 irregidar 
cavalry, 15,000 disciplined infantry ; 85,000 in 
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all. Ahmed Shah had 40,000 Afghans and Per- part ii. 
sians, 13,000 Indian cavalry, 38,000 Indian Jfhtonj. 
infantry — 91,000. The Mahrattas had 200 

pieces of artillery, and a largo supply of rockets : ^ 

Ahmed Shah 30 guns only, and some wall-pieces. 

The defection of the Jats turned the day against 
the Mahrattas. Not one of their leaders es- 
caped, except one who fled on the first charge. 

No (quarter was given ; 50,000 men fell in the 
tiction, and 30,000 in the pursuit : all the spoil 
of Delhi went to the Afghans (Jan., 1701). India 
was not to have the Mahratta for her master. 

But whom was she 'I Not Ahmed Shah. He 
withdrew, and never returned. There is, perhaps, 
no instance in history of a victory so momentous, 
and, at the same lime, so fruitless for the victor. 

Soojah Dowlah, of Oude, was made perpetual 
vizier, under Sliah Alum, as tributary to the 
Afghans. He probably thought himself secure 
of empire, and insulted his pageant master. 

But Oude, as liaving given refuge to Meer Kasim, 
laid the English for enemies. Monro, the Eng- 
lish general, marched against the Nawab-Vizier, 
as tlie ruler of Oude is henceforth called, 
and wholly routed him at Buxar (22nd Oct., 

17(34). Shah Alum made overtures to the 
Ihiglish. Tlicy agreed to conquer, for him, 
Allahabad and the other dominions of Soojah 
Dowlah - receiving in payment (Jhazipour, and 
the rest of the territory of the Zemindar of 
Benares. They continued their extortions from 
Meer Jaffier, obtained half his revenues, worried 
and wearied Ijim to death (Jan. 7, 17(55), They 
made his secojid son, Nujeeb ud Dowlah, of 
their own authority, Viceroy of Bengal ; taking 
M 2 
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PART n. on themselves the entire military management 
HUtory. of the country, and making arrangements for the 
i jiCT. VII . government, as after stated. 

These examples were duly followed in the 
Carnatic. A treaty was signed with Mahoramed 
Ali, by which, on payment of twenty-eight lacs 
of rupees,' and three for Trichin opoly, he was to 
be exempt from English interference (1763). 
They soon demanded fifty lacs, and required 
the Nawab to pay all the expenses of the siege 
of Pondicherry, Mahoramed Ali consented, on 
condition that he should receive all the captured 
stores. The Company’s servants appropriated 
them to their own use, promising that the value 
should be allowed him, in account with their 
employers; — robbing Peter to pay Paul. The 
Court of Directors disallowed the agreement, 
• but left the Company’s servants in possession 
of the stores. The English, however, reduced 
a couple of towns for the Nawab. He had a 
claim upon the Raja of Tanjore, who had 
always been an ally of the English. The Com- 
pany offered to mediate. They fixed the claim 
at twenty-two lacs of rupees. They took the 
money as creditors of the Nawab. 

News now came of the treaty of Paris (10th 
Feb.), by which Great Britain was to restore the 
French factories in India, but the French were 
to have no troops nor fortifications in Bengal ; 
Salabut Jung (already dead for a considerable 
time) being recognised as Soobahdar of the 
Deokan, and Mahommed Ali as Nawab of the 
Carnatic. In return for so much honour and 
service, the English now asked for the jagheer of 
* A lac of nipeea i.s l(),000i. 
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four districts. Mahommed Ali tried in return part ii. 
to obtain a guarantee of protection. It was IIi»tory. 
refused. Ho was told he liad no right to make 
conditions. “ The Company,” wrote Mr. Pigot, 

“ do not take anything from you ; but they are 
the givers, and you are a receiver.” Pleasant 
allies and protectors ! 

But the Company’s government in the East 
was, by this time, one scene of misrule and op- 
pression. What was worst, its servants came 
homo rich, while the treasury was empty. Clive 
had been turned to, — as the only man to restore 
matters to order. His last act before leaving 
ludiii had been an insult to his masters. Ho 
was, nevertheless, sent out as Commander-in- 
chief, Presidoht, and Governor of Bengal, and 
with power, together with a committee of four, 
to act without consulting the Council. He was 
rich ; — he could afford to be virtuous : perhaps 
his second stay in England had given him some 
sense of right and wrong. He ay)pears to have 
been shocked at the state of tyranny in which 
he found Bengal. He required all the servants, 
civil and military, to enter into covenants, sti- 
pulating that they should not accept presents 
under any pretence from the n.ative princes. 

General Carnac delayed signing till ho had re- 
ceived 200,000^. from the emperor. To place 
the employee above the reach of corruption, the 
trade in salt, betel nut, and tobacco was made a 
monopoly, for the exclusive benefit of the su- 
perior servants of the Company, who were to 
be entitled to the produce in certain shares, 
according to their rank. The Nawab was re- 
quired to resign the dewaimee, — in other words. 
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PART n the whole revenues and management of his 
Hittory. country, ^to tlio Company, on payment of a 
LECT. f'lr Qf fifty of rupees, under the manage- 

ment of three nominees of the Company. 

Meanwhile, the war in Oude, in the emperor’s 
name, was carried on, until the Navvab-Vizier 
threw himself upon the generosity of the English. 
The arrangement for conquering this state had 
be'en disapproved of at liorne. A sort of com- 
promise was effected after this manner : — The 
Nawab-Vizier was restored to all his dominions, 
except Allahabad and Korah, w’hich ivcre to be 
reserved for the emperor, lie engaged not to 
disturb his vassal, Bulwant Sing, of Benares, 
who had aided tlie English, '’flnrty lacs of 
rnj)ces wore due to the emperor for the tribute 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, lie was told not 
to expect them, [fe had to give up certain 
jaglieers in those provinces. Einally, in con- 
sideration of twenty lacs a year, he conferred 
npon the Company tlie dewannee for the three 
provinces, and confirmed all their acquisitions 
within the Mogul Empire (12th Aug., 17G5). 

The only other event of Clive’s second govern- 
ment was the so-called double hatta mutiny, 
caused by a suppression of tho double field al- 
lowiince to officers, originally granted by Mecr 
Jaffier, and continued since then. A number of 
the conspirators, including Cen. Sir R. Fletchei-, 
were tried, and dismissed the service. 

Clive had made himself intensely unpopular 
through his later reforms. He was harassed by 
attacks on liis return to England (17()7), and 
finally committed suicide, 1774, aged 49. 

Twenty-three years and a man had made a 
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o-reat clianj^^o in the relations of England to part ii. 
India. Trade was now subordinate to conquest. Jlh^ory. 
Instead of being a mere set of timid merchants, ^ 
chaflering in ftictories and sheltering themselves 
ju forts, the English were now a host of warlike 
adventurers, who set up and pulled down princes, 
liad worsted all European rivals, and possessed 
themselves of the richest viceroyalty of the 
Mogul Empire, though still nominally exercising 
its functions in the emperor’s name ; besides ex- 
tending their acquisitions on numberless other 
points. Almost utterly unscrupulous, insatiably 
Ljrasping, they might well bo hated j but they 
were brave, — brave almost beyond the conception 
of the degenerate Moguls, and they were feared 
accordingly. Their leading seemed to animate 
even natives of India with irresistible courage : 
the Indian prince saw himself overthrown by 
his own countrymen, w^hom he was accustomed 
to see cringe as abject slaves before his feet. 

What was to be the end of it? Clive, like 
other self-wrapped men, placed it in his own 
work. It was folly, lie said, to look beyond 
the dominion of Ilengal, Behar, and Orissa. 

Perliapa, since he recorded this opinion, the year 
1857 has been the first in which it did not 
seem wholly impossible that he might have been 
right. 
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LECTURE VIII. 

mm OP THE BRITISH POWER IN INDIA. 
PautIT.— Wauiiex Hastings (1767—1785). 


Ilydcr Ali of Mysore tlie next f^rcat Name after Clive in 
British Indian History — Fu-st Mysore War — The English 
break faith with Hyder Ali — The Tanjoro Wars — Warren 
Ha.slmgs in Bengal — Arrest of Molin,niined Reza Khan and 
Shitab lloy — 'I’hc Coinjiany ojienly assume the Dewannee 
— Sale of Allahabad and Korah lo the Nawab- Vizier of 
Oude— The Uohilla War— The Regulating Act and the 
Now C!<)unuil — First Interference with the Affairs of the 
Mahi-attas — Discsissions between Francis and Hastings— 
Execution of Nuncoinar — fnipey andtheSujireino Comt— 
Hastings all-powerful — The M.nlras Feud between Lord’ 
Pigot and his (M)uncil — Peculation of Sir T. Runibold— 
Reduction of the French Settlements— Operations against 
the Mahrattas — League between Hyder Ali, the Mahrattaa,i 
and tho Nizam; Second Mysmo War— Haillio’s Disaster— 
Coote’s Victories at Port.o Novo and Perambaucura— 
Lord Macartney at War with Selfishness ami Incajiacity 
at Madias— Hyder All’s Death (1782)— Treaty of Salbyo , 
with the Mahrattas — Peace with France ; with Tippoo, 
Udder’s Son and Successor — Warren Hastings’ Extor- 
tions, from Clieyto Sing, from tho Bogiims of Oude — The 
New b’cgulating Act ami Hastings’ Departure (1785)— Hie 
Acpiittid— Why he ought to have boon ai’tpiittod — Hie 
Opinion of tho Natives — What has become of his Work in 
Rohilciind. 

pAhT 11 After Clive’s de})iirturc, the nexlTleadiug narao 
Jlhtorji. in the history of British India is not that of an 
LKVT viii Englishman. In the field appears tho first really j 
'v ^ formidable native enemy whom the British avnia | 
had yet had to copo with — Hyder Ali, tho founder | 
of tho short-lived Mussulman dynasty of Mysore, 
The story of tiie Moslem adventurer, who 
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never learned to read or write, and yet lived to part ii. 
transmit to his son a kingdom comprising a History. 
large portion of southern India, though not so 
romantic as that of Seevajee, is by no means 
devoid of interest in itself. But I have no time 
to dwell upon it here, except so far as it bears 
vupon the development of our own power, which 
was thwarted for a time by the Mysore princes, 

111 a way in which it never was by any other 
enemies, from the time when it first began to 
unfold itself. Suffice it to say that Hyder AH, 
the great-grandson of a fakecr from tho Punjab, 
had commenced his fortunes by receiving the 
fort of Diiidigul from Nunjeraj, one of two 
brothers (Hindoos) then all-powerful in Mysore. 

He added Bangalore to his possessions, com- 
manded successffilly against the Mahrattas, sup- 
planted Nunjeraj, obtained the assignment of 
more than half the revenue of the State, then 
used the supplanted Nunjeraj as his tool to be- 
come master of the whole. Ho now engaged in 
a war on his own account with the Mahrattas, in 
which he was at fii*st rather unsuccessful, but at 
last won great renown by tho conquest of Mala- 
bar, never before subdued by the Moslem, over 
tho warlike Hindoo caste of the Nyrs(1705). 

His first war with the English was entirely pro- 
voked by them. 

For want-of funds, they had made a disgraceful 
treaty with Nizam Ali, tho new Soobahdar of the 
Deckan, by which they had engaged to pay him 
tribute for the Northern Circars, and to assist 
him with an auxiliary force in any of his under- 
takings. He called on them for aid in reducing 
Bangalore, which, as we have seen, was subject 
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PART II. to Hydor Ali. The English sent a force as stipu- 
Hafmj. lated. 

L ECT . viii . Hy(ler Ali was cunning, the Nizam was faith- 
less. They joined forces against the Nizam’s 
hlnglish allies, nearly cut off one of their detach- 
ments, nearly surprised Madras, But some 
small successes on tlie English side now followed, 
the Nizam broke up bis new alliance, and re- 
newed his treaty with the English, reducing 
their tribute, and granting other advantages. 
The hlnglish thought Mysore already coiic|uercd, 
and conferred its sovereignty on their creature 
Mohammed Ali. But Hydor Ali routed Colonel 
Wood, the English commander, and, by a rapid 
march of 120 miles in three days, at the head of 
()000 horse, suddenly ai)pcared before Madras 
itself. Tlie English did not venture to sacrifice 
tlieir rich houses, their pleasant gardens, lie 
dictated a peace. All conquests were to be 
mutually restored ; there was to be mutual 
alliance for defensive vmrs (ITfiO). 

The Nawab of the Carnatic was heavily in debt 
. to English money-lenders. He was required by 
the English to keep a large force to protect the 
coimti’y ; he was required by them to defray its 
cost; his treasury was ruined by their exactions; 
his revenue fell short of his expenditure. At 
this juncture, Sir J. Lindsay reached Madras, as 
Minister Plenipotentiary, to carry out the treaty 
of Paris. He formally recognised the Nawab as 
a sovereign prince. He listened to his complaints 
against the Company, — which was right. He 
listened to his suggestions against Hyder Ali, — 
which was wrong. The Mahrattas had invaded 
Mysore, and Hyder Ali had called for English 
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assistance, pursuant to treaty. They procrasti- part ii. 
nated ] the Nawab urged alliance with the Mah- History. 
rattas against him. Sir J. Lindsay supported 
the same views. Sir Robert llarland, who was 
sent out in his place, did the like. The Presi- 
dency of Madras lield out, indeed, against an 
alliance, but llydcr Ali got no aid. The Nawab 
mediated a peace between the Mahrattas and 
llydcr Ali, on terms very unfavourable to the 
latter. Hyder Ali hated the faithless English 
from henceforth (1771). 

The next series of transactions which I am 
about to relate, is among the most disgraceful of 
the Company’s history. The Raja of Tanjore 
had always been considered an English ally. But 
he had not sent quite so much money, quite so 
many troops, in aid of the last cami>aign, as was 
c\j)ected ; he was said even to have secretly 
communicated with Hyder. In the then state of 
Indian politics, when every man neaidy was cn- 
u^iiged in spoiling his weaker neighbours, ho was 
endeavouring to reduce certain petty chieftains, 
called Polygars, of a district called the Marawars, 

'wer whom the Nawab ciaimeil sovereignty. Tlie 
Nawab enjoined liim to desist; the Tanjorino 
persisted. The joint forces of the Nawab and 
(he English now invaded Tanjore, invested the 
capital, breached it, prepared to assault, when 
t'uddenly the Nawab’s son, in command of his 
forces, came to terms with the Raja. The 
English were very indignant, and retained pos- 
session of a frontier town in virtue of their in- 
dignation. But they left their forces at the 
^awab’s disposal. 

He now called upon them to help him in sub- 
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PART u. duing those very Polygars on whose behalf he 
Hiitory. had pretended to go to war. The English were 
LECT.i'iii. nothing loth. These petty chieftains, whose 
^ ^ country seems to have been flourishing, were 

reduced; the utmost barbarity shown in the 
course of the conquest. Next the Nawab called 
on the English to subdue Tanjoro, on pretence 
,tliat tl>e treaty had been violated (1772). The 
English knew the assertion to be false ; the Pre- 
sident and (amncil solemnly recorded their sense 
of the injustice of the war, and undertook it. 
Tanjore was again besieged and stormed in the 
heat of the day ; the Raja was de])Osed, and 
detained a prisoner, with his family. The Dutcli, 
who had purchased a small town of him, were 
forced to evacuate it (177d). 

It is necessary not to overlook tliese transac- 
tions, although carried out upon a eomparativcly 
small scale ; so complete is the foretaste which 
they give of those larger crimes to which vc 
shall now have to pass, so thoroughly do the} 
show that our sins in India of this ])eriod were 
national sins, and cannot be thrust off u])ou tliu 
shoulders of a Elive or a Warren Hastings. To 
play fast and lose with the plighted word of the 
State, to sell the mercenary English sword to 
whoever might bid high enough for it, to help 
wrong and fleece the wrong-doer, such was Eng- 
lish custom in those days. 

Bengal now claims our attention. After Clive’s 
return, and until the administration of Warren 
Hastings, a period of tranquillity had intervened. 
The Court of Directors had indeed sent out a 
commission of three, invested with almost un- 
limited powers, for the reform of the admiuistra- 
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tion ; but the sliip they sailed in was never part ii. 
lieard of (17G9). The same year witnessed one of MUtory. 
those dreadful famines, caused by drought, which ^EcT.vii r. 
will always desolate India, so long as due care is 
not taken to store up and diffuse the waters of 
irrigation, or at least by the opening of roads, 
canals, and railways, to enable one district to 
|irofit bythc abundance of another. In 1772, 

Warren Hastings (who had returned to England 
in 17G4, had come out again to Madras in 1769, 
and had effected important reforms in the commer- 
cial department of that presidency) was appointed 
(Jovcnior of Bengal. You wdl not, of course, 

('X])ect to find him a very scrupulous governor. 

He had witnessed the whole course of Clive’s 
successful treacheries in Bengal, as well as tliose 
which followed his departure ; had been engaged 
at an early period himself in the plots against 
rho Soobaiidars. He came fresh from Madras, 
from the spoiling of rajas and the fleecing of 
nawabs. It will be but fair to judge the man, 
not by his acts in themselves, but by reference 
to the school from whence he came. Those who 
sent him out, at all events, seem to have known 
their man. He soon received instructions from 
homo, to place under arrest Mohammed Reza 
Khan, an able Mussulman, whom Clive had 
])lacod at the head of the administration of 
Hcngal, and who had held the office for the last 
seven years, and to inquire into his administra- 
tion. The Brahmin, Nuncomar, who had been 
a former competitor of Mohammed Reza Khan, 
a man of notorious dishonesty, had been Mo- 
hammed’s chief accuser. He was pointed out by 
the Court, as likely to be useful in the inquiry. 
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PART II. Mohammed Kcza Khan was arrested at midnight, 
History, iu his palace at Moorshedabad. Shitab Roy, a 
LECT.yriL ^jj-ave soldier, who had distinguished himself 
^ ^ when Knox relieved Patna, and had been placed 

at the head of the administration of Behar, 
although a noted friend to the English, was 
arrested in like manner. 

. As far as Hastings was concerned, these two 
arrests were evidently made only by way of 
putting out of the way the two only men whose 
character and influence might have enabled them 
to resist the charge which was in contemplation. 
He now declared (11th May, 177:2) that the 
Company had resolved to “ stand forth publicly 
in the character of Dewan,” in other words, to 
take openly upon themselves the financial ad- 
ministration of the country. Civil and criminal 
courts of justice were established. The Nawali 
was allowed a pension, and to retain the outward 
marks of sovereignty. He was placed under the 
guardianship of Miinnee Begum, one of hi^ 
fixthcr’s wives, and Coordass, a son of Nuncomar. 
Mohammed Roza Khan and Shitab Roy weiv 
now tried, before a committee, presided over hj 
Hastings himself. There was not a shadow of evi- 
dence against the latter ; he was acquitted with 
honour, received a formal apology, and sent back 
to Patna in great state. It was too late ; he died 
broken-hearted. He could be a faithful servant , 
he could not brook to be treated, at the caprice 
of his employers, as a slave. Mohammed Reza 
Khan was equally acquitted and%et at liberty, in 
spite of all Nuncornar’s accusations. The Brah- 
min, like Omichund, was outwitted. Neither he 
nor Hastings ever forgave each other. 
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All this while the English held the districts of part ii. 
Korah and Allahabad, which, at the peace with Hisfory. 
the Nawab-Vizier of Oude, had been retained for 
the emperor, under pretence of preserving them 
for him. The emperor pressed them to fulfil 
old promises of restoring him to the throne of 
Delhi. Finding his requests unheeded, he turned 
to the Mahrattas. These promised aid, on being 
allowed to plunder the Rohillas. The Mogul 
and Mahratta forces combined attacked the 
leading Rohilla chief, Zabita Khan, who had 
been latterly governor of Delhi for the em- 
peror ; the Mahriittas ravaged his country. The 
other Rohilla chiefs sought the aid of the 
Nawab-Vizier of Oude, undertaking to pay thirty 
lacs of rupees, on condition of his expelling the 
Mahrattas. These having quarrelleil with the 
emperor, occupie<l Delhi, and reduced him to a 
mere pu];pct in their hands, and returned again 
towards Rolnlcund. The Rohillas called on the 
Nawab-Vizier for his aid ; he did nothing but 
demand the jiromised subsidy. 

Hastings was pressed for money from homo, 
lie had taken means, after his own fashion, for 
saving money. lie had reduced the deposed 
Bengal Nawab’s allowance by one-half. From 
the moment that the emperor, for want of Eng- 
lish assistance, bail thrown himself into the 
hands of the Mahrattas, he had withheld the 
rtij)ulated tribute of 300,000^. a year for Bengal. 

Ho now sought a purchaser for Allahabad and 
Korah. A meet ing took place between Hastings 
and the Nawab-Vizier at Benares (Sept., 1773). 

Bor fifty lacs of rupees (fi00,000/.) Hastings sold 
to him Allahabad and Korah. For forty lacs 
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PART II. (400,000Z.) ho agreed to lend him English assist 
Huiory. ance to “ exterminate ” the Rdhillas, with whom 
LEcT.riii. the English had no manner of quarrel. Breaches 
^ of faith by the Company were now so common 
that Hastings did not take the trouble to conceal 
from his Council those towards the emperor, 
who was indeed bribed to submit by the promise 
of a share in Kohilcund when conquered. Bgt 
Hastings did not for awhile venture to bring 
forward that part of the treaty of Benares 
which related to the lending of English forces as 
hirelings to subdue what was then the best 
governed country in India. 

However, the Nawab-Vizier claimed the pro- 
mised aid, and it was not withheld. Colonel 
Champion, with an English brigade, joined the 
invaders. The Kohillas fought nobly. The 
English had to bear the brunt of the war. They 
defeated the Rohillas. The Nawab-Vizier could 
only plunder them. The whole country was 
given up to fire and to the sword. More than a 
hundred thousand people ded to the jungles. 
Quiet and fertile Rohilcimd became a waste. 
Colonel Champioji remonstrated ; Warren Hast- 
ings did not. The war was over when the 
imperial troops appeared upon the scene, claiming 
the emperor’s stipiilated share in the conquest. 
The Soobahdar refused it. The English sup- 
ported him in doing so. All Rohilcund passed 
under the Nawab-Vizier, except a small district 
a8,signed, at the request of the English, to a 
Rohilla chief, who swore allegiance. 

A new act had been paased this year (1773) at 
home, known as the Regulating Act, for the 
government of the Company’s possessions. The 
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Presidency of Bengal was to bo first in rank, its part ii. 
(Governor being styled Governor- General, with a History. 
Salary of 25,000/. a year, assisted by four Coun- 
cillors, at 10,000/. A Supremo Court of Justice 
was also created, with a chief and three inferior 
justices, and made independent of the Governor- 
General in Council. Hastings was named first 
(fovernor-Geiieral. 

On the 1st August, 1774, the new act was put 
m operation, and in October three of the new 
Councillors arrived from England. J'liey were 
General Clavcriiig, Mr. Mouson, and Philip 
Francis. The other member, with Hastings, 
was Mr. Barwell, already in India. The majority 
of the Council was soon found to be against 
Hastings. The three new comers strongly cen- 
sured the Kohilla war ; condemned, as they well 
might, an ari’angement by which Ihrstings kept 
up a private agent in Oude, whose correspondence 
was not submitted to the 'Council ; required the 
withdrawal of the British forces, and immediate 
payment by the Nawab- Vizier of what was due 
to them, the expenses of the war having, indeed,, 
licen stipulated to be paid by him. Soojah 
Dowlah now dyiug, they insisted that the allow- 
ance to the English troops should bo increased, 
and that the Zemindaree of Benares should be 
ceded to the English (1775). 

Bombay had long been far from prominent in 
the history of British India. It now comes again 
Under notice. The possession of Bassein and 
iSalsette, which, you will recollect, were in the 
liands of the Mahrattas, was of great importance 
to that Presidency. A disputed succession to 
the Peshwaship, as well as to the authority of the 

N 
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PART II. Guico\Yar in Guzerat, seemed to open a way to 
Hhtonj. these and other acquisitions. The Bombay Go- 
lECT.rtiT. vernment recognised Ilagonath Bao, or Bagoha, 
Y ^ as Peshwa, on condition of his ceding Salsette, 
Bassein, and some other small territories. They 
occupied them, and sent troops to support th(‘ 
Peshwa’s cause. Suddenly orders came from the 
Calcutta Council, disa})proving of all their pro- 
ceedings, and requiring Bagoha to be ahiindoucd, 
A new treaty was concluded with his rivals, 
which gave up all the conquests of the English 
except Salsette and the nciglihouring islands. If 
was scarcely signed when lettt'rs reached from 
the ('ourt of Directors at home, api)roving all 
that tlie Calcutta (Council had disajfprovcd. 

Meanwhile the Calcutta Council liad hoeii 
receiving charges of coiTU})tion and ])eculatioii 
against the Governor-General. Nuiicomar was 
his chief accuser. Hastings was accused of 
selling* office.s, receiving bril>es ; amongst other 
thing.s, large sums for the ap])ointni('nt of Baja 
Goordass and Munnee Begum to the charge of 
the Nawah's affairs and his person ; a large sum 
for the escape of Mohammed Beza Klain. Nuii- 
comar exhibited documents, ])ai-ticulars, seals 
He was fully capable of having forged the evi- 
dence. Hastings, 1 sus[)ect, was equally capable 
of having received the bribes. He r('fused to 
acknowledge the authority of the Council. The 
Council pionounccd the charges valid, and he 
was ordered to refund. 

Hastings was not idle. A charge of conspiracy 
was first brought forward against Nuncomar. 
It wholly failed. A charge of forgery was then 
tried before the Supreme Court. It had very 
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likely been committed. But it was only alleged part ii. 
to have been committed in 1770, while tho law Hutory. 
which gave tho Supreme Court *jurisdictioii was 
only put ill force in 1774. But Elijah Impey, '' ^ ^ 

tho chief justice, was an old schoolfellow and tool 
of Hastings. Nuncomar was tried by a jury of 
Englishmen, convicted, sentenced to death, 
hanged (5th August, 1775). All believed that 
it was Hastings’ w'ork.^ 

The liohilla war w’as strongly condemned by 
the ( !onrt of Directors in England. The Covernor' 

Ceiicral could be renmvcd on an address to the 
(’oinpany. Court of Directors voted the 

address, by eleven to ten. But in the Court of 
Proprietors there w^as a majority in his fivour. 

Lord Morth want(‘d (Jlavei-ing to be governor, 
and threatened to bring in a bill to deprive the 
(5)iu]Kiuy of all politic.d power. In anticipation 
of a crisis, Hastings had idaced bis resignation in 
the hands of a Colonel Maclcaiio. Maclcane 
thouidit the time come, and tendered it. It was 
accepted; Mr. Wheeler, a Director, was sent off 
to replace Hastings, Clavering receiving interim 
jiowcrs. Meanwiule, by the death of Monson, 

Hastings had ac([uircd a casting-vote in the 

^ Lni'il Macaulay says tluil none but fools and biographers 
can .loubt tliat Nuncomar s death was by Hastings’ prociu'c- 
uicut Jiut lie attcmjds to palliate the act on the ground 
that it was oil!} getting nd of an inveterate cnoiny. What ' 
ini Eiifpisiiman uu)ustl\ accused, with a resort in tho last 
instance to his countr\ and to his sovereign, can bo justifieil 
111 [Hitting his ncou.scr out of tho world? If none but fools 
and l)iogra[»}ier.s can believe that Hastings di<l not deliver 
nj) Nuncomar to ducitli, on a sentence which the instincts of 
mankind pronounce illegal, by a .iu<lge whom he knew to be 
Without conseienee, 1 should say that none but fools nml 
brilliant essayists cam >)elie^e that Hastings was not guilty 
on Nuncomar’s charges, 

N 2 
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PART II. Council. When the news came of Wheeler’s 
Ilutory. arrival, he repudiated Macleane’s act on his 
L ECT . vin . jjchalf. Clavering insisted on his authority. 

Hastings defied it ; directed the army to obey no 
orders but his, but offered to refer the matter to 
the Supreme Court — a mock reference, seeing 
what impey was, but one which it would have 
required uuscrujmlousiiess equal to his own to 
have refused. The Court decided in his favour. 
He now had the upper hand, and used his 
authority. His former agent was again sent to 
Oude ; otiier agents of the Council were displaced. 
Claveriug died iu August, 1777. The quarrels 
ill tlie Council at Calcutta were for a time sus- 
pended, Francis undertaking not to oppose, 
JIastings to allow Francis’s friends a share in the 
loaves and fishes. Ho now felt strong enough to 
throw overboard his fiiends of the Supreme Court. 
By attempting to enforce FngliKh law and pro- 
cedure, without tlie slightest reference to native 
habits and feelings, it had roused the wliole com- 
munity against itself. Hasf.ings liad every one 
on his side in o])posing it. Tmpey sliowed light; 
had the Covcrnor-General and all the Council 
served with writs. Hastings bade them defiance. 
But probably Impey knew enough to be danger- 
ous. He had 8000C a year as Crown Jiulge. 
Hastings offered him about 8000^. more as Com- 
pany’s Judge, removable at pleasure. In vain 
Francis opposed the arrangement; it was con- 
cluded. Any other troublesome scoundrel Hast- 
ings would have no doubt arrested and shipped 
for England. Impey received double pay and 
double jurisdiction. Hastings and Francis now 
fell out again, chiefly iu consequence of the 
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operations against the Mahrattas, which I shall part ii. 
soon advert to. Hastings charged Francis, in a History. 
recorded minute, witli being “ void of truth and 
honour.” Francis cliallenged him. Ibistinga 
shot him through the body, though not mortally 
Francis quitted the Council and left for England. 

Hastings was supreme. It was perhaps well that 
he was so, for a second Mysore war was come. 

We might well think that disscusions like these 
I have bi'iefly referred to, but of which you will 
find the detailed account in Lord Macaulay’s 
Fssay, so disgraceful to the depositaries of the 
British power in India, must have been some- 
thing altogether excej)tional, unique ; that noin* 
but a Hastings and a Francis could have engaged 
in them. We sliould be wholly mistaken, ^fhe 
spirit of selfish lawlessness of which they testify 
was characteristic of the time. For a similar 
feud between Covernor and Council had mean- 
whde been raging at Madras, but witli exactly 
opposite issues, and results the most disgraceful 
to the FiUglish name. It will be recollected that 
the Raja of Tanjore, an old English ally, had 
hecn despoiled of his territories, and imprisoned 
by the Flnglish, on the demand of the Nawab of 
Arcot,^ in a campaign of which the Madras Pre- 
sidency had themselves previously recognised the 
injustice. 

Proceedings like these were too much even for 
the strong stomachs of the Court of Directors at 

^ The Nawab of the Camatic ^a<lually oamo to bo so 
callod, — ai)parently in conso<iuoiice of the curtailment of his 
temtory. So in later <Jays the Mahratta State of Herar came 
to be known as that of Nau^poro, its capital; so in Bengal, 
the Soobahdai’s of old iiavo dwindled into tho Nawabs ol 
Moor.shcdabad. 
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TART II. home. . Lord Pigot — who as Mr. I’igot had al- 
fllMory. ready been (Joveriior of Madras, at the taking of 
i.KCT.riii. Poiidiclierry— was .sent out a scrond time as 
governor, with orders to restore tlie Paja 
(1775), whicli he di<l. ITerenpon, a Mr. I’aul 
Benfield, a junior servant of the Company with 
a small salary, of extravagant hahit.s, put forward 
a claim to a largo share of the revenues of Lan- 
jore, as having been assigned to him . by the 
Nawah of the Carnatic, in payment of a debt 
of 2/>0,000/. Tlie claim was preposterous ; 
neither could Pxmlield have lent the money, 
nor could the Nawah have given tlie si'curity , 
hut eventually, in spite of Lord Pigot’s oppo- 
sition, it was di'clared valid by the Council 
Lord Pigot jirotesled ; the majority of the 
Council had him siuMenly arrested, a Colonel 
Stuart, who had breakfasted and dined with 
Lord Pigot, seized his por.son that night. Lord 
Pigot died of vexation, after eight months’ 
confinement (177()) There was great indig- 
nation in Kngland ; hut it ended in four mem- 
bers of the t\)micil being .smiteiu'ed to a lino of 
lOOOL each (1777). A eoiujiromise of claims 
was effected with the Itaja. 

Peculation now ran riot in ?iladras. The 
zemindars, or rovemic farmers, were snmmoned 
personally to the PiTsidency, to make their 
iinancial arrangements with Sir Thomas Hum- 
bold, the new governor, and his supporters. A 
raja was compelled to hand over tlie affairs to 
his brother. It afterwards turned out that the 
favoured bnttherhad ])aid large sums in Madras, 
not to the Comjiany’s treasury, and that Sir 
Thomas Itumbold and his secretary had remitted 
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to Europe more tfian six times tl>e amount of FAnr ii 
ilieir respective salaiies. He refused to pay any JUiftori/. 
poi'tion of the stipulated tribute to tlie Nizam for ^ 
rlie Nortliei 11 ^'i reals, and replied with insult to 
the remonstrances of the Sn[)reine (’onncil of 
(Jalcutta. Ife let both the finances of Madras 
and tiie troops fall into complete disorder. 

Lastly, he involved the I'aiglish in a second war 
with Iljdcr Ali. 

Hyder Ah, w'o have seen, deemed himself 
already to have been betrayed by the English. 

He liad had relations witli the French ; he drew 
them closer. Tlirougli Mahe, the Ficncli settlc- 
iiieiit of the Malabar coast, lie received arms and 
am munition. Ituinbold continued to treat him 
.Mill studied disrespect. 

Ill the year 177<S, tidings having been pre- 
maturely received of war between England and 
I'niiice, a resolution was taken to seize all tlie 
IVeiieh settlements in India. Pondicherry alone 
resisted. Mahe was taken, notwith.d-anding an 
intimation by Hyder All that, if attacked, he 
'»vould invade the Carnatic. French emissaries, 
liowevei, real or pretented, had also appeared at 
Poona, and had been received with (listinction. 

Tlieie was an old feud between the Peshwas and 
the P>()slas of P»erar. Hastings allieil himself 
with the former, took up the cause of Ragoba, 
and sent six battalions of sepo>s, a company of 
aitillery, and a corps of cavalry across the Deckan 
to co-operate witli the Bombay troops, under 
tlolonel I'.gerton and others (1779). 'J'lie cam- 
paign was a tissue of blunders. When within 
Mxteen miles of Poona, Egerton retreated, 
liarasst'd by the Mahrattas. The Bombay ers 
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PART II, oventnally concluded a disgraceful convention 
Hintory. at Woi-gaiim. Tioslie, on his part, crawled on, 
f.ECTJ'in treating witli every petty chief, till orders caiiK' 
tluit ho shouhl he deprived of tis command, 
when lie committed suicide. The command 
devolved on Colonel Coddavd, who re])ndiatcd 
the Worgaiim convention, reached Surat in 
safety, in spite of 20,000 Mahvatta horse ; was 
joined there hy Kagoha, and, in tlie month oi' 
.lannary, 1780, was able to retake the field, 
storm Ahmedahad, and rout, hy surjiriso in their 
camj), the combined forces of Seimlia and Tlol- 
kar, almost without loss (A[)ril 3rd). On the 
other hand, a small body of ti'oops — sent, nndei 
Ca])tain Vojdiam, to the aid of a petty Kajpoot 
prince, called the Rana, who occupied a pett\ 
country between Onde and the U'rritories o! 
Seindiii, and liad lately entered into a treat} 
with the Knglisli against the Mahrattas, who had 
invaded his territory — met with distinguished 
success, and signalised itself by the escalade ol 
Gwalior, a reputed impregnable fortr(\ss, on the 
summit of a rock scarped to tiic height of twoiit\ 
feet, witli a jirccipitoiis ascent of a hundred foot 
from scarp to wall, and a rampart wjdl of thirh 
feet besides, and wliich was gariisoned by 1000 
men {3rd August), The Mahrattas abandoned 
the country, and Scindia trembled in his capital. 

Thus, while llumhold was irritating Hydei 
Ali, Hastings was niising the Mahrattas against 
him. Those wlio cry up Hastings’ statesman- 
ship may do well to remember that by this 
means was formed against ns the most formidable 
confederacy we had yet had to encounter in India, 
— a league concluded after the fall of Mahe in 
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1770, between Hy<ler, the MulirattaH, and the part ii. 
Nizam, for the total expulsion of the Knuilisli. llhfoiy. 
Although warned of it by the Nawab of the'C^ar- 
iiatic, in No^mibcr, 1770, they buffered Tfyder ^ ^ ^ 

to make full preparations, and to strike the first 
blow. He crossed the frontier (July, 1780) with 
100,000 men, of whom were 20,000 trained in- 
f.intiy, 30,000 cavalry, and 400 kairopeans, who 
had l)ecn in tlie service of the Nizam, headed bv 
an able hrench office»% Tjally ; besides 100 pieces 
of cannon, managed by trained artillerymen, Eu- 
ropean and native. The English had only 0000 
infantry, 100 trained cavalry, the Nawab’s ir- 
regular horse, and a few ill-managed guns. They 
were hated : Hjnler Ali sighed for as a deliverer 
from extortion. Of the two I’mglish cominan- 
doi'S, the chi('f, !Monro, ha<l formerly been 
reckoned an able officer, but scorned now to 
have lost his wits He shrunk from the com- 
mand, — wishing to throw it ujiou Lord Maclcod, 
newly arrived from 'England in command of a 
Highland regiment, — rjuarrellcd fiercely in the 
(k)uned, challenged one of the members. When 
at last he marched, he oncuinberod himself with 
siege artillery, having nothing to besiege. 

Next under him was Baillie, a slowg irresolute 
man, whom Monro ordered to relieve .Arcot, 
besieged by Tlydor, and who suffered himself to 
be five days stopped by the swelling of a small 
river. However, he made his way; and when 
\\ithin fifteen miles of the main army at Heram- 
baucum, repelled the attack of Tinpoo Sail), 

Hyder’s son, though immensely sujicrior in 
strength, after a desficrato struggle of several 
hours. Sorely weakened, liow^ver, by the battle, he 
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PART II. pressed Monro to bring up the whole army to his 

History, support. It seemed imjiossihle that Monro should 
/.BC'i.yjiL otherwise. IJyder’s European.s ere already 
him to letreat. Monro only sent a detach- 
ment under ( Colonel Fletcher. Ihiillie struggled on. 

On the 10th Septemher (17*50) he found him- 
self attacked hy the whole army of Ilyder. 
The Knghsli fought like heroes. T'hey would 
have won the day, if Monro had struck a blow 
in the rear. They might have won it alone, if 
two of their ammunition tumbrils had not 
blown up. The sepoys were annihilated. Only 
400 Europeans held out, still imdauntcd. Ikillie 
despaired. He help up a flag of truce. But no 
sooner were the arms laid down than the wild 
Mysoreans rushed on the Knglish, massacred 
IlOO, and would have massacred them ail hut for 
the efforts of Lally and the French. Monro 
had lain within twm miles ; he had moved late in 
the day, and then moved back again, thinking 
Baillie victorious. He now speedily retreated, 
and was before Madras on the Idth Se])temher. 
Arcot fell ; Madras, utterly unprovided, would 
have fallen, had Hydor pursued. But the news 
reached Warren Hastings at Calcutta. He in- 
stantly sent hftecn lacs of rupees, and a large 
body of Eurojiean intiintry and artillery, to 
Madras, — suspended Sir Thomas llumbold, and 
placed Sir Eyre Coote, who had replaced Claver- 
ing in the Bengal Council, and as Commander-m- 
Chief, in command of the Madras army. lium- 
bold, we may add at once, was, the nc.vt year, 
dismissed hy the Court of Directors from their 
service, together with two other members of the 
disgraceful Madras Council. 
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Thougli Cootc was very old, his arrival instilled part ii. 
new life into the Madras troops (1781). He lllstury. 
relieved Vandiwash, which was besieged; dis- 
armed the French of rondicherry, who, on the ^ 

arrival of a French fleet, had taken arms; pro- 
rected' other towns which were tlircalened ; and, 
tliongh failing in his attack on a fortified pagoda, 

I’efeated Hyder completely at Porto jS’ovo m a 
MX hours’ battle ; engaged again, with success, 
ills whole forces in the old camping ground of 
I’crambaucum ; surprised and again defeated him 
111 his camp near Vellore, and almost annihilated 
ills cavalry. But the campaign had cost tho 
Knglish nearly oue-thiid of their army, by tho 
nine it returned to Madras. 

The arrival of fan'll Macartney, as (Governor of 
Madras, might have mended matters. But Lor<l 
Macartney, to wdiom justice has not, I think, 
been done, and who seems to me to have been 
cue of the ablest and best of our Indian states- 
Micn, was hampered by a series of selfish or inca- 
nahle commanders, upon w'hom ho vainly urged 
\vise plans, decided conduct, and united action. 

Coote was jealous of any limitation of his au- 
tliorify. War had just broken out between 
IMigland and flolland ; and it was resolved to 
seize all tho Dutch settlements in India. Two 
"f the smaller ones were easily reduced. Lord 
Macartney next wished to attack Negapatam. 

<'oote would neither do so, nor spare any of his 
troops. Lord Macartney gathered together what 
etlier troops remained, and placed them under 
8ir Hector Monro, who this time beliavcd with 
J^pirit. Negapatam was reduced, and Tiincomalee, 
la Ceylon, as well (1782). 
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PART II. The war now became nearly general all along 
History, both coasts, on land and at sea. The English 
LECTv'iii admiral, Sir Edward Hughes, like Coote on 
— v — ' land, disdained to receive oi-ders. Cuddaloro 
and Trincomalce were both lost by his neglect. 
Suffrein, the French admiral, though defeated, 
was always allowed to refit. Tippoo, Hyder’s 
son. with 10,000 cavalry, 10,000 infantry, 400 
Europeans, and 20 gnus, attacked and destroyed 
a detachment of 1,900 men, commanded by 
Brathwaite, in Tanjore, in spite of the most 
gallant resistancv;. He received, after this suc- 
cess, a reinforcement of 3000 men, landed by 
Suffrein under Bussy, including a regiment of 
negroes, and became, of course, more formidable 
still. Coote took the field, but did nothing, 
losing even a whole regiment of ICuropean 
cavalry, drawn into an ambuscade and cut to 
pieces. Madras, abandoned by the fleet during 
the winter, was ravaged by a hurricane, which 
d(vstroycd the ricedaden store-vessels, and by a 
finnine. 1,500 bodies wore buried weekly outside 
the town. Half a million of people pcri.shed in 
the Carnatic. On the opposite coast, after some 
successes, the baggage of the English army was 
cut off in marching to take Palgautcherry. They 
retreated, haiassed by Tippoo, fighting at every 
step. Suddenly they beheld the Mysore army 
in full retreat. Tippoo had received tidings of the 
death of his father, on the 7th December, 1782. 

The only counterpoise to the late disasters bad 
been the successes in the north-west against the 
Mahrattas. Colonel Hartley expelled them from 
the Concaii, and having taken up a position at 
Doogaur, defeated completely 20,000 of them 
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who attacked him, their general being killed eauT tj. 
(December 1780). Geiivral Goddard, tlie Eng- Illsiory. 
lish commander, had, indeed, after an advance, to 
letreat from Poona, severely hanisscd by the 
Mahnittas. But the war was practically brought 
to an end through a night-surprise of Scindia’s 
camp, by Colonel Carnac. Tlie Malirattas tied 
in disorder, leaving guns, elephants, ammunition 
(27th March, 1781). Sciiulia’s resources were 
cxliausted. A treaty was concluded at Sal bye, 

17tli May, 1782. 

In vain had Lord Macartney urged General 
Stuart, now in command of the English army in 
the south, to attack the Mysore army when in 
retreat after Ily dor’s death. He refused to do 
i 50 , would not begin the campaign till the next 
February, began it by withdrawing garrisons 
aud blowing up English fortifications. Still, the 
arrival of a powcifwl Jhiglish army, under General 
Matthews, compelled Tippoo to retreat from the 
Carnatic, to defend his western coast, where the 
Jhiglish attacked and carried many of his for- 
tresses of the Ghauts (1783). But the English 
troops hud largo arrears duo to them ; they 
expected to bo paid out of the treasures found in 
the Mysorean forts aud towns, — Mangalore in 
particular. Matthews refused to listen to their 
grievances, severely punished the refractory. 

Tlirce of liis principal officers went to Bombay 
to complain. The Bombay Government super- 
seded Matthews, giving the command to Maclcod, 
one of the complainants. As they were return- 
ing hy sea, they were met and attacked by a 
Mahratta squadron, ignorant of the late peace. 

Of the three complainants, one was killed, one 
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PART 11. mortally wouiifle l, Macloo;! renialned a prisoner. 

Historji. \ weeks later, Matthews’ .army lying dis- 
L EtiJ'iii Tip})oo suddenly invested Rednoro. The 

lllngli^li wci-c unprepared, and after a gallant 
defence ca])itnlated After the capitulation 
Matthews distrdnited the public ti-easnre amon*; 
his distressed soldiers. Ti|)[)oo now violated the 
' capitulation. Matthews was assassinated in pii 
son, his coinpanions were barharondy treated. 
Tippoo ])roc('cded to invest Mangalore. 

Meanwliilo tlie PVencIi admiral, Siiffrcin, un- 
opposed, liail landed Russy and French troojis at 
(luddalore. In vain did Lord Macartney urge 
General Stuaid to prevent the I'^reneh from 
establishing theni.selves there For a long time 
he would not move ] when ho did move, it was 
at the r.ito of loss than tliree miles a day. On 
arriving, he attacked theFrencii lines, with some 
succes.s, hut so mucli loss tliat ho durst not follow 
it up Meanwhile the Fnglisli fleet had retuniod. 
and engaged .and defeated SnflVein off Ciiddaloie, 
but immediately hurried off to Madras, leaving 
Snfhein, as usual, full time to refit. He uou 
landed additional men, and Bnssy in turn at- 
tacked the E^gli^dl lines, and was with diflioulb 
rejmlsed ; a French sergeant, amongst others 
who Av.as one day to bo King of Sweden (Cliarle' 
John Reinadotte), being wounded and taken })n 
soner. A second attack was being prepareJ. 
when, fortunately for the Fnglisli, news was 
received of peace having been coiicliided in 
Europe. Hostilities were stopped, Tippoo wjr 
invited to join the treaty, and his Frencli 
auxiliaries were recalled. Stuart was sum- 
moiled to Madras to account for his conduct. 
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After a course of disobedience and resistance part ir. 
such as might liave been expected of him, lie History. 
was dismissed the service and arrested, and 
finally had to sail for England. \ 

Tippoo, however, refused to listen to any over- 
ture for jieace until he had reduced ISIangnlore. 

It was vigorously defended by Col. Campbell, 
and seemed once on the eve of being relieved by 
Colonel Fullerton, Adiose course in the south had 
hecn most successful. Stopped once by a recall 
to Cuddalore, he resolved to make a diversion by 
attacking Seringapatam itself, and had already 
reduced two strong fortresses, when ho received 
orders to suspend operations and lustore the 
places taken ; which last, however, ho declined to 
do. On the other hand, Ceneral Macleod, sent 
with a squadron from Bombay to relieve Man- 
galore, treated instead of landing, and returned to 
bonibay on condition of being allowed to throw 
iu a month’s provision. It consisted of damaged 
stores, not one-twentieth of which could be eaten 
by the very dogs. At last (’ampjicll ca])itulatcd, 
and inarched to Tellicheriy, with all the honours 
of war (2drd Jan., 1784). 

'fqijioo now^ consented to treat. There was no 
mistaking that he had had the advantage, and 
be could afford to be insolent to the Knglish 
Commissioners. Peace was concluded, 11th 
March, 1784, all conquests being restored on 
botli sides. The Council at Calcutta ratified it, 
in ITasting.s’ absence. On his return, he wished 
to foist into it an additional clause. Lord Macart- 
ney was a gentleman, and refused. Hastings had 
thwarted him throughout in every way, as a peer, 
fts a king’s servant, and most of all, probably, as 
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PART II. an honest man. As a last insult, he sent hack 
History, to Madras the now effete and impracticable 
LEvT.vm- Coote, as Commander- in-Chief, independent of 
^ the Madras Government. Fortunately, perhaps, 

for his honour, Coote died of fatigue three days 
after lauding (April 26, 1784). 

Lord Macartney had, indeed, done one act which 
'Hastings was little likely to forgive. Without 
violence, without treachery. Ire liad succeeded for 
the time being in securing the whole Carnatic 
for England The Nawab had yielded up the 
whole financial administration of his country, 
.on condition of receiving one-sixth of the re- 
venues. 

Throughout these operations, it had been 
Hastings’ main business to find money. He was 
ingenious in obtaining it. 

The Raja of Benares had long been under the 
protection of the Company. Clive had stipulated 
with his immediate suzerain, the Nawab-Vizier 
of Oude, on his behalf. His allegiance had been 
lately transferred to the Company, by the Nawab- 
Vizier handing over to them the zeraindaree or 
revenue-farm of the State. Cheyte Sing, the 
jiresent Raja, was reputed rich. He had courted 
Francis and Clavering. On the war with France, 
in 1778, Hastings demanded of him a subsidy of 
50,000^. over and above his fixed tribute. Cheyte 
Sing paid it for this once, stipulating that it 
should not be required again. Tlie demand w!i5 
renewed in 1779. Cheyte Sing remonstrated; 
troops were sent, and Cheyte Sing was forced to 
jiay, over and above the 50,000/., a fine of 2000/. 
for military expenses. In 1780, the claim waB 
made again. This time Cheyte Sing tried] 
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bribery, and secretly offered 20,000/. to Hastings, part ir. 
Hastings took the money, and for a time kept it. Ilistoty. 
At la.st he paid it into the Treasury, enforced 
‘the contribution, and another fine, this time of v ‘ 
10,000/. Hastings now required Cheyte Sing to 
keep a body of cavalry for the service of the 
English. Cheyte Sing durst not refuse, but did 
not comply. Hastings resolved to treat him as a 
refractory vassal. Cheyte Sing, alarmed, offered 
200,000/. Hastings declared that 500,000/. 
would be required \ talked of selling Benares to 
Glide j proceeded to Cheyto Sing’s capital. 

Cheyte Sing came near sixty miles to meet him, 
and behaved with the utmost submission. 

Hastings treated him with contumely, and when 
l?e tried to justify himself, arrested him, and 
jilaced him in custody of two companies of 
sepoys. 

Now, as Rohilcund, as the Marawar8,had been 
prosperous until ravaged by the English, on 
behalf of their allies, — as the wretchedness of the 
Carnatic had made the people glad to welcome 
Hyder Ali as a deliverer, — so was Benares flourish- 
ing under its Hindoo ruler, whilst the neigh- 
bouring English provinces were only a little less 
wretched than those of their neighbours of Oude. 

The people rose for the rescue of their ruler. 

The English officers, the sepoys, were killed. 

I Cheyte Sing escaped. An attempt to recover 
I the palace was defeated with great loss. All the 
Idistrict of Benares took to arms. The people of 
Oude rose against their ruler. Behar was ready 
to revolt. Hastings escaped with great personal 
danger. Cheyte Sing, who, even after his escape, 
had negotiated for submission, at last, took 
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I’ART II. courage from the devotion of hiS subjects. But 
Ihatoiy. the people of Benares, though brave, were uudis- 
LhCTJ II L eiplined, little used to warfare. 30,000 men 
were soon dispersed by the English, under Major 
Popham, the captor of Gwalior. Cheyte Sing 
fled to Bundelcund, leaving his wife and treasure 
in the fort of Bijyghur. It was captured, and 
, the treasure seized as prize-money by the army. 
It was only one-fourth of what was expected— 
250,000/. Hastings had disgraced his name ui 
vain, so far as present emergencies were con- 
cerned. But Cheyte Sing was deposed ; anotlier 
prince invested with nominal authority, the ad- 
ministration of justice being placed under tlie 
Company, and the tribute raised to 400,000/, 
a year — double its previous amount. 

Money then had to be found elsewhere. The 
new Vizier of Oude, Asaph ud Dowlah,an incapable 
prince, had fallen into arrear in payment of his 
tribute, in consequence of the expense of keeping 
up the English brigade. In vain he solicited the 
withdrawal of the troops ; Hastings insisted at 
once that he must keep them, and that he must 
pay for them ; claimed 1,400,000/. He was re- 
presented at Lucknow by a creature of his, of 
the name of Middleton, whom he had appointed 
in express defiance of the orders of the Court of 
Directors. Ho announced his intention of going 
to Lucknow. Fearing, perhaps, the fate of 
Cheyte Sing, Asaph ud Dowlah hastened to meet 
his too-powerful ally at Chunar. The followuig 
was the plan which Hastings proposed to him for 
payment of his debt : — 

The mother of the late Nawab and his widow, 
mother of the reigning prince, had bcerf left bj 
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Soojah Dowlah in possession of his favourite part ir. 
palace at Fyzabad, of large jaghcers, and of his Hmtory. 
treasures, on condition of their supporting the 
families of preceding Nawaba, comprising many ^ ^ 

persons. These princesses, known as the Begums, 
had had great influence over Soojah Dowlah 
during his life. He knew them, probably, to be 
more likely to fulfil his wishes than his incapable 
son. Asaph ud Dowlah had already extorted 
largo sums from his mother. She had appealed 
to the English, who had formally guiuranteed a 
comj)acfc, by which, in consideration of some pre- 
sent help, ho undertook never more to molest her. 

These persons it was v/hom the English Governor 
liimsolf now instigated Asaph ud Dowlah to 
plunder. He would remit the existing claim, rid 
the Xawab of the English subsidiary force, if ho 
would sti'ip the princesses of their treasures and 
estates, handing over the proceeds to the Go- 
vernor-General. The j)retext was to be, that 
they had had a hand in the late disturbances in 
Oude, But there was to be no trial, no charge 
sup])lied, no defence allowed. The Nawab 
consented. 

But the promise given, he shrank from per- 
forniancc. Even the English resident, Middleton, 

Hastings’ tool, recoiled from *the proposed in- 
famy. Hastings upbraided him, threatened to 
I»r()eced to Lucknow in person. I’lie resident 
then insisted on the treaty. Asaph ud Dowlah 
yielded under protest. The jagheers were resumed. 

A body of English troops prepared to storm 
ryzabad. There was but little resistance offered. 

The gates of the palace were forced, the Begums 
coufined to their zenana, the inviolable sauc- 
o 2 
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TART II, tuary of native females (Januaiy 7, 1782). As 
. Hntoy. tiiey still refused to give up the treasures, of 
which they were, indeed, less the owners than the 
^ trustees, two old confidential eunuchs of the late 
Nawab, still at the head of their household, were, 
to use Lord Macaulay’s words, “seized, impri- 
soned, ironed, starved almost to death,” to extort 
■ money from the princesses ; were refused per- 
mission to take exercise for health’s sake, when 
the officer in charge of them represented that 
there was no chance of their escaping; were 
threatened at hist with torture, which in all pro- 
bability was actually inflicted upon them. At 
last, when no more ^lonoy could bo extracted 
from their mistresses, they v\ere set at liberty. 
What was the reward of all this infamy i 
, '500, 000/. for the Company, while Hastings, for 
his part, received 100,000/. from the Nawab, 
asking the Directors’ permission to retain it. 
His worthy ally, Impey, had helped him in this 
new villany by hasting to Lucknow to receive 
(quite illegally) evidence against the Begums. 

The plundering of the Begums was the crovs[n- 
ing act of Hastings’ admiuisti ation. The health of 
his wife, a Russian, whom he had bought of her 
previous husband, a German baron and portrait- 
painter, of the name of Imhoff, began to fail. He 
appears to have been extremely devoted to her, 
and followed her to England after a few mouths 
(8th February, 1785). It was indeed full time for 
him to do so. English peculations and atrocities 
in India had begun to excite attention aud in* 
dignatiou at home. Select committees hid been 
appointed by the Commons on Indian affaire- 
had reported in severe terms. These reports hal 
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been followed by votes in the same spirit. A bill part ii. 
of pains and penalties bad been brought in History. 
against Sir T. Runibold, though it was even- 
tually abandoned. A resolution had been ]>a8sed, ^ 
that Hastings ought to be recalled. An act 
liad been passed, limiting the jurisdiction of the ’ 
Supremo Court. An address had been presented 
to the Oown for summoning Impey home, and 
he had been recalled accordingly. Fox had even 
brought in a bill for taking the government of 
India entirely out of the Company’s hands. It 
was defeated ; but the adverse India bills of Pitt 
were little less threatening to Hastings. A 
Board of Control was created, which, for the 
tii'st time, gave the Crifwn power “ to check, 
KU|)erintcnd, and control all acts, operations, and 
concerns which in anywise related to the civil or 
military government of revenues of the territo- 
ries and possessions ’’ of the Company. It was 
enacted that all servants of the Company should 
give an exact inventory of the property which 
tliey brought from India, and a tribunal was 
constituted — which, however, never acted — “ for 
the prosecuting and bringing to condign punish- 
ment British subjects guilty of extortion and 
other misdemeanours, while holding offices in the 
service of the King or Coinpitny in India” (17th 
August, 1784). 

Of the remainder of Hastings’ life, and of 
that celebrated trial which Mr. Macaulay de- 
scribes so picturesquely and at such length, I 
need say little. He was acquitted after eight 
years, and at the cl,oso of his life covered with 
honour. lie died in 1818, — having survived his 
old opponent, Francis, by four months, day for day. 
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PART II. I have now gone through with you the story 
History, of the establishment of the English power in 
LKCT.riiL ugly one. It begins in feeble- 

''' ness and cowardice ; it is pervaded by rapacity ; 
it closes with a course of fraud and falsehood, 
of forgery and treason, as stupendous as ever 
lay at the foundation of a great empire. My 
lord Macaula}', in that brilliant passage which 
opens his biographical sketch of Clive, expresses 
his astonishment at the little interest which we 
take in the story. I do not know any stronger in- 
stance of the short-sightedness of clever men when 
they only recognise the moral sense as something 
wherewitli to flavour a narrative, as you might 
flavour a pudding witli allspice or with mace. 
Our own ponapieiices will, long ere this, have 
given the answer this evening. It is the instinc- 
tive hypocrisy of shame which has kej)t us 
Englishmen aloof from the tale of the rise of our 
Indian empire. I sujipose that the son of a 
transported convict in Sydney, whose father has 
won a fortune for him, who is rising in station 
and consideration himself, who is received at 
Government-house, subscribes to charities, sits in 
front-pews at churcti, likes nothing less than to 
be reminded of the notorious robberies and bur- 
glaries by which his father won for himself a free 
passage to the antipodes, and if they happen to 
be recorded in the Newgate Calendar, would only 
be the more careful to exclude that exciting work 
from his library. Is it not so with us ? Is it . 
not in human nature that we should dislike to 
be reminded of the crimes which Clive and 
Warren Hastings, and all that shameless genera- 
tion which surrounded thorn, committed for our 
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benefit?^ I thank God that, until the Whig part ii. 
essayist and cabinet minister, no man had yet Jlistori/. 
had the hardihood to seo the picturesqueness of 
this shameful story, to measure its capabilities as y ^ 
the subject of a brilliant article in a review. For 
myself, if I could have fancied that any one of 
you would carry away nothing with him but 
the remembrance of an exciting narrative, I 
should have scaled my lips for ever on this sub- 
ject. It has been painful, very painful for me 
to treat it. More than once, whilst preparing 
for these lectures, I have fairly sickened over 
my materials, and risen from my work, unable 
at the moment for very shame to proceed. If 
T have gone through the history with you, it 
has been in the hope that you would learn from 
it, as Phiglishmen, lessons of national humilia- 
tion and rejientancc, and above all, of charity 
towards those men witii whom we are now eii- 
jfaged in warfare ; whoso forefathers our fore- 
futhers have wronged.*^ 

^ r flo not sj-ieak, F trust, in any Pharisaic spirit. My hard 
words bear first of all upon myself. My father <liod in the 
vjoo of the hia.st India (ilompany. IF is widow’s solo income 
IS deiixod from that country. I was, therefore, bred up, so 
fo “^poak, a pensioner of the poof do of India, and a sharer in 
the jiroceeds of the extortions which I condemn. 

“ Fiot me not bo misunderstood. I advocate no ^‘leni- 
ency ” towards men guilty of tho rooent atrocities. If any 
'Hie of lus could Fiave outraged belfdcss women, butchered 
liamiless children, or could even have pas-sively stood by to 
'ICC siu'h things perfxitratod, I think the kindest thing which 
could be done to ila would t>8 to send us as soon as possible 
')ut of this world to Go<i. We should have broken the very 
bond of human fellowship. We ought to be as little cajiablo, 
for very shame, of bearing the sight of our fellow-men as 
fltcy, in their horror, ought to bo compelled to bear ours. 

'Ml 1 ask is, that wo should not loam to look uiwn ourselves 
aa crirneloss, because crime has been oommitted against us ; 
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PART 1 1 . But, — to revert to those old days, — for anotlicr 

History, thing also 1 thank God. I trust that both Clive 
LKCT.riii. and Warren HastingH, had they lived in our days, 

^ — V ^ and done as they did, would, instead of winning 
a peerage or a pension, have ended their days in 
penal servitude, and would be held by all to have 
richly deserved their doom. 1 do not, therefore, 
^hank God either h'r the peerage of the one, or 
for the ])ension of the other. But I do thank 
God that neither of them was ever sentenced to 
the punishment which, as a man, he had deserved, 
I believe the lowest state of hypocrisy is that in 
wdiich, while the otfendcr is punished, the punisher 
jiroiits by his crime without atoning for it. From 
tlm canker of that Pharisaism the I'higlish cha- 
racter recoiled ; that, 1 liave no doubt, is the true, 
deep seated, nnavowable, instinctive cause of 
Hastings’ acquittal. Wo were not ))repared to 
restore to the Mogul emperor tlie })rovinces 
wluch w'c had undertaken to keep for him, and 
then sold to another. We were not prcpaied to 
restore liohileund to its inde])endence, or th(' 
Soobahdar of Bengal to the provinces out (d’ 
which we had tricked him, or Cheyto Sing to 
Benares and its spoiled treasures, or the Begums 
to Fyzabad. Much of tlie wrong, indeed, it 
was too late to \indo ; wlio could give hack to 
the brave Sliitab Roy of Bebar, the spirit which 
we bad broken, the life which our breach of faitli 
had cut short 1 Much could not have been un- 
done without greater wrong. It is unfortunately 
easier to make a man a puppet, than a ])Uj)pct a 
man, and the titled pensioners of Moorshedabad 

nor to view all as crime in others, whioh, were we crimelcss, 
might be so. 
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were no loiif^er capable of ruling. Much, lastly, part ii 
could not have been undone without sacrifices IThtory 
which we were not prepared to make. I am glad, J-ect riir 
tliereforc, I repeat it, that we had not the face to ^ 

make this man or that the scapegoat of our 
sins. ■ Whilst the Company subsisted, whilst 
England retained her Indian conquests, it was 
right tl»at Warren Hastings should go uuscatlied. 

As to those glowing passages of Lord Ma- 
caulay’s two biographies, of Clive and Warren 
Hastings, in which he speaks of the one as 
having “ done and suftered much for the happi- 
ness of maidvind,” of the other as deserving a 
grave in Westminster Abbey — you will know 
hy this time what tliey are worth. Wliat these 
men were, apart from the glow of their talents, 

IS best appreciated by comparing them with their 
obscurer Indian contemporaries. Rumbold and 
Impey exhibit to us their rapacity ; Coote, Monro, 

Stuart, and others their selfishness, their inso- 
lent (lisivgiird of orders. As respects Wninn 
Hastings, m particular, some of the touches in 
Lord ^laeaulay’s apology become almost ludicrous 
when C()mj)ared with the facts. He sjieuks of 
his honouralile poverty,” when all that is cer- 
tain res[)ecting it is, that witli a salary of 25 000/. 
a year, he is not known to have ncccjited bribes, 
though he asked leave to do so, and iu all pro- 
bability bis wife did so for liim ; that he put 
out of the way by an iniquitous seiiteiieo the 
man who was his chief accuser ; that he sjicn 
all begot, and corrupted the jmess for tlie sake of 
buying an ac(]uittal,to the tune of 20,000/. a year. 

And as to liis “ fervent zeal for the public ser- 
vice,” his mean thwarting of Lord Macartney, at 
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I'AKT II, a time Tvlien tlie whoje danger to England in 
l/isiory. India lay upon the latter, is a sufficient measure 
LKcT.viii. Qf what that zeal was, whenever the credit of 
' Y ^ serving the State was likely to redound to another 
than himself. 

There is one remai’kable point, however, in 
Hastings’ character, to which 1 have not alluded. 
Olive had W'on by his daring the • enthusiastic 
loyalty of the sepoy. Warren Hostings ingra- 
tiated himself with the natives by speaking 
their language, by encouraging the study of their 
literature, by respecting their usages even in his 
most tyrannous proceedings. And when, towards 
the close of his life, he gave evidence before the 
Committee of the House of Lords, — on that 
celebrated occasion described by Lord Macaulay, 
when his examiners all rose at his departure, — ^he 
gave the following most remarkable statement. 

“ Great pains have i»een taken to inculcate into the public 
mind an opinion that the native Indians are in a state of 
complete inoml turpitude, and live in the constant and un* 
rostrained commission of ©very vice and crime that can dis- 
grace human nature, — I affirm, by the oath that I have 
taken, that this description of them is untrue, and wholly 
unfounded .... In si>eaking of the people, it is nocossarj' 
to distinguish the Hindoos, who form the groat portion of 
the iwpulation, from the Mahommodans, who are intermixed 
with them, but generally live in separate communities ; the 
former arcKjrntle, hemvolent, more s'iiscpjitible of grattiudefor 
kindness .shoirn to them, tJmn prompted to vengeance hg wrongs 
inflicted, and as exempt from the worst propensities of human, 
passion, as any people on the face of the earth; they are 
faithful and afectionate in sertnee, and submissive to legid 
authority ; they are superstitious, it is true, but they do not 
think ill of us for not thinking as they do. Gross as their 
modes of woi*ship are, the precepts of their religion are won- 
derfully fitted to promote, the best ends of society, its peace 
and good order. . . .” 

It is the fusliion now, especially since the late 
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mutinies, to cry up Warren Hastings’ rule ; and part ii. 
this cry is tlie loudest in the mouth of those History. 
who speak of the natives with the greatest scorn LtscT .viii. 
and abhorrence, It would bo well for such ' 

persojis to ponder these words of their chosen 
hero. 

And those who measure crimes by their im- 
mediate success, would do well to ponder this 
fact also. It is now eighty-four years since uii- 
olfendiiig Rohilcund was subdued by the English 
arms, though not at first for England. The 
crime was successful. The peaceable loyalty of 
the Rohillas has of late years been pointed to as 
a stock argument for the eventual success of 
conquest or annexation. What do *vo see now ] 

Rohilcund is once more to us a foreign country. 

We have hardly a foot of ground in it, and 
scarcely attempt as yet to hold one. Politically, 

Warren Hastings’ work in this quarter is annihi- 
lated. But morally, the results subsist. The 
once noble Rohillas are murderers, like the men 
of Oude for whoso benefit they were subdued. 

The massacre of Bareilly has only been cast into 
shade by the deeper gloom of the tragedies of 
Delhi and Cawnpore. 
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LECTURE IX. 


OUGANfZATION OF THE BRITISH RULE IN INDIA 
(1785-1798). 

' LORD CORNWALLIS AND SIR JOHN SHORK. 

THE ZEMIN DAREE SETTLEMENT. 

Stato of India at Warren Hastings’ Departure — Beneficial 
Effects of hia Trial — Mr. Maepherson-— Lord Macartney’s 
llMuck— Lord C'omMalhs’a Dealings with Oude ami the 
Nizam— The Third Mysore War— Savendrtiog— First Siege 
ofSeringapatam— Tipitooancsfor Feace, ami gives up half 
his Territory — Internal Organization — Administration oi 
Justice— Police— “ Regulations The Revenue System— 

. Mussulman Views of Land-ownership and Revenue— 
The Zemmdars, or Revenue Fainiens — Mussulman View-, 
adopted, and carried with them hy the English — 'nuit 
Results; early ]>ereeivcd by tho English Authorities ■ 
The Pounanent Sottlimient, 1798; tho Zemindars made 
Land-owners -The old Zemindars sweiit away b} the Midf 
Laws — Effects of tho Zcinindarce Hystoni — Sir John Shore 
— Non-interference Policy — Rise of Scindia--Fren 2 h In- 
fluence— Oude more and more Dependent— The Asiatic 
Society — Sir William Jones— Close of the First bright Em 
of British Indian History. 

PART II. The forty-two years over which tlie two last 
Hixioni. lectures extended, had jiroduccd a very great 
Li'XT IX. change in the condition of India. When Warren 
— Y — ^ Hastings left India, the Mogul empire was 
simply tlio phantom of a name. Tho warlike 
tribes of the north-west, Sikhs, Rajjioots, Jats, 
were henceforth independent ; but tho Rohillas 
of the north-east had been subdued and almost 
exterminated. Of the three greatest Soobahs or 
vice-royalties of tho Mogul empire, at one time 
practically independent, that of Bengal hud 
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wliolly disappeared, those of Oude and the Deckan part ji. 
had sunk into dependence on a foreign power, Jlittory. 
were maintained by the aid of foreign mercena- 
ries. The only two native powers that remained ' " 

were, the Mahrattas, and the newdy-risen Mus- 
sulman dynasty of Mysore. The former were 
still divided between the great chieftaincies of 
the Peshwa, Scindia, Holkar, the Guicowar, 
and the Boslas of Berar. But the supremacy of 
the Peshwa was on the wane; that of Scindia, 
on the contrary, in the ascendant. Scindia 
ruled in the north ; ho had possession of the 
emperor’s person, of Delhi, the old Mussulman 
capital. In the south, Hyder Ali and Tippoo, 

Saltan of Mysore, had attained to remarkable 
power. They were dangerous to the Mahrattas, 
dangerous to the Nizam, dangerous, lastly, to 
the English. But tlio rise of the last-named 
power was the great event of the period. Instead 
of a few scattered handfuls of unwarlike mer- 
chants, possessing a few forts on coast or river 
for the protection of their trade, they had won 
for themselves the three great provinces of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, besides Benares, — 
lorniing a large compact mass of territory to the 
north-east. They had, farther down the east 
coast, the province of the Northern Circars, and 
farther still, the jagheer of Madras ; on the west, 
again, a large stretch of territory at the southern 
extremity of the peninsula. The two Mussulman 
sovereigns of Oude and Hyderabad were their 
dependent allies ; they administered the country 
of the Nawab of the Carnatic, besides having 
hosts of smaller potentates under their protection. 

From Calcutta, from Madras, from Bombay, their 
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PAHT II. red coata had been seen throughout almost every 
Hinfory. quarter of India, and had stormed the impreg- 
LECT. /X. Qf Gwalior. And although, under 

^ incapable commanders, against overwhelming 
odds, they had more than once been defeated by 
the Mysoreans, — though they had sued for peace 
from the Sultan, — though ho treated their com- 
r^iissioners with contumely, — still even these 
their most dangerous enemies knew how to 
appreciate their power. “ It is not what I see 
of the Company’s power that I am afraid of,” 
had Hyder Ali sjiid, “ but what I do not see.” 
A native sovereign, once thoroughly beaten, was 
exhausted, — these English (according to that 
characteristic stupidity wliicli a little later used 
to provoke Napoleon) seemed never to know 
when they were beaten. From far distant sources 
they seemed to draw inexhaustible supplies, and 
each new reverse only attracted new armies to 
the coast of India. 

We know that storms will clear the air, though 
the lightning may not strike. Although Warren 
Hastings eventually escaped punishment, still 
* the indignation excited by his enormities served 
to purify the moral atmosj)hero of hlnglish feeling 
towards India. A preamble in the Charter of 
1784, repeated afterwards in that of 1797, de- 
clared that “ to pursue schemes of conquest and 
extension of dominion in India, is repugnant to 
the wish, the honour, and policy of this nation.” 
Peace, moderation, and economy, were inculcated 
from home upon the Indian authorities. The 
establishment of the Board of Control, — mis- 
chievous as the double Government system has 
eventually proved, — most undoubtedly have 
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plo.C 6 d strong chock upon the iinibitionj gv'gii part n 
of a ClivG or a Warren Hastings. We now enter IHdovy. 
upon a period during which Governors-general, 
though still unscrupulous often, yot in the nuiin ' 

acknowledge claims of duty, rules of right and 
wrong, ill their dealing with Tiidian. princes and 
peoples. It was the time, we should not forget 
it, when the American war had just taught the 
English people what it cost a mother-country to 
he systematically unjust and oppressive towards 
its colonies. And thus it happened that the 
generation which grew up under the shadow of 
that great disaster of the American war, and of 
that great shame of the Hastings’ trial, came out 
to India with a more tender conscience, with 
more impulses of sympathy towards thc^ native 
population, than any, not only which preceded 
(which would be saying very little), but which 
succeeded it. 1 am sure that the tone f>f the 
oldest Indian officers and servants whonr I know, 

111 speaking of the natives, is far more manly ami 
noble, because far less hard and contcmi)tuous, 
than that of the younger ones. I never knew 
one to give vent, for instance, to the insolent 
yankeeism of ‘‘ niggers,” as applied to the natives 
of India. And I belie vo that this great trial 
which we are now passing through, has its main 
source in the want of fellow-feeling between 
Europeans and natives in India, arising, on our 
part, from that forgetfulness of responsibility 
which always accompanies an overweening sense 
of power. If its result bo once more to humble 
us in our own sight, we shall once more be 
exalted in that of the natives. 

When Warren Hastings first left India, how- 
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PAKT II. ever, his authority passed into the hands of a 
Illxtori}. Mr. Macphereon, senior’ member of Council, a 
/j^cT.ix. unsciupulous as himself, though without 

^ ^ his power, who, twenty years before, had been 

dismissed the service for making himself the 
secret agent of the Nawab of the Carnatic 
lleyond, however, recalling from Glide Hastings’ 
private agent, who had cost the enormous sum of 
112 , 950 /., he seems to have done little during 
his short tenure of office ; though it was marked 
by a mischievous determination of the Board of 
Control, that all the alleged debts of the Nawab 
of the Carnatic should be acknowledged without 
inquiry, and paid with interest ; and that the 
Nawab should resume his financial administra- 
tion, — in other words, that his country should 
mice more bo handed over to English harpies as 
a prey. 

Tlic appointed successor to Hastings was 
Lord Macartney, a man whoso misfortune seems 
to have been, that he fell upon evil times, and 
wanted a little of that boldness for right which 
Hastings had for wrong. He lost his office, how- 
ever, by hesitating to accept it, and going to 
England to urge conditions, both of personal 
dignity and policy, which were then deemed 
imadviaable, though one of the most important 
of them,— that of enabling the Governor- General 
to act in opposition to the opinion of the Coun- 
cil, — wivs embodied in an India Bill a little later. 
Lord Cornwallis was now appointed in his stead 
^^Sept., 1786 ). 

I believe Lord Cornwallis to have been a very 
benevolent man, though often inconsiderate and 
hasty, nor always sufficiently scrupulous. His 
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first business was with our unfortunate ally, the part ii. 
Nawab-Vizier of Oude, who was still complainiug Hhiortf, 
that we were ruining him by our assistance, 

Ho had bound himself by treaty to maintain a ' > ^ 

feiibsidiary force of Company’s troops ; but, in 
spite of the treaty, a double force had been im- 
posed upon him, and his country, he asserted, 
could no longer bear the burden. He was 
willing to come in person to Calcutta to plead 
his cause. Lord Cornwallis answered him that 
one brigade of troops was not enough ; that ho 
must keep both : but he limited his tribute to 
500,000/. as a quit-rent for all possible expenses 
of the Company in bis dominions. From the 
Nizam ho obtained a small circar, called Gun- 
toor, to the south of those already possessed by 
tlie English ; and he once more resumed from 
the Nawab of the Carnatic the financial manage- 
ment of his country. 

But the great military event of Lord Corn- 
wallis's government was the third Mysore war. 

It began with some disputes about the petty 
ivaja of Cherika, from whom the English had 
fanned the customs of Tellicherry, and taken, 
ill security for advances, a district called llan- 
datorra, and by Tippoo’s attack upon the lines 
of the Kaja of Travancore, an ally of the 
English, consisting of a ditch, wall, and other 
defences, on an extent of about thirty miles. 

Tippoo was, however, repelled with great slaughter 
111 an attack on the town (1789). Hearing 
this, Lord Cornwallis at once entered into 
treaties with the Nizam and the Peshwa for 
a joint war upon Mysore; all new conquests to 
be equally divided, all Tippoo’s own conquests 
p 
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TAUT II. from the contracting powers to be restored. 
///*fon/ After a first inconclusive campaign, in which, 
/X. notwithstanding the skill of General Meadows, 
' tile advantage rather remained to Tippoo, who, 
amongst other things, gave a decided check to 
Colonel Floyd (171)0), Lord Cornwallis took 
the command in yierson, and carried Bangalore 
'by assiiult, with great loss to both parties, but a 
tremendous carnage of the besieged. However, 
so wretched had been the English preparations, 
that the cattle being “reduced to skeletons, and 
scarcely able to move their own weight,” Lord 
Cornwallis, after advancing to besiege Seringa- 
patam, was forced to retreat and to destroy the 
whole of his battering- train and other equip- 
ments; whilst General Abercrombie, who was 
advancing in the same direction from the Mala- 
bar coast, had to do the same (171)1). A force 
of Mahrattas came in, well ap])ointed and well 
provided, but too late to avert these disasters. 

The next campaign was more successful. It 
began by the taking of several of the hill-forts 
forming the western barrier of Mysore One of 
these, Savendroog, “the rock of death,” was 
built on a rock half a mile in perpendicular 
height, with a base of eight or ten miles round : 
on all sides, a close forest or jungle, miles 
in depth, of deadly nnhealthfulness, further 
strengthened by thickets of planted bamboos; 
one only winding path loading to it from the 
jungle; the rock itself split by a great chasm 
into two peaks, each with its citadel Tippoo 
congratulated his army upon the siege ; one-half 
of the English would die of disease, the other 
half by the sword. Yet it was stormed, strange 
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to say, with the loss of only one man slicrhtly p.\in’ ir 
wounded on the side of the English (21st Dec.), 
Ootadioog, a similar fort, was taken two days f^Err. ix 
later (23rd Dec.), with the loss of two men ^ — v'' 
wounded. Four days later (27th Dec.), Captain 
Little, in command of a detachment sent to aid 
the Mahrnttas, with less than 750 men and two 
guns, defeated 10,000 Mysoreans intrenched in 
their camp, and took all their guns. The Mali- 
rattas, liowever, sought plunder rather than 
success, and had to rue it ; failing before 
Ijcdiiore, and causing Coimbatore to capitulate. 

Oil the 5th Feb, 1702, however, Lord Corn- 
wallis appeared before Seringajjatam, situated in 
an island formed by the Can very : the fort and 
outworks were provided with 300 jiieces of 
cannon ; the fortified camp, outsulc the river, 
by six redoubts, with more than 100 pieces of 
heavy artillery. Ohppoo’s army consisted of 
0,000 cavalry and 50,000 infantry, himself com- 
manding. This first siege, which is celebrated 
in Indian warfare, continued with complete 
success on the English side till the 24th. 

10,000 subjects of Coorg, whom Tippoo had en- 
1 lifted by force, deserted. At last, when the 
wliolu island was carried and all preparations 
made for tlie siege, Tippoo made peace. Tlie 
Kiiglisli allies, had such confidence lu Lord Corn- 
wallis, that tliey left him entire discretion as to 
the terms. They were, — that Tippoo should give 
up half of his territory, pay a large sum for war 
expenses, and give up two of his sons as hostages. 

Tile ceded territory was divided betv^een the 
•'dlies, the Company obtaining a large strip of 
the Malabar coast, extending eastward to the 
p 2 
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PART 1!. Carnatic. To Tippoo’s infinite disgust, the coun- 
llidonj. try of the Raja of Coorg was included in the 
LECT IX. . territory. 

The English wore surprised to find, on enter- 
ing the fqrt, “a degree of state, order, and mag- 
nificence in everything,” much superior to what 
they had seen amongst their allies ; sepoys in 
.uniform, “and not only regularly and well 
armed, but, compared to the rabble of infiintiy 
in the service of other native powers, well dis- 
ciplined and in high order.” They were still 
more surprised on taking possession of the ceded 
country, to find it “well cultivated, populous, 
with industrious inhabitants, cities newly found- 
ing, commerce extending, towns increasing, and 
everything flourishing, so as to indicate happi- 
ness;” to receive no “complaints or murmurings” 
against the late ruler. It is observed, .indeed, of 
the ceded districts, that “no sooner did an 
opportunity offer, thati they scouted their new 
masters, and returned to their loyalty again.” 

Meanwhile, on the breaking out of war between 
England and the French Republic, the French set- 
tlements in India were all again annexed (1792). 

Lord Cornwallis now applied himself to ques- 
tions of internal government. Properly speaking, 
there was no English Government as yet. Mr. 
Kaye, the brilliant apologist of the East India 
Company, says, of Lord Cornwallis, that “he 
gathered up the scattered fragments of goveniment 
which he found, and reduced them to one compre- 
hensive system.” lie organized the administra- 
tion of .criminal justice, reorganized the police. 
He separated the collection of the revenues from 
the administration of justice, organizing civil 
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justice ill turn. He gave a shape to legislation, part ir. 
l^roui henceforth, every law (termed ‘‘ regulation”) History. 
to be passed by Government was to be printed lect. ix. 
and published, whilst the Company’s servants — v — ^ 
were invited to send in suggestions for law re- 
forih whenever required. He next proceeded to 
organize the financial system of the Company’s 
govei-umcnt. 

The ancient principles of Hindoo law, as set 
fortli by the code of Menu, divide the sources of 
taxation into two, — first, taxes upon merchandise, 


which are to be fixed with reference to the rates 
of purchase and sale, the length of the way, the 
expenses of food and of condiments, the charges 
of securing the goods carried, and the net profits 
of trade ; — second, taxes upon produce, viz., one- 
fiftieth of cattle, gems, gold, and silver ; one- 
eighth, one-sixth, or one-twelfth of grain; 
one-sixth of tlio clear annual increase of trees, 
flcshrneat, honey, clarified butter, perfumes, drugs, 
liquids, flowers, roots, fruit, gathered leaves, pot- 
iierbs, grass, utensils made of leather or cane, 
earthen pots, and all things made of stone. ‘ 

Now, the code of Menu, although it nowhere, 
that I recollect, expressly recognises, yet it 
everywhere presupposes, the existence of a right 
of ])roperty in the land ; defining the rules of in- 
heritance, (fee. ifec. Accordingly, we find that in 
those provinces which received the Mussulman 
yoke at the latest period, — in Canara and Mala- 
bar, fur instance, which were first invaded by 
Tippoo and the Mussulmen in 1763, — the right 
of property in laud was one of quite immemorial 


^ Sec tho Code of Menu, ch. vii., arts. 127 to 132. 
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1 ‘AHT II existence, — that lands wero'jjranted from one to 
JlisMry another (subject, of course, to the rights of the 
LECT /A. village communities), to be held “ from father to 
' son, tliroiigli every generation, so long as the 
waters should Ilow or the plants should grow, 
until the end of time.”* * 

The principle of Mussulman conquest, on the 
■ other hand, was, as I have said before, that botli 
the lives and property of infidels were forfeited. 
Hence grew the rule, — first, that the Mussulman 
sovereign was sole lord of the soil ; second, that, 
as such, by what is called now in France the 
wHui/er system, he went halves with the possessor 
in the jiroduce, taking fifty per cent, in the way 
of land-tax, or, more jiropcrly, land-rent, leaving 
lain the other lifty to shift with as best he might. 
In other words, jirojicrty in land was abolished, 
and half the produce claimed by the State. 

Now tins, compared witii Hindoo principles, 
and witli all possibilities of successful cultivation, 
was an enormous exaction. U must have been 
most (hlficnlt to realize it. The sovereign had 
not enongh officers, nor honest enough, to do so 
on Ills own account. Hence grew up the jirac- 
tiee, analogous to what existed in France up to 
the He volution of 1789, of farming out tlie i*e- 
venuo to lessees, termed zemindars. These 
agreed to pay certain yearly sums by way of rent 
or comjiosition to the sovereign, dealing them- 
selves with the actual possessors. Whatever they 

’ Soo Rickiinls’s India, ” Vol. IT., pp. 231), and follovNin^'. 
'[’his valnaltlo l>\it dl-dijfestod work, tof^ether with Mr Kiur's 
“ A<lmini.stiation ot the East Iivlia C'uuipany," has lieeu the 
thief source from which 1 have dnuvn tlie inatenals of thi'. 
Ijcctnie, so faras thc\ relate to the vexenne system, and the 
n^Iits of jiroperty. 
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p-ound out of tliom, "liejond the amount of the paht ii, 
{•(mi position, was for themselves. llht(r]f. 

You will sec at once that the jiosition of the 
/cmindar, esjiecially if a Alussulman, tended 
slroi^dy to grow into that of a landlord. His 
(itHce generally became hereditary, according to 
universal custom in the East, lielieving that 
the s<*vcrcigu was actual owner of the cori- 
(| tiered soil ; representing himself the sovereign 
within ji portion of that soil, it was but natural 
that he should consider himself as invested by 
delegation with the rights of ownership. But 
whether he had those rights or not, for want of 
any supreme authority, the more unscrujmlous 
/(‘mmdars certainly exercised them ; turning out 
(he ])Ossessors, ajiprojirititing lands to themselves 
whenever it suited them. And the inliuence 
exercised by the more benevolent would recall ;is 
strongly to an English eye the ch.aracter of the 
landowner as the })owors exercised by the more 
unfeeling. 

When, therefore, we first took the dewannee or 
liiiaiicial administration of Bengal into our hands, 
i'rum those of its Mussulniiin rulers, it wais ex- 
(rotnely naturtd that wn should take over also 
Mussulman principles of government. 80 we 
adopted, as an un([iiestionable principle, the 
doctrine that the sovereign (ourselves virtu- 
ally from henceforth) was the sole legal owner 
ot the soil ; that he was entitled to ime half of 
the produce ; and we also generally came to the 
conclusion that the zemindar was, by royal grant, 
entitled to the other half. 

Now, observe. Even if this system were cor- 
rect, as ‘applied to the Mussulman rule, it was 
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PART 11. only in force in those districts where that rule 
iristonj. actually prevailed. But those districts, as Mr. 
LECT. IX. Ktckards excellently observes, were not more 
^ than one-fifth or one-sixth perhaps of the 
countries which we now govern. Yet wo, hajiug 
once adopted it, went on extending it to every 
district which we successively added to our sway, 
dh-ovinces in which the Mussulman had never 
had strength enough to impose his laws found, on 
passing under the English rule, their old ances- 
tral tenures suddenly swept away, and an im- 
heard-of claim made to one-half of the produce 
of their lands. 

But, observe this further. The Mussulman 
governments, although despotic, were never j)er- 
manently strong. The land-rent of fifty per 
cent, was never permanently exacted. Things 
adjusted themselves by bribery, as they <lo still 
in the Mussulman states of India. The possessor 
of land who was called upon to ])ay ton shillings 
in the pound, got otf for six shillings by pay- 
ing one or two shillings to the collector. 
When the English succeeded to the Mussulman, 
the cultivators found themselves dealing with 
men who would have their dues to the last far- 
thing. The fifty percent, was sought to he every- 
where enforceil ; the bribes to collectors and 
others, in too many cases, were enforced also, by 
underlings. Let it be recollected also that 
native governments, and, still more, native re- 
venue farmers, very generally, or at least very 
frequently, receive payment in kind, whilst the 
English refuse it, except in money ; let it bo re- 
collected that whatever money is even extorted 
by native tyrants, is spent in the countr/, whilst 
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[I large portion of the ‘revenues received by the part tr. 
Eiigliali goes to defray the interest of the home History. 
debt, the charges of the home establishment, and ix. 
the payment of pensions, &c., at homo. Hence ^ v ^ 
the ^adual impoverishment of India under Eng- 
lish rule, wherever the land-rent has been strictly 
enforced. To this day, the very worst Mussulman 
oovernment of India seems to be preferred to the 
British. Nothing can be worse governed, accord- 
ing to all Euiopean notions, than the territories 
of the Nizam. A crowd of Arab or other mer- 
cenaries, whoso pay is in arrear, are every now 
and then let loose upon a district to help them- 
selves. Murder, rape, arson, robbery, go on un- 
checked till they are glutted. The villages are 
often entirely deserted at their approach, and if 
near our frontier, the inhabitants take refuge in 
the Company’s territories. But they do not re^ 
main there.^ When the storm has blown over, ' 
or when from their place of refuge they have 
settled upon a composition, they return to their 
old haunts. There, if exposed at any time to 
outrage find robbery, they have, however, a chance 
also of being left alone, of enjoying for some years 
at a time comfort and affluence. In the Uom- 
pfiny’s territories they have none. Slow, certain 
pauperization, till they reach a level from which 
there is no rising, their crops perpetually mort- 
gaged to the village usurer for the very seed-corn 
which is to produce them, — no abundance pos- 
sible but what is swept off by the collector, — 
such would bo their only prospect. They prefer 
the other. 

’ I give those statcinonts on the authority of au oje- 
'utness, an officer in the Colni>any’s service. 
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PARI' II. Now it w:\8 quite visible to the Company, 
Hlifforif, froni a very early period, that the collection 
Lhv'i /JT. revenues was most oppressive to the peo- 

pie. In 1700, English supervisors were already 
appointed to superintend the native officers. 
They reported that the goveruom of provinces 
“ exacted what they could from the zemindars 
.and great fiirmem of the revenue, whom they 
left at liberty to plunder all below; reserving to 
themselves tlie prerogative of plundering them 
in their turn, when tlicy (the farmers) were 
supposed to have enriched themselves with the 
spoils of the country.” In 1772, under Warren 
Hastings, the experiment was tried of letting 
the land for five years to the highest bidder, — a 
somewhat curious way of securing moder.ition 
and good government. It failed, — and in 1777 
we find the Court of Directors writing, “ The 
country is drained by farmers, or by the [various 
finance officers] of Government, none of whom 
have any permanent interest in its })rosperity. 
The zemindars are discontented, many of tliem 
deprived of their lands, overwhelmed by debts, 
or I’educed to beggary . . . and in the end the 
justice of Government is driven to the necessity 
of granting remissions to repair the wrongs its 
own rapacity had created.” So, after various 
other experiments, they tried, in 1781, another 
very curious system, that of letting the lands, by 
annual settlement, preferentially to the old zemin- 
dars, at theliighest amount of tlie actual collection, 
from 1771 to 1780 inclusive. This, also, naturally 
failed; and the India Act of 1784 required the 
Directoi*s to inquire into complaints of “^various 
landholders,” who alleged themselves to have 
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been unjustly deprived of, or compelled to, part ii. 
abandon their respective lands, jurisdictions, nisfon/. 
rights and privileges,” and to “settle and csta- 
blihb,” upon pi-inciples of moderation and justice, 
according to the laws and constitution of India, 
the permanent rules by which their respective 
tributes, rents and services should be in future 
rciulercd and paid to the said Company, by 
tlie said rajas, zemindars, polygars, talookdars, 
aud other native landholders.” 

You will see that this Act plainly implies that 
/cniindars. as well as rajas, were only a class 
(if Indian landholders. And this seems to have 
licon wdiat the leading Company’s servants either 
lielievcd or wished to believe. Tlie most able 
of them — Mr. Shore, for instance, afterwards 
(lovernor, as Sir John Shore, and raised to the 
peerage as Lord Teignmouth — found, indeed, 
that in every district throughout Bengal, where 
the licence of exaction had not superseded all 
rule, the rents of the land M'ere regulated by 
known rates; that in some districts, each village 
liad its o\Mi ; but they found also that the. pro- 
portion of the revenues to be left to the zemin- 
dars was never fixed by any established rule; 
that the zemindars, when an increase had been 
forced upon them, had exercised the right of 
demanding it from the rjmts or cultivators, 
file deeper they looked, the more they became 
convinced that the leading personages in each 
district, from the zemindar downwards, “ could 
he regarded in no other light than as servants 
"ith appointments, and assigned duties, from 
Government.” That all this was a very wrong 
f^y.stem ; that this sort of universal tenancy at 
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PART.ir. will, whether of the laud or of public offices 
History, with men of little com'cieuce or scruple, was ; 

LKCT. IX. bar to all permanent improvement, they clcarl} 
Y ' saw. They looked, it might be, overywhen 
for something analogous to the solo absolute 
owner of land upon English principles of juris- 
prudence. They found him nowhere. The 
. nearest approach to him was the zemindar, I| 
seemed the first step towards stability and gooi] 
government, if the zemindar was not a com- 
plete landowner, to make him one. Accorei- 
ingly, “not as a claim to which the zcmindiirii 
had any grounds of right, lut as a grace, which 
it was good policy to bestow,” it was determined 
to fix the amount of land-tax or land-rent to be 
paid to (Jovernment, from the zemindars. Hence 
the famous “Permanent Settlement” of Lord 
Cornwallis (22nd March, 1793). The lands in 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, were “ divided into 
estates, and parcelled out in absolute right” to 
zemindars, who were thus raised from then- 
former state of hereditary collectors, or farmers, 
of revenue, to figure in future as a landed aris- 
tocracy, it being estimated that, after dcdiictiiii,^ 
the expenses of collection, one-half or two-fifthii 
would bo left as before to the ryots, the remain- 
ing one-half or three-fifths constituting the rent, 
of which the Government took ten-eleventh.s 
and the zemindar the remaining one-eleventh. 

This was the first great measure of Indian 
finance which deserves the name of statesman- 
ship. Its intentions, no doubt, were excelleut. 
But we now see that it was founded on an 
enormous blunder. Wo have learned that 
underneath the whole Mussulman system of 
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administration and its laws of conquest, founded part ii. 
oimply on the right of the strongest, tliere was Iltstori/. 
another elaborate Hindoo system, founded upon iatt’ ix 
the principle of the village community. We — v — ' 
liave .been able to apply this other system, or 
rather to restore it to life, in some of our moie 
recently conquered ])rovinces. It is said to be 
too late to revive it in the old. 

Nor was the wrong perpetrated without pro- 
test. At Shahabad, for instance, wlien tlie col- 
lector was effecting the settlement with tlie 
zemindars, “many occupants of land came 
forward to object to a settlement being made 
\uth any but themselves, as maliks, or actual 
hereditary proprietors. Tlio claims of the 
inaliks were urged with the greatest importu- 
nity. They absolutely refused to enter into 
any kind of engagement, but as maliks ; declar- 
ing they would rather lose their lives than 
acquiesce in a relinquishment of what they con- 
sidered their hereditary rights. Tliese represen- 
tations, however, could not be attended to by 
the collector, who was instructed to effect his 
settlements, in all cases, with the zemindars.”^ 

We boast often, those even amongst us wliose 
consciences are most alive on the subject of 
India, of having given the natives “ some no- 
tions of law and order.” What notions of law 
and order, think you, were given to the natives 
of Bengal, by the zeniindaree settlement, and its 
flagrant violations of the j-ights of property ? 

But the strangest has yet to be told. One 
main object of the permanent settlement liad 
been to establish the zemindar as a landholder. 

1 Kickarda’a India,” Vol. I., pp. 3GG-7. 
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PART II. Its first effect was, to sweep away nearly the 
Hidary. whole class of existing zemindars. By way of 
LECT. ix . protecting the cultivator, arrears of rent could 
only be recovered by a regular, tedious process 
by the zemindar from the ryot. By way of 
securing the Government, arrears of revenue 
could be recovered from the zemindar by sura- 
. mary ]n*oce8S, — imprisonment, and sale of the 
property. When the power of imprisonment 
was taken away, in 1794, the other process was? 
rendered stfll more stringent, — the estate was 
empowered to be immediately sold on fiiilure of 
])aymeut of one monthly instalment. Imagine 
the landlord’s property-tax amongst ourselveii 
collected not half-yearly, but monthly; and a 
house iu Belgravia, an estate in Norfolk, sold bv 
public auction because a monthly instalment of 
property- tax is in arrear ! 

For years after the introduotion of this system, 
we are told every Calcutta Gazette was filled 
with advertisements of the sale of estates, 
confiscated for non-payment of tax. “ Before 
it was possible for the zemindars to recover ' 
balances from the ryots, their lands were sold and 
resold to speculators and moneyed men in Cal- 
cutta, to make good arrears of revenue.” In the 
course of twelve or fifteen years, few of the early 
zemindars subsisted ; their great hereditary fami- 
lies had been reduced to beggary. In too many 
cases the native officers of the courts of justice 
became the purchasers ; iu some, lauds were sold 
for this purpose when actually no balance was 
due.^ 

^ Mr. Kaye <lenie‘» that the ruin of the old zomindars is 
attributable to the sale iaw. Opinion for opinion, 1 should 
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Such were the evils of the permanent settle- part if. 
mcnt. But there is a reverse to the modal. 
Permanency of assessment was in itself an 
enormous boon. The difficulty of recovering 
iin’ears from the ryots, gave in turn some per- 
manency to their occupation, at least as against 
the zemindar. In 1801-2, Sir John Malcolm, 
who before travelling through Bengal had not 
been in favour of the system, wrote, after obser- 
vation, that “ he must ever think it one of the 
most wise and benevolent jdans that ever was 
conceived by a goternment, to render its subjects 
rich and comfortable that what added to his 
pleasure in contemplating “ one of the finest and 
most highly cultivated tracts of country in the 
world,” was to hear every man he asked, “ tell 
liow juugles had been cleared, and waste lands 
brought under cultivation.” And Mr. Kaye, 
writing in 1852, would have us believe that 
this is still the case. On the authority of 
HU eye-witness of a few months* previous, he 
speaks of “ the sluttish plenty surrounding the 
f'ultivator’s abode . . the palpable evidence against 
luiything like penury” in Bengal. It maybe 
so ; yet so little has the country flourished as a 
whole that, in the very same year in which he 
^^rote, tlie Court of Directors wrote also, (3rd 
June, 1852) that “ there has been a diminution 
111 the total receipts from land in the old pro- 
vinces of Bengal since 1843-4.” It maybe so; 
yet other writers, speaking out on the spot in the 
Calcutta Journal, tell us that the name of the 

profor that of Mr. Rickards, a Company’s civilian, writing 
-I quarter of a century sooner after the events referred to ; 

'T tliat of Mr. R tikes, another civilian of the present day. 
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PART II. Bengal ryot is “ expressive of an ignorant, do- 
JJhtort/. graded, and oppressed race;” that the present 
LRCT, IX. condition of the ryots “ is miserable, and appears 
^ V ^ to rouse no Mow-feeling, no sympathy, in those 
by wliom tliey are surrounded ; ” that whilst the 
monthly expense of a ryot is one and a half to 
three rupees, and proportionately higher if he 
. lias a family, they “ do not believe that there 
are in all the district five in every hundred whose 
whole annual jirofits exceed 100 rupees ; ” that, 
toiling from morn to night, the ryot “ is a liag- 
gard, poverty-sl ricken, wretched creature;” that, 
“even in ordinary seasons, and under ordinary 
circumstances, the ryots may often be seen fasting 
for days and nights for want of food.” It may 
bo so ; but we shall perhaps see hereafter some- 
what overwlielming evidence to the contrary. 

Lo rd Con i wal lis was succeeded ( 1 7 0 3) by S ir J olm 
Shore (Lord Teignmouth), a Company’s servant, 
who’ had taken a large part in the establishment 
of the permanent settlement, a thoroughly amiable 
and well-meaning, though weak man. The Act 
of 1793 forbade the declaring war, or commenc- 
ing hostilities against native powers, except wheie 
hostilities had been actually commenced, or pre- 
parations made for their commencement, against 
the British (lovernment. Lord Cornwallis had 
considered himself within the spirit of the Act, 
in attacking Tippoo so soon as he attacked a 
British ally, the Raja of Travancore. Sir John 
Shore attempted to follow the veiy letter of the j 
Act. The Nizam having died, the Mahrattas 
attacked his successor. Appealed to by the 
Nizam, Sir John Shore declined to interfere. The 
most prominent Mahratta chief was now Powlut 
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Rao Scindia. He had a large body of disciplined part ii. 
troops, organised originally by a French general, History 
De Boigne, now commanded by another French- 
man, Perron. He^took the lead in the war, and ^ ^ 

the Nizam was completely subdued, and forced 
to accept whatever terms the Mahrattaa chose to 
impose ; though eventually the terms were re- 
laxed through the death of the Peshwa. Greatly 
disgusted at the refusal of the English Goverii- 
meiit to allow the subsidiary force, to accompany* 
him in this campaign, the Nizam dismissed it, 
and placed for awhile his whole dependence upon 
a third Frenchman, named Raymond ; who had 
organised for him no less than twenty-three 
battalions, with twelve field-pieces. Eventually, 
liowever, on the ocouiTence of a revolt by his 
son, the Nizam recalled the English troops ; but 
without showing less favour to Raymond and his ‘ 
force. 

As respects British India, the only events of 
any moment during Sir John Shore’s government 
were, the reduction from Madras, on the breaking 
out of the war between England and Holland, as 
well of the Dutch settlements in India as of the 
Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, Malacca, Banda and 
Amboyna ; at Cochin alone was there any serious 
resistance ; and the regulating by the Govornor- 
Ccneral of the succession to the throne of Oude, 
one claimant being displaced in favour of another 
without resistance. The Nawab- Vizier was now 
treated by other Indian princes entirely as a 
dependent upon the Company; and indeed, by a 
treaty concluded with the new prince, Saadut 
Ali, the Company became exclusively charged 
with the defence of his territories. 

Q 
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PAHT II To the comparatively or thoroughly peaceful 
History, governments of Lord Cornwallis and Sir John 
LEcT. IX. Shore belongs the rise, if not the birth, of the 
' « ^aiatic Society of Bengal,” a body to which \so 
owe much in respect of Oriental subjects. It 
was founded, indeed, in 1784, under the patronage 
of Warren Hastings; the first English governor, 
, as I have observed already, who seems to have 
taken any intei'est in such matters, and whose 
‘possession of the native languages, and familiarity 
with native usages, no doubt covered a multi 
tilde of sins in their eyes. But its real founder 
was Sir William Jones, a judge of the Supreme 
Court, already known as one of the first Oriental 
scholars of his age before leaving Europe ; and 
who, on his arrival in Calcutta, applied himself 
assiduously to the study of Sanskrit, from whicli 
language he translated, amongst other works, the 
Institutes of Menu, the Ilitopadesa, the most 
ancient collection of fables in the world, and the 
drama of Sakoontala; besides translations of some 
of the Mahommedan works on law, die. He 
presided over the Asiatic Society till his death, iu 
1794; and the early volumes of its traiisactioiiR 
show, that ho had already gathered round him, 
in the Wilkinses, the Wilfords, the Colebrookcij, 
die., a knot of men equally interested with him- 
self in bridging over the chasm which separates 
East from West, sad to say, to this hour. 

But Sir William Jones brought with him some- 
thing more than a mere relish for Oriental 
literature. Ho brought with him the largo and 
— we should now often think — daring liberalism 
of a man who, in spite of his acquirements, had 
been repelled by Oxford University for con* 
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tlemning the American war. T find in Mr. Kaye’s part ir. 
book, that when Mr. Barlow, Secretary of the Nintwij. 
Indian Government, had begun an elaborate 
minute by the words, “The two principal objects ^ ^ ^ 

which the Government ought to have in view in 
all its arrangements, are to insure its political 
safety, and to render the possession of the coun- 
try advantageous to the East India Company 
and the British nation,” — Sir William Jones 
struck his pen through the first three words, 
writing instead “ Two of the primary ” (objects), 
with the note, “ Surely the principal object of 
every government is the happiness of the go- 
verned.” The correction paints the noble heart 
of the man, just as much as the original paints 
th(3 spirit of the East India Company. Equally 
noble is a passage in one of his charges to the 
Grand Jury of Calcutta (of 1785), in which he 
adverts to the subject of slavery, then, and until 
within the last twenty years, subsisting in India. 

He made no scruple to declare “ his own opinions, 
that absolute unconditional slavery, by which 
one human creature becomes the property of 
another, like a horse or an ox, is happily unknown 
to the laws of England, and that no human law 
could give it a just sanction.” Domestic bond- 
age he admitted as existing, but insisted that 
slaves, “ if so we must call them, ought not to be 
treated more severely than servants by the year 
or by the month ; ” that “ the correction of them 
should ever be proportioned to their offence,” 
never “ wanton or unjust.” Let those who will, 
compare this doctrine with that of the American 
courts at the present day. 

With Lord Cornwallis and Sir John Shore 
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PART II. closes one of the two bright eras of British 
History. Indian history, only paralleled by that of Lord 
LECT.ix. William Bentinck and Sir Charles Metcalfe ; the 
^ era of honest men, governing without ambition, 
whose worst acts are seldom more than mistakes 
of judgment. The only increase of territory 
during this period had been a most justifiable 
' one, that realized through the treaty of Seringa- 
patam. The non-interference policy may, as 
yir John Malcolm urged, ^ have been pushed too 
fiir for British honour and dignity, and for the 
happiness of the native populations themselves ; 
but on the whole an impulse to good was given, 
which has never since wasted itself wholly away, 
except through misdirection. Whatever may 
have been the evils of the Permanent Settlement 
of Bengal, they have seemed comparative blessings 
to those of the ryotwar settlement of Madras. 
And however monstrous may be the invasion of 
the rights of property, the actual spoliation, 
which they represent, we should not forgot that 
a precisely similar process went on, unheeded 
till it was complete, in the northernmost districts 
of our own island, within the last century. Few 
who have studied the subject now doubt that 
the Highlanders of Scotland were joint holders 
of the land with their chiefs, and that the Saxon 
law of absolute individual property has been 
enforced against them by the latter, in the teeth 
of the immemorial rights of the clansmen. The 
contests as to rights of way, which have of late 
years made so much noise in Scotland, are closely 
connected with that singular but momentous 

’ See his “ Sketch of the Political History of India 
London, 1811. 
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revolution, which has driven the clansmen to part ii. 
Canada, and given counties to their chiefs. The History. 
right of way cannot often be proved, simply ^ ect . ix . 
because it was once universal. The glen, the ^ 

moor, the hill-side, were the Scottish peasant’s 
immemorial highway ; you ask him to prove the 
enjoyment of a particular track across them, and 
ho cannot do so. Glen, moor, and hill-side are 
forthwith closed upon him, and right is lost, and 
wrong is done, simply because the law does not 
know how to take cognizance of either. 

These things may teach us how the zemin- 
darco system could be established and enforced 
by good men. They should not teach us to 
leave any one of its evils unredressed, that can 
be redressed still. 
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LECTURE X. 

EXTENSION OF THE BRITISH RULE. 

PAllT I. LOUD WELLESLEY AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

{1798-1813). 


Alternations of Peace anti War Policy — Lord Wellesley— The 
Fourth Mysore War — Mallavelly — Taking of Sennganatain 
— Tippoo’s Death— Division of Territory — The Mysore 
Rajas restored — Dhoondia Waugh— j’ho Egy|)tian Ex- 
notlition — Sir J. Malcolm’s Poreian Mission — Suhsitliary * 
Treaty with the Nizam ; with Oude— Arrangemonta with 
Surat, Tanjore, the Carnatic— Subsidiai’y Treaty with the 
Peshwa — The first groat Struggle with the Mahi-attas— 
Assaye — Laswaj’ee — Treaties with Bcrar, with Scindia— 
Ochterlony’a Defence of Delhi— The First Siege of Bhurt- 
pore — Holkar’s Retreat — Lord Wellesley’s Recall — His Un- 
popularity with the Company — The subsidiary Alliance 
System, its Sixiciousness and its Evils — Annexation its 
necessary ultimate Result — It develops a School of Anglo- 
Indian Statesmen— Lord Cornwallis reverses Lord Welles- 
ley’s Policy— Sir George Barlow follows him— Mischievous 
Treaties with Scindia and Holkar— The Vellore Mutiny- 
Lord William Beniinck’s Recall from, and Sir G. Barlow’s 
Appointment to, Madras — Loi-d Minto ; his Administration 
transitional— Reduction of Bundclcund— The ’I’ravancoro 
War— 'rhe Ihndari'eos — 'The Madras Mutiny — Abolition 
of the Company’s Indian Trade Monopoly. 

pvRT II. The history of British India, since the rise of 
Jlistorij. our power, exhibits a curious alternation of war- 
LECT. X. like and of peaceful governors. The warlike gover* 

' Y nors conquer territory, contract loans, generally 
end by insulting their immediate masters, tlie 
Court of Directors. Then conquest is denounced : 
moderation and neutrality are cried up. The 
peaceful governor is very careful to obey his 
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masters to the letter, not very careful to protect part ii. 
allies. Salaries are clipped, coffers refill ; but flistoiy. 
native princes take liberties; military officers 
grumble and sneer ; the Court of Directors ^ I ^ 
begin to feel ashamed of the inglorioiisness of 
peace. And then again comes a now spell of 
war, and conquest, and expenditure, and loans, 
to be followed by another one of peace, and mo- 
deration and retrenchment. So Warren Hastings 
is followed by Cornwallis and Shore, — so these 
are followed by Welle.sley. It is much the his- 
tory of tnide societies and their strikes. They 
ire moderate uppii empty purses ; aggressive 
upon full ones, 

Cornwallis aiul Shore, in truth, bequeathed a 
war to their successor, 'fliere was no solid 
peace possible for the English, whilst the house 
of Ilyder retained its power. If Hyder Ali hated 
die English much, Tjppoo Sultmi hated them 
more, with a deep, implacable, Mussulman 
hatred. He bad every motive, good and bad, 
for his bate. He was a fanatical Moslem, and 
he saw clearly that the English power was the 
fjiieat obstacle to the spread of Islam in India. 

He was the ablest of Indian sovereigns since the 
death of Aurungzebe, and again the English 
power was the great obstacle to the spread of 
his rule. Ho hated them because he had dic- 
tated a peace to them ; ho hated them because 
they had dictated a peace to him. He hated 
tlieni because he deemed them treacherous; he 
hated them because he had been treacherous to 
them. Ho hated them because his subjects 
hated them ; be hated them because his depen- 
dent princes clung to them. He disdained to 
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PART IT. disguise his hatred. When Lord Cornwallis sent 
Hi-itory. back his sons, who had been detained as hostages 
LKCT x.^ treaty of Seringapatam, he repelled all 

^ ^ advances towards friendliness. 

But both Hyder Ali and Tippoo were wise 
enough to know that they were too weak to 
cope singly with England, when the latter put 
, forth all her strength. Hence, no doubt, their 
moderation, whenever they were able to dictate 
a peace ; never claiming more from the English 
than a restitution of conquests, and giving the 
like in exchange. Hence also their constant 
looking to France for aid. i: 

It was now the glorious period of French 
revolutionary history, when France, with a 
bankrupt treasury, with armies of hungry and 
ragged recruits, not only kept all Europe at 
bay, hut pursued foe after foe upon his own ter- 
ritory, dictated peace after ]>eace at the sword’s 
point ; the days of Desaix and Hoche, of Bona- 
parte and Moreau. The clash of that great con- 
flict echoed loud in the far East, and no eai 
was more open to it than that of the ruler of 
Mysore. We have already seen how French 
stragglers were at work everywhere in India, 
disciplining Mahrattas for Scindia, disciplining 
Mussulmen for the Nizam. Tippoo did not 
wait for Frenchmen to come to him ; he sent to 
them. 

Three weeks after the arrival in Calcutta of 
Lord Mornington (whom I shall call at once 
Lord Wellesley), sent to replace Sir John Shore 
(17th May, 1798), the former received a prock- 
mation issued by the French Governor of the 
Mauritius, stating that two ambassadors from 
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Tippoo had arrived in the island, to pro])ose an part ii. 
alliance offensive and defensive, and solicit aid in History. 
troops for the expulsion of the English, and in- ^ 

viting volunteers for the purpose. Lord Wei- 
lesley. treated the proclamation at first as a 
forgery ; but finding it authentic, resolved to pro- 
claim war. It was vigorously conducted. 

The French corps — I mean the corps disci- 
plined and officered by Frenchmen — in the 
Nizam’s service, now under Perron, seemed a 
most dangerous obstacle to success. Revei’sing 
Sir John Shore’s policy. Lord Wellesley offered 
additional British ^forces to the Nizam, on con- 
dition of the French being disarmed. Fortunately 
for the English, the latter were in mutiny for 
want of pay. By prompt and vigorous measures, 

14,000 men were disarmed without the loss of a 
man. 

News now came of the invasion of Egypt by 
Napoleon, which looked too like an attempt to 
form a junction with Tippoo. Lord Wellesley 
\\rote letters of remonstrance. Tippoo protested 
friendship, but equivocated and shuffied. Lord 
Wellesley proceeded in person to Madras. Two 
armies were to attack Mysore simultaneously, — 
one from the Carnatic, numbering nearly 30,000 
nien, under General Harris, — another from Bom- 
bay, under General Stuart. A contingent, 
supplied by the Nizam, was placed under the 
command of Colonel Arthur Wellesley, of the 
33rd. Born in 1769, he was the dullest of 
several brothers, and, therefore, probably, was put 
into the army, where he obtained his first com- 
mission at eighteen. He rose rapidly ; and at 
twenty-six commanded his regiment, during the 
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I’ART II. disastrous expedition of the Duke of York to 
Histoiy, Holland (1704), where, however, he seems to 
have earned some distinction. He was now iu 
^ India since 1707. 

The fourth and last Mysore war now began. 
Tippoo’s first endeavour was to surprise and cut 
off an English brigade, under Colonel Montresor, 
at Sedasecr. His advance was discovered, how- 
ever, in a somewhat singular manner. You will 
remember that the defection of 10,000 Coorgees, 
or subjects of the Raja of Coorg, had been 
the turning-point of the last Mysore war against 
Tij)poo, and that, at the peace, Coorg had passed 
under English protection, much to the disgust of 
the Sultan. The Raja, with some English officers, 
happened to be on this occasion on the look-oiit 
from a high hill ; making merry together, I dare 
say, for the Coorgees are said to be free and easy 
fellows, and not particular about caste observances, 
Suddenly they descried in the distance, not some 
roving party, as perhaps they might have ex- 
pected, but the whole Mysorean army in march 
towards Sedascer. This gave them time to make 
some preparations for defence, and Montresor 
was enabled, by a desperate resistance, to hold 
out till relieved by Cencral Stuart, when the 
Mysoreans were completely repulsed (9th March, 
1799). Tippoo now turned against the army of 
the Carnatic, which he attacked at Mallavelly, 
endeavouring to cut a gap through it with 300 
cavalry under his chief adviser, Poorneah. But 
the English reserved their fire till the enemy 
were close, and delivered such a volley that 
one man only cut his way through their lines. 
Colonel Wellesley, who commanded the left wing, 
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lad instructions to charge and turn the enemy’s 
[auk, which ho did with complete success ; in- 
leed, the conduct of the 33rd is said to have 
iecided the action. Tippoo was completely de- 
cated, losing nearly 2,000 men, —the English 
»nly sixty-six. 

By an unexpected movement, General Harris 
loon invested Soringapatam from tlie west. 
Tippoo felt that all was over. “What is your 
letermination 1 ” he asked of his assembled 
)Sicers. “ To die with you,” they all replied. 

The siege — the second siege, as you well re- 
ncjiiber — was carried on steadily for a month 
oth April — 4th May). It is chiefly remarkable 
;o us now, as having been the scene of what is 
mown as the Duke of Wellington’s “ only re- 
mise,” in a night attack on a tope or grove, 
!.‘illed the Sultanpettah tope, which he was 
iirected to take ; but he carried the position the 
lext day. We make light of this affair now-a- 
lays, and certainly it was nothing in itself. But 
.'uiitemporary Indian officers used to speak of it 
IS the turning-point in General Wellesley’s career, 
—that which brought out the man in him. Till 
low, they said, he had risen through his birth, 
lud interest, and connexions, far more rapidly 
tlian his deserts might warrant. To learn that a 
Ijovernor-Generars brother might fliil, made him 
losolve to be more than a Govemor-Generars 
brother. 

The losses by the enemy, by disease, by want 
*1* supplies, had been already very heavy, when 
'ho assault was ordered under ^neral Baird. 
Ihe European sentry at General Harris’s tent- 
loor was so weak, that a sepoy could have 
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PART II. pushed him down. Still, there were 2,500 Eu- 
History, ropeans, besides sepoys, fit for duty. The hour 
ificT. X. chosen was one p.m., the time of the midday sleep. 
^ ^ ^ Unfortunately for himself, Tippoo’s astrologers 

predicted to him falsely, that the English would 
not attack. He would not believe his bravest 
officer, when he warned his master that they 
were about to do so. In seven minutes the fort 
was taken, with dreadful slaughter (4th May, 
1799). . Tippoo fell in the heat of the fight, 
struck by three musket balls, and wjis finally 
despatched by an English soldier, whom he had 
made a cut at whilst trying to tear off his 
embroidered sword belt. The carnage was fear- 
ful. The day after the storm, 1 0,000 bodies ol 
Tippoo’s soldiers were buried. The accumulation 
of wealth in Seringapatam was immense. For 
days after, soldiers could be seen in the streets 
betting gold coins on cock-fights. Every officer 
had a share of jewels, the store of which was 
enormous. An assistant surgeon, who bought a 
pair of bangles, or wrist ornaments, from a 
drummer for 100 rupees (say 10/.), found them 
worth between 30,000/. and 40,000/., and settled 
upon the drummer an annuity of 100/. Tippoo s 
library of Oriental works was invaluable. His 
father, Hyder Ali, had not known how to write. 
A copy of the Koran, bought from a soldier for 
five rupees (10«.), was eventually sold for 250/. 

Again, on this last invasion of the Mysorean 
territory, the English were surprised to find 
cities, and towms, and villages, almost universally 
flourishing, the people wealthy, the armies faith 
ful. An immense number of copies of despatches 
and letters, by Tippoo, were found ; a selection 
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rom which was eventually published by Colonel i’art ir. 
Kirkpatrick.^ Tippoo was himself buried the Nlstori/. 
lext day, with military honours, in Hyder All’s 
Tiausoleum, amidst a terrific storm, which de- — v — * 
itroyed several lives. Colonel Wellesley, who 
iistinguished himself in endeavouring to restore 
)rJer amidst the sack of the town, received the 
government of Seringapatam, in preference to 
bis senior, General Baird, not without some ob- 
servations being made on such a preference, 
fippoo’s dominions were divided. The ancient 
capital of Mysore, with a territory round it, was 
placed under a descendant of the old Hindoo 
Raja, whom Hyder All had dispossessed; Poorneah, 
fippoo’s able minister, being retained to ad- 
minister the country. All the sea-coast, and the 
provinces immediately contiguous to the Com- 
pany’s territory, with Seringapatam itself, and 
the forts and posts at the heads of the passes 
into Mysore, were retained by the English. An 
equal share, inland, was assigned to the Nizam. 

A smaller portion was offered to the Peshwa, 
though he had taken no part in the war, but 
refused by him, and then divided between the 
other two powers. The Mysorean power was at 
an end. Tippoo’s sons receivedr a handsome 
allowance, and were consigned to Vellore as a 
residence. Mark this, for that name will soon 
recur. The family, however, play no part hence- 
forth in Indian history. One of Tippoo’s sons 
was in this country some fifteen or sixteen years 
‘^go. I remember seeing him, together with a 
member of the royal family of Oude, and claimant 

' See as to some of the above details, Moor’s “ Oriental 

fragments.” 
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PART 11. to the throne of that country. The Mysorean 
Hintonj. Mussulman was a mean -looking, ill-featured man, 
yA’T A. offered a strong contrast to the handsome 
though sensual countenance and princely hear- 
ing of his Mogul co-religionist of the n(*rth. 
Whether, if the present revolt spreads south, 
the name of Tippoo will yet become a rallying 
■ point for Mussulman disaffection, remains yet to 
bo seen. 

Colonel Wellesley, named Governor of Seringa- 
patam and Mysore, and commander of the army 
of occupation, and uniting thus in himself all 
civil and military authority, had full occupation 
for some time — ably seconded, indeed, by Colonel, 
afterwards Sir Barry Close, resident at Mysore— 
ill organising the newly-created state. But he 
had also opportunity to carry on by himself a 
little war, — against a bandit chief, named Dhoon- 
dia Waugh, and calling himself “ King of the 
Two Worlds,” who, having escaped from confine- 
ment at Scringapatam by general gaol delivery 
after the storm, had raised quite a little array at 
Bednore out of Tippoo’s disbanded troops, and 
plundered all the surrounding country. The 
scene of opemtions was the Dooab, or space 
between the rivers Kistnah and Toombudra, cut 
in all directions by smaller streams, which became 
greatly swollen after rains. However, after two 
months’ campaigning. Colonel Wellesley at last 
came up, and dashed at the enemy, routing him 
with a charge. Dhoondia fell, and his corpse, 
lashed to a galloper gun, was carried to the 
English camp. His favourite son, a boy of four 
years old, was taken charge of by Colonel Wel- 
lesley. 
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The Mysore campaign was only one incident 
iu the great drama of the war of the revolution 
between Franco and England. The Indian trade 
was much harassed by French privateers from 
Mauritius. Lord Wellesley planned an expe- 
dition against it, the military forces to be under 
Colonel Wellesley’s command. On Admiral 
Rainier, the commander of the British squadron, 
refusing to co-operate, ho projected an expe- 
dition against Batavia, but received, instead, 
instructions from home to send a force to Egypt. 
Colonel Wellesley, who was to have commanded 
the troops in the other expeditions, and was at 
Trincomaleo, in Ceylon, ready to start, jumped 
too soon to the conclusion that he would also 
command the latter, and gave orders for Egypt, 
but on reaching Bombay, found himself super- 
seded. The force was sent under Sir David 
Baird, but did nothing (1801). 

The expedition is, however, remarkable as a 
thoroughly successful instance of the employ- 
ment of Bengal sepoys on foreign service. It is 
against caste for the Hindoo to cross the sea or 
the Indus, — though one of those breaches of 
caste which are, I believe, easily atoned for in 
money. The sea-voyage, however, carries with 
it besides an infinite number of special dangers 
to caste, through its necessary roughings and 
jostlings, and constitutes really a serious social 
inconvenience to the high-caste man. Those 
'vere, however, the days when sepoys wouhl 
follow their officers to the death. Every incen- 
tive to volunteering was held out, — every pre- 
caul ion was taken to render volunteering less 
l^urdensome, by providing a store of all such 
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PART II. articles as tlie sepoy might want, whether for 
IJidorn.^ consumption or purification. Not a symptom of 
/.EC 1 x.^ mutiny appeared ; they did their work cheer- 
hilly, and would, no doubt, have fought bravely, 
liad occiisiou offered.^ The Barrackpore inutinv 
of the fii’st Burmese war, will show us a diftereiit 
picture. 

To dispose, at once, of the foreign jioliey of 
tlie Governor-General, I may mention Captain, 
afterwards Sir J. Malcolm’s mission to Persia. 
There had been great alarm in India for several 
years, at the progress of the Afghan sovereign, 
vSiiah Zemau, who had invaded the Punjab in 
1 70J, 1797, and 1798, announcing his intcutioii 
of i\‘storing the Mogul Emperor. To create ,i 
diversion in his rear, Captain Malcolm ivas sent 
to conclude a treaty with the Shah of Persia, 
lie was very lavish and very successful. But 
the treaty was useless, before it came into opera- 
tion; for the news came that Shah Zemau had 
been dethroned, and his eyes put out, by his 
brother Mohammed (1801). 

In the meanwhile, a new and important treaty 
had been concluded with the Nizam, at llydcifi - 1 
bad (1 2th October, 1800), which place<l him in j 
a position of entire dependency towards tlie 
Company. The latter engaged to guarantee bis 
territories against any unprovoked aggression oi 
hostility ; he undertaking, on his part, to nego- 
tiate with no other State, without consulting the 
Company, to commit no hostilities against 
others, to take the Company for arbiter, in all 
differences with others ; and, moreover, assign- 

^ I .si)cak as the son of an officer engaged in the oxpeditior. 
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mg over to the Company, in discharge of tribute part ri. 
for the subsidiary force, all the territories which 
he liad accpiired by the treaty of Seringapatam, 

111 1792, and the treaty of Mysore, in 1799. It ^ 
was further stipulated that the Peshwa, Ragojee 
jJosla, or Dowlut Rao Scindia, might be ad- 
mitted to all tlie advantages of the treaty, if 
they thougiit fit.^ 

Lord Wellesley was anxious to place the rela- 
tions of the Company with Glide on the same 
looting as those with the Nizam. 'Jdie murder, 
if so it could 1)0 called, of the British Resident, 

Mr. Cherry, by the late competitor for the 
throne of Oudo, Vizier Ah, whom it was deemed 
uKpediciit to remove to Calcutta, gave an op])or- 
tiunty for the attempt. Saadut Ali, the ruling 
sovereign, made but slight exertions to pursue 
linn, alleging that he could not reckon on the 
faitlifnliicss of his troops. Vizier Ali was soon 
ilefeated, abandoned, and handed over to the 
English. But Lord Wellesley now insisted that 
Saadut Ali should disband his army, and re- 
lilaec it by a British force ; and, on his pleading, 
as of old, that ho w'ould bo unable to meet the 
expense, required that he should cede to the 
Company a territory, of which the revenue should 
1)0 sullieient to defray the expenses of the English 
forces. He tried hard to escape his fate, but had 
at last to submit. Lord Wellesley tbreateiiing 
to seize the whole, he gave up nearly ono-half of 

^ “'riio tr()()|)s for winch subsidy was to have boon paid, 
u)st us uiidor torty lacs of rupees, 400,000/ ; the tern toiy 
'■eded in heu of it was computed to yield sixty-thice laes, 

•dOjOUl)/ -Remarks o/i (he A ffairs of India, hy a Fi n nd of 
India (Mr John Sullivan, late Member of Council at 
Madras) ; Loudon, 1852. 

R 
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PART II. his dommions. All the frontier provinces of 

History. Oiulo were thus ceded to the Company, — placing 

LECT. X. barrier between him and any enemy, but also 
^ ^ wholly insulating him from all possible support 
from outside’. The treaty stipulated that the 
Vizier should be entitled to the service of British 
troops, “on all occasions, and under all circum- 
stances,” without further charge or demand ; he, 
on his part, agreeing to introduce into his re- 
maining territories such a system of administra- 
tion as should be conducive to the prosperity of 
his subjects, and to the security of the lives and 
property of the inhabitants, and also to act 
always in conformity with the counsel of the 
Company’s Government (Nov., 1801). It is by 
virtue of the Jiappy pomleration of these articles 
that, on the one hand, the wretched inhabitants 
of Glide have been utterly cut off from breaking 
the yoke of tyranny by internal revolution, 
through the coercion of British forces, pledged to 
aid their despots “ on all occasions, and under all 
circumstances and, on the other, that the 
Company have had ready to their hand, at any 
time, the pleas of misgovernment and neglect of 
counsel, whereon to declare the treaty broken 
when it should suit them to do so. 

The appointment by Lord Wellesley of Ins 
brother, Mr. Henry Wellesley, who was not m 
the Company's service, to the goveriimeut of the 
ceded provinces of Oude, created great ire among 
the Directors at homo. They ordered his imme- 
diate removal ; the Board of Control, however, 
stepped in, declaring that his appointment conk 
only bo temporary. Lord Wellesley contriyet^ 
to prolong his brother’s employment, by givmjj 
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him charge of similar arrangements with the part ir. 
subordinate Nawab of Furruckabad ; he had also 
some fighting to do, with a Rjya named Biigwan ■X'* 

Sing, who would not submit to the new settle- ^ 

mciit, as well as with some refractory zemindars. 

When all was done, Mr. Wellesley resigned. 

Witli the Nawab of Surat, who had become 
virtually independent in the decline of the Mogul 
crajiire. but had afterwards paid chout to the 
Maluattas, a still more effectual arrangement 
was come to. He gave up the whole civil and 
military administration of his country to the 
Englisli, retaining his title, and receiving a pen- 
.sion (17th May, 1 ttOO). There remained, however, 
the Mahratta chout, shared between the Guicowar 
mid the Pesliwa. The Guicowar was ready to 
give up his share; the Peshwa at first declined. 

Again, the Raja of Tanjore, that old English 
ally, was in like manner reduced to a shadow. 

The last Raja becpieathed his kingdom to his 
adopted son Serfojee, under the guardianship of 
the noble missionary Swartz. The English 
decided against the adoption, and put the young 
mail’s uncle on the throne. He proved a tyrant, 
and eventually Serfojoe was made Raja, on con- 
dition of his handing over the civil and military 
ijoverninent to the Company. Similar arrange- 
ments were finally concluded in the Carnatic, 
the irdaiit Nawab for the time being having to 
he deposed for the purpose, and receiving an 
fmnuity (1800). Ugly as this last business was, 

[Jiie can hardly help rejoicing to see an end of 
this wretched sham sovereignty, so often set up 
md howled down like a very ninepin, and only 
[^reserved till now, apparently through the in- 
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I’ART II. trigues of English money-lending harpies, inte- 
Jitsumj. rested in squecziiig their victim a little longer, 
f ^ Lord Wellesley was very anxious to conclude 
with the Mahrattas, similar arrangements to that 
with the Nizam. A war which broke out between 
Holkar and Scindia, the Peshwa being at that 
time practically dependent on the latter, favoured 
his designs. Holkar defeated the united forces 
of Scindia and the Peshwa near Poona ; the 
latter, Bajee Bao (very different in character 
from the great Peshwa of that name), fled to 
Basseiu, and there concluded a treaty bindiii}' 
him to receive an English force, — ho makinj; 
over an adequate territory for its support, — to 
exclude from his territories all Europeans of 
nations hostile to the British \ to relinquish all 
claim on Surat ; and to take the Company as 
arbiter in all disputes with the Guicowar iind 
the Nizam (31st December, 1802). The English, 
meanwhile, had been interfering in Guzerat, and 
aiding the chief minister in getting rid of a com- 
petitor to the throne, and of a force of mercenary 
Arabs. Holkar, on his part, had set up another 
Peshwa, Anunt Kao, — who, however, before 
long came over to the English, and became a 
pensioner of the Company. 

Bajee Roo was easily reinstated by the English; 
Colonel Stevenson, with th^ Hyderabad suh- 
sidiary force, and 15,000 Nizam’s troops, ap- 
proaching from the east, and General Wellesley, 
with Madras troops, making a forced march 
from Mysore upon Poona, which Holkar evacu- 
ated on his approach. But a formidable com- 
bination was now effected, by the efforts of 
Ragojee Bosla of Berar, between the lately 
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defeated Scindia, Holkar, and himself. Lord paut h. 
Wellesley prepared for a severe struggle. He History. 
invested General Lake, in command of an army ^ 

destined to act against the northern Mahrattas, ^ ^ 

and General Wellesley, who was to act in like 
manner in the south, with complete civil, mili- 
tary, and political powers ; General Wellesley, in 
particular, being specifically authorised to con- 
clude treaties with any of the three chieftains, 
lie began by demanding that Ragojee should 
fall back upon Nagpore, that Scindia should 
cross the Nerbudda. They refused. 

Let us pause for an instant. We are entering 
upon what is called sometimes the second, some- 
tunes the first Mahratta war, according as the 
caii'.paigns under Warren Hastings, terminated 
by the treaty of Salbyc, are or not reckoned as 
the first. Hostilities with the Mahrattas, it will, 
indeed, be remembered, had taken place as far 
back as the days of Seevajee. But this was tlie 
first time that the English found themselves 
engaged in a struggle with the whole Mahratta 
nation. That struggle, which extends so far as 
over the rule of Lord Hastings, and of which, 
indeed, one latest throe was felt in the Gwalior 
campaign under Lord Ellenborough, was the 
.severest, except that with Mysore, that we ever 
engaged in for the mastery of India, until quite 
recent days. But the Mahratta wars are very 
different from those of Mysore; as different as 
the enemies with whom we waged them. In 
the Mysore wars, we had opposed to us the unity 
of purpose, the concentration of force, of an able 
and, on the whole, popular despotism. The loose 
confederacy of the Mahratta priuces, never inti- 
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PART II. mate enough to act long with unity, never suffi- 
History, oiently estranged not to bo easily reunited, pre- 
LECT x.^ sented quite other dangers. Our real opponent 
^ was the warlike Mahratta race, not this or that 
sovereign. The princes might be cowards, imbe- 
cile ; but every able chief, every bold adventurer 
was in himself a now peril. Of all our Indian 
. enemies, except tlie Sikhs of our days — a warlike 
confederacy themselves — none ever cost us so 
many “ glorious victories.” 

General Wellesley was in command of 10,000 
men of all arms, Europeans and natives. He 
was assisted by Colonel Stevenson, at the head 
of the Nizam’s subsidiary force, whose division 
was of about equal strength. In his campaign 
against Dhoondia, (ienoral Wellesley had hariied 
the difficulties of Indian warfare during the 
rainy season. Ho resolved to turn them to his 
own account, by preparing boats and pontoons, 
and then beginning operations when the rivers 
were not fordable. In order to fixeilitato trans- 
port, he had taken great pains to improve the 
breed of draught-bullocks. In order to strike 
terror into the natives, he gave orders to take a 
fort or two by escalade, and, I am son-y to add, 
to kill all the garrison if the resistance were 
desperate. It was done. Ahmeduuggur, reported 
impregnable, held out four days only (Augubt 
12, 1803). After the biking of a fort, one 
Mahratta chief wrote to another ; — “ Tliese 
English are a strange people, and their general a 
wonderful man. They came in here this morn- 
ing, looked at the pettah wall, walked over it, 
killed all the garrison, and retuimed to breakfast. 
Who can withstand them 1 ” General Wellesley 
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now went in pursuit of the Southorii Maliratta part ii. 
army (Scinciia’s), intending to attack them on Uiatory. 
Olio side, while Colonel Stevenson should do so 
on the other. But coming on their intrenched ^ 
camp at Assay e, he resolved to attack them, 
without waiting for Colonel Stevenson. 

Cencral Wellesley’s force was 1,200 cavalry, 

1,300 infantry and artillery, 2,000 sepoys, besides 
about 3,000 of the Peshwa’s and Mysore cavalry, 

A\ho, however, took no part in the battle. The 
Mahrattas had 10,/)00 disciplined troops, com- 
manded by European officers, exclusive of artil- 
lery, infantry of the Raja of Berar, and Scindia’s 
irregular foot, 30,000 cavalry, and 100 guns — 
the English liaving only a few field-pieces. The 
Mahrattas, expecting to be attacked in front, 
formed a long line on the bank of the Kaitna 
river, near its iunction with the Juah. Ceneral 
Wellesley turned them, by crossing the Kaitna, 
and occu})ying the tongue of land between the 
two rivers, — a terrible })osition in case of defeat, 
but which disarranged the enemy’s position, and 
in great measure crippled the movements of his 
cavalry. 

The Mahrattas, who had expected an attack 
from both Wellesley’s and Stevenson’s corps, and 
meant to have anticipated it, thought the English 
mad when they saw one little body only come 
forth against them (23rd September, 1803). It 
was a dreadful struggle. There were blunders on 
the English side. One regiment, the 7 Uh, was 
almost aimihilated. Even after the taking of 
some of the enemy’s guns, a body of Mahnitta 
cavalry charged from the rear, retook their guns 
(the gunners of which had lain down as if dead, 
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PART If. and now rose up), and turned them and many of 
History, oui* own against us. But the victory of the 
LECT. X. English was complete. The enemy lost 1,200 
V ^ killed, about 4,800 wounded, 120 guns; the 
English 626 killed and 1,580 wounded. After 
the battle, General Wellesley wrote to Major 
Malcolm, “ We ought not to attack them again, 
unless we have something nearer an equality of 
numbers.” Stevenson joined the next day, pur- 
sued the fugitives without overtaking them, but 
reduced Burhampore and Asseerghiir, whilst a 
detachment of the Guzerat army took Broach 
and other places. 

To the north General Lake defeated Perron’s 
troops before Allyghur (2l^th August), took the 
town by blowing open the gate. A British 
detachment was, indeed, surprised and forced to 
capitulate in Shekoabad, by a body of horse 
under a Frenchman named Floury. But they 
were rid at this very juncture of their most 
dangerous opponent, by Scindia’s superseding 
Perron. Ho immediately resigned, and asked 
for a safe conduct to Lucknow, which the English 
were only too ready to grant. Other able French 
officers, however, still remained. Bourquin, the 
next in command, completely surprised Lake on 
his approach to Delhi. The numbers were 
19,000 to 4,500, the Mahrattas having sixty-eight 
guns. The English infantry marched up within 
one hundred yards, without taking a firelock 
from off their shoulders, when they gave one 
volley, charged instantly and drove the enemy ; 
they then opened ranks and let the cavalry 
through ; all the guns were taken. Delhi was 
occupied, and blind Shah Alum, the emperor. 
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long a captive to Scindia, became puppet to part ii 
kinder masters (September 11). Lake now Ristori/. 

marched upon Agra, the garrison of which had ■*' 

confined its European officers, and would not 
admit seven battalions of Scindia’s regular 
infantry, lost they should plunder. Lake de- 
feated these first, taking twenty-six guns ; soon 
after, the garrison capitulated. Twenty tumbrils 
if treasure, containing about 220,000/,, 162 guns, 
i^d {ibimdance of ammunition and stores, fell 
iliiis into the hands of the English (October 17). 

/ Delhi still retained the prestige of the capital 
fof India. The Mahrattas were anxious to retake 
it. Fifteen battalions of regular infi\ntry had 
l)een sent up from the Deckan by Scindia ; two 
had escajied from Delhi, in all about 9000 ; the 
flower of Scindia’s infantry, and calling them- 
selves “ the Dcckan invincibles.” They had with 
them ninety-two guns, and from 4000 to .5000 
cavalry. Fortunately for the English, the French 
officers had previously surrendered. Lake at- 
tacked the Mahrattas at Laswarree with half the 
numbers, — about 9000 men (November 1). The 
Mahrattas had chained their guns together, so as 
to resist the charge of cav.alry. The victory was 
complete, but with a somewhat severe loss to the 
Knglish, of more than 800 killed and wounded, 
or nearly one in ten. ** These fellows fought 
like devils, or rather heroes,” wrote Lake, after 
the battle. “ If they had been commanded by 
French officers, the event would have been, I 
fear, extremely doubtful.” He stated that their 
army was better appointed than the Englisli, no 
expense being spared ; three times the number 
of men to a gun, bullocks of a superior sort, 
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p MIT II. better baggage arraugcments, &c. However, 
JIUionj. Scindia’s power in Northern India was de- 
LEcT gtroyed. 

The Dnko of Wellington’s subsequent career 
has invested Assayo with peculiar interest for us, 
whilst Laswarree is only known to the readers of 
Indian history. Yet, at the time, the latter was 
. tlie greater, because the more decisive, victory, 
and won a peerage for Lord Lake, years before 
General Wellesley became Lord Wellington. 

Whilst English detachments were subduing 
Cuttack and Bundelcund, General Wellesley 
was pursuing the southern army. A truce had 
been concluded with Scindia, but a large body 
of his horse still accompanied that of Ragojec 
Bosla of Berar, who had also a numerous regular 
infantry with artillery. Genei'al Wellesley 
attacked them at Argaiim (29th Nov.), and, not- 
withstanding a panic in the British native infan- 
try, completely defeated tlunn, with the loss on 
the English side of 34 G killed and wounded. 
The only serious fighting was with a body of 
Persian cavalry. Thirty-eight guns were captured. 
Fifteen days later, Gawilghur, a strong fort of 
Berar, was also taken. 

The enemy now began to seek peace. The 
first who did so was the Berar lioja, who agreed 
to give up Cuttack, and all westward of the river 
Warda, thereby surrendering all claim for choid 
upon the Nizam ; to submit to the arbitration of 
the Company all disputes with the Nizam and 
the Peshwa, never to admit into his service any 
Frenchman, or the subject of any European or 
American power at war with England, and to 
interchange ministers (17th Dec., 1803). A 
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fortnight later, Scindia made peace on similar part ii. 
terms, lie ceded all territory to the north of Hiafory. 
the llajas of Jyepoor, Jodhpoor, and the Kana 
of Gohud, the fort and territory of Broach, v ' 
all lands to the south of Ajuntee, and all claims 
upon the British Government, the Nizam, the 
IVshwa, and the Giiicowar, the English agreeing 
to give certain pensions to officers thereby dis- 
possessed, and yielding up a certain number of 
small hereditary jagheers (30th Dec., 1 803). By 
a further treaty (27th Feb., 1804), he became 
entitled to a subsidiary force, to be paid out of 
tlie revenues of the ceded territories. 

llolkar, meanwhile, had been occupied, plea- 
santly to himself, in plundering friend and foe. 

General Lake wished to treat with him; but 
Holkar’s demands were extravagant ; “ Ins country 
and his property were on the saddle of his horse ; 
and whithersoever his brave warriors might turn 
tlieir reins, that vhole country should be his.” 

War was resolved ; but General Lake unwisely 
went into cantonments at Cawnpore, leaving de- 
tachments under Monson and Murray to carry 
on the campaign. Hearing of Holkar’s advance, 

^lonson did not venture to meet him single- 
handed. Jfe retreated ; was harassed by the 
vay ; the retreat became a flight. Lake took the 
field in person, but soon gave an opportunity to 
Holkar of seizing behind him, in Muttra, much 
grain and baggage. J^mboldcned the more, 

Holkar, with 20,000 men and 100 guns, made a 
(lash upon Delhi. “ Tho place, in its most pros- 
I'erous days, had always been given up on the 
first appearance of an enemy.” The Mussulman 
population within were hostile. But the Resident, 
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PART II. Colonel, afterwards Sir David, Ochtcrlony, the 
History, future hero of the Goorkha war, and Lieut.- 
LECT. X . Colonel Burn, with altogether about 2,200 men, 
Y ^ defended, and defended successfully, for a week, 
the walls, ruined in many places, of a city ten 
miles in circumference. This tale of the first siege 
of Delhi has for us, in 1857, a peculiar interest. 

On the news of Lake’s advance, Holkar 
suddenly decamped (15th Oct.). Meanwhile, 
Colonel Wallace reduced a couple of forts, and 
all Holkar’s territory in the Deckan, as Colonel 
Murray had that in Mulwa, including Tndorc, 
Ilolkar’s capital. Lake pursued Holkar’s horse ; 
his infantry went towards the territory of tlie 
Jfit Baja of Bhurtpore, who had revolted Against 
the English, and was ]>ursued by General Frazer. 
Frazer overtook them at Deeg, but fell, mortally 
wounded, at the commencement of a victory 
which, fortunately for himself, Monson was able 
to complete. Nearly 2,OjOO of the enemy 
perished ; eighty-seven guns were taken, includ- 
ing fourteen which Monson had lost on his re- 
treat {13th Nov.). Three days later. Lake over- 
took Holkar himself at Furruckabad, and would 
have destroyed him but for the alarm given by 
tlie explosion of an English ammunition-tumbril; 
as it was, 3000 troopei's were killed (IGth Nov.). 
Deeg was now invested, and stormed after ten 
days’ siege. The principal part of the remaining 
artillery of Holkar, 100 guns in all, was here 
taken (Dec. 23). Holkar’s power was destroyed 
for the present. 

The success of the campaign was, however, 
chequered by a half-failure before Bhurtpore, a 
very strongly fortified town, eight miles in extent, 
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with a high and thick and bastioned mud wall, tart ik 
and a deep wide ditch, — crowded with warlike Histonj. 
Jilts, and covered by the remains of Holkar’s 
force. The English had a very insufficient bat- 
tering-train ; the town had not even been re- 
connoitred. Four several assaults were repulsed, 
the English losing in all 3,100 men and 103 
officers killed and wounded. Seeing, however, 
new reinforcements arrive, the Raja began to 
fear, his treasury being exhausted. He took 
occasion of General Lake’s elevation to the pecr- 
ngo to send him a complimentary message, and 
to open negotiations. Ho undertook to pay 
200,000/., and not to entertain any Etiropeans in 
Ins service without our sanction, and left Deeg 
in our hands* as a guarantee of his faith (10th 
April, 1805). Still, in a military point of view, 
the English arms had for the first time in India 
received a decided check. You will see in a sub- 
sequent lecture what a deep impression this 
event produced on the mind of the natives, and 
how the imprcgnableness of Bhurtpoie came to 
be looked to with superstitious hopes by their 
princes. 

Lake now attacked Holkar’s camp, which 
broke up. Holkar retreated across the Chumbul, 
with an army reduced from 40,000 h6r.se, 20,000 
foot, and 100 guns, to 8000 or 10,000 horse, 

4000 or 5000 foot, and from twenty to thirty 
guns, and took refuge, now a mere freebooter, 
with Scindia, wdio, though he did not actually 
t.'ike part in the waxr, had advanced towards 
Bhurtporo, and had even allowed the camp of 
the British Resident to be attacked and plundei-ed, 
and went so far as to detain him as a prisoner. 
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PAUT II. The war was, however, now virtually over, for 
History, there wore nO more armies to vanquish. But its 
L^r. winding-up, and on terms different, in many 

^ respects, from such as seemed to flow as a conse- 
quence from our successes, was to take place 
under anodier administration. Lord Wellesley 
had driven the British frontiers, almost on all 
sides, hundreds of miles farther than where he 
found them. To the south, nearly the whole 
territory of the Mussulman dynasty of Mysore 
had, sooner or later, been annexed, and the British 
rule spread now from sea to sea, except where 
broken by the dependent territories of Travaii- 
core, Cochin, and the new state of Mysore, 
Otiicr acquisitions had taken jjlace to the north 
of the Beckan, on either side of the peninsula ; 
in Hmdostan, amongst other additions to terri- 
tory, Oude had been curtailed of some of its 
fairest provinces, and completely isolated from 
the other native states. The formidable Mah- 
ratta princes had, one by one, been met and 
worsted (the Guicowar excepted), and the great 
victories of Assayeand Laswarree had established 
the vast superiority of the English, even at 
greatly unequal odds. 

But Lord Wellesley had not only sated, but 
surfeited, Ifis countrymen with glory and con- 
quest. From the first, indeed, though always 
supported by idle Board of Control, he had been 
at issue with the Court of Directors. He de- 
spised them ; they thwarted him. His brilliant 
wars added to the Company’s debt. But Iuji 
worst crime was, that he did not fixvour their 
commercial monopoly. On the renewal of the 
charter in 171)3, it had been enacted that 3000 
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tons a year of Company’s shipping should bo part ii,. 
allotted to private merchants. But the rate of History. 
freight was not strictly specified ; it was fixed, of x. 

course, at monopoly prices. At last, by way of — v — ^ 
favour, the Court of Directors authorised the Bengal 
(iovefument to take up sliips on account of the 
Compauy, and re-let the tonnage to the merchants 
of Calcutta. Lord Welle.sley was a gentleman, 
and refused to play fast and loose with an Act 
of Parlianiout, He left the merchants and ship- 
owners to make their own arrangements, subject 
only to the privileges of the Company. Strange 
to sa^', the London ship-buildcrs joined the East 
India Company in clamouring against the exten- 
sion thus given to trade. Lord Wellesley was 
supported, as I liave sjxid, by the Board of Con- 
trol, and tlie small end of the wedge was thus 
driven into the Company’s trading monopoly. 

But they never forgave him. 

Nor did they forgive him a still more worthy 
act, the foundation of a college at Fort William, 
for the instruction of the Company’s writers in 
Bengal in the Oriental languages. Every effort 
was made to resist this preposterous attempt to 
teach the Company’s servants how to understand 
those whom they were ^ent to govern and to 
judge. It subsisted, however ; and a few years 
later a similar institution was set up in England, 
at Hailey bury, near Hertford, which we have 
lived to sec broken up. 

The conflict with the home authorities became 


at last unbearable, and Lord Wellesley returned 
to Europe, — shaking off what he termed, in a 
letter to Lord Castlcreagh, the ignominious 
tyranny of Leadenhall-strect.” Ho loft behind 
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TAHT II. him the reputation of one of tlie ablest stateg- 
ILsforti. men who ever ruled India, and unquestionablj 
deserved that reputation. He staiuls out 
^ above all in liritish Indian history, as the 
organizer of the system of subsidiary allianceg 
with the native princes. Tlic system ^\as one, 1 
have no doubt, devised without dishonesty, and 
gi'ouuded on views of policy which might well 
seem wise at the time. Restless intrigue is, more 
or less, one of the charactClistics of Kastern 
sovereignty ; the keeping up of disorderly and 
excessive armies is anotlicr. To check the one, 
you may observe that Lord Wellesley adopts two 
means, the first geographical, the otlier jiolitical 
He endeavours, on the one h,ind, to insulate all 
native sovereignties from each othei*, and above 
all from the sea, by surrounding thorn, whenever 
practicable, with Rritish territory. On the other 
liand, he reipiires of the sovereigns engagcmeiitii 
by treaty, to hold no communication with foreifrii 
jiowers, to entertain no foreigners in tiieir service 
without British permission, to receive a British 
resident, and to submit all their difierence^ 
amongst themselves to British arbitration, or 
even to be swayed by British advice. To jtrovide 
against the otlier mischief, of too numerous 
armies ill-disciplined and ill-paid, a terror alike 
to the subject, to the pi'ince, and to his neigh- 
bours, he reipiires them to take into their pay a 
force to be disciplined and commanded by Luglisb 
officers, and by means of this force undertakes the 
military defence of the country ; providing, more- 
over, against disputes as to pay by cessions of ter- 
ritory, out of the revenues of which the expenses 
of the subsidiary force are to be defrayed. 
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An admirably devised machinery, no doubt ; part ji. 
what consideration had been left out in ordc'r to IB'story 
its due working ? Simply that of one little trouble- 
some element — human nature. It was not in 
human nature that the native princes should not 
become slaves underthis English protection. It was 
not in human nature that the English protectors 
should not become masters, often tyrants. Cut off 
froui the whole outer world, — no longer responsible 
for the defence of his country, — placed under 
the tutehige of a Resident, — the native sovereign 
for the most part hecame emasculated in nund ; 
gave himself up to sensual indulgence; sought, 
like a West Indian gang-driver, to forget that he 
^\as a slave by tyrannizing over others. Then 
would cornea chronic state of discontent amongst 
his people, breaking out into insuirection every 
now and tluai. Had the country been left alone, 
such insurrections would, in course of time, have 
been successful, would have hurled down the 
tyrant and placed another sovereign in his place, 

—the very fear of them would tend to check 
his tyranny.^ Rut under the subsidiary treaties, 
the British forces would be called out, with inevit- 
able success, to repress these insurrections, to 
rivet the chains of native tyranny ; till at last 

^ “ Tht) usual remedy,” says Sir Thomas Munro, “ of a ba<l 
^^oveniinrnt in India, is a qniet revolution in tho palace, or 
a violent tine by rebellion or foreign con<|uest. But tho 
liu'sencc of a British force cuts off any chance of remedy, by 
sujipoitnig the ])riiieo on the throne against any foieign and 
(luniustie enemy It renders him indolent, by teaching him 
totnist tostrangei's for his security, and cruel and avaricious, 
by ''howing him that ho has nothing to fear from the hatred 
of his subjects.” — Life, Vol I., p. 463, — quoted in Mr. Sul- 
livan’s “ Letter to Sir John Hobhouse, on the impolicy of 
Je'stroylng tho native States of India ’’ (1850), p. 10. 
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PART II. the popular discontent might become or seem 
History, actually intolerable, and in spite of all treaties 
lECT. territory would be annexed. 

But suppose, however, a native sovereign who, 
stronger than his fellows, should rise above self- 
indulgence, should feel himself capable of ruling, 
should determine to rule for himself? Such a 
man would almost necessarily fret and chafe 
against his chains, until at last he sought to 
break them. And thou what Should we do but, 
witii loud protestations against his faithlessness, 
to punish the wrong, to remove the wrong-door I 
But would this be enough ? Could we trust 
any of his line ? Would he not have afforded a 
just ground for annexation ? 

Tims, under the subsidiary system, both the 
impotence and the ability of mitive princes tend 
equally to provoke the absorption of their terri- 
tories into the British Indian empire. Yet I 
have considered only one element hitherto in the 
process — the native one. But do you suppose 
that all British Kesideuts will be wise and con- 
ciliatory ? do you suppose that all Governors- 
General will be just and modemte ? I can hardly 
imagine any situation more trying to the just 
balance of a man’s mind than the Residentship 
at a native court. The Resident is not an am- 
bassador, representing a sovereign towards a 
sovereign. Ho is the representative of a domi- 
nant power. lie is courted, caressed, looked up 
to, dreaded by men of far higher rank than 
himself. He learns easily to love the display of 
state, or the exercise of power. If not a man 
of superior moral strength, now he will overlook 
the vices, and foster the misgovernment, of the 
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prince who flatters him ; now he will take de- part ii. 
light in interfering with, thwarting, overbearing 
one who does not. What recourse is open to the 
native prince 't Complaint to the Governor-General ; ^ 

but his complaints must go through the hands 
of the party complained of. They will hardly 
roach their destination without comment ; he 
will be prone to think that they will not reach 
it at all. He cannot send an agent to represent 
his grievances, without permission, to be applied 
for through the Kesident. Ho cannot go in 
person to state them, without passing through 
the like ordeal. Can you fancy a more difficult, 
galling j)osition than that of a “protected” 

})rince, affiicted thus with an unwise or unjust 
Kesident '( one more calculated to drive him to 
Iritred, or to self-forgetfulness in self-indulgence? 
Accordingly, in the few instances in which the 
Kesident is removed at the request of the native 
prince, wcgeuerally find that the latter has taken 
tile opportunity of a Governor-General’s tour, of a 
personal interview, to represent his grievances. 

But suppose that his representations have 
reached the Governor-General, — what chance is 
there of redress? Very little, wo may easily 
suspect. For depend upon it, in the long run, 
few complaints of native princes reach the 
Oovcrnor-General hfft ill founded ones, — com- 
plaints which it is not worth the Resident’s 
while to stop on the way. Accordingly, the 
Oovernor-tileneral grows naturally and necessa- 
rily into a habit of deeming the native prince in 
the wrong, and the Resident in the right ; and 
such will be the case more and more^ in propor- 
tion as the native chameter sinks under the 
s2 
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PART II. pressure of the system, as the priuce bccuines 
Histoi'y, more of a puling, peevish puppet, living in a 
LECT. x.^ world of shams, unable to face the reality of hia 
own servitude; clinging more and more to forms 
the more substance eludes his grasp. And then, 
whilst the native powers dwindle, while the 
British power increases, this fatal consequence 
, ensues. It becomes more and more dangerous 
for a native prince to be in the right, for a 
British Resident to be in the wrong. Policy- 
false policy — dictates to the Government not to 
listen to the best-founded complaints ; to hush 
up wrongs the most grievous. The sense of 
power is at hand to second such counsels. It 
becomes much easier, speedier, to coerce, depose, 
annex, than to listen patiently, to compare 
opposing statements, to unravel the true from 
the false. Though the Governor-General may be 
averse to such a course, there are alwuiys plenty 
of advisera to urge it upon him. The Resident, 
perhaps, looks forward to be Commissioned' ; or, 
in other words, to exercise sole rule over thu 
territory, instead of sharing its rule with the 
native prince. At any rate, the native territory 
constitutes a new field of patronage to be thrown 
open. It would afford employment, it begins to 
be calculated, to so many civilians, so many 
military men, so many uncoveiianted servants. 
All expectants begin to urge the expediency of 
annexation. The newspapers teem with tales of 
the misgovernmeiit of the native ruler. Perhaps, 
at this moment, the British Indian revenue is 
deficient, — deficiency, indeed, is its* normal con- 
dition now-a-days. Calculations fiud their way 
into the papers, which, uo doubt, have long 
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previously been laid before the Governor- part ii. 
General, that the native territory yields so Ilistorj/. 
much, might be made to yield so much, under 
British rule. Justice, expediency, authority, ^ 
patriotism, the public voice, all seem to urge 
annexation on the Governor-General ; is it in 
hunuan nature that he should abstain from it 1 

I may very likely be mistaken, but I recollect no 
marking instance, since the days of Lord William 
Bentinck, in which a British Resident has been 
removed on the Complaint of the sovereign to 
whose Court ho was accredited. Do you believe 
that, of the hundreds of Englishmen who have 
filled such posts during the (juarter of a century 
wliich has elapsed, none has ever deserved to bo 
so 1 But, on the other hand, who will count the 
territories of protected or dependent princes 
wliieh have been annexed within the same in- 
terval ? I cannot. 

I have thus endeavoured to follow out to its 
ultimate consequences, Lord Wellesley’s policy of 
subsidiary treaties and the establishment of a 
British protectorate over native States. Those 
consequences arc, almost fatally, misgovernment 
or breach of faith on the native prince’s part ; 
fatally, in the long run, annexation. I do not 
mean to say, for an instant, that these conse- 
quences were visible to Lord Wellesley; I believe 
he would have recoiled from them, if he could 
have perceived them. But the contemplation of 
them beforehand may help us to understand much 
of the coming history. For the present explains 
the past even more, unfortunately, than the past 
explains the present ; so that, in fact, few under- 
stand present things until they have become past. 
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PART II. At the time, however, Lord Wellesley’s 
History, policy produced one marked effect upon the 
LEW X. English occupants of India. The peaceful Govern- 
^ ‘ rnents which had preceded him had formed a 

school of Anglo-Indian literature and learning. 
Lord Wellesley’s Government formed a school of 
Anglo-Indian statesmanship. He had himself a 
quick eye to discern and appreciate intellect and 
character, and great powers of fascination,— as 
may be seen, for instance, in Sir John Malcolm’s 
correspondence, through the influence which Lord 
Wellesley evidently exerted over the former. 
The residencies and agencies which he created 
, were offices to call forth all a statesman’s powers, 
if he had any; especially at this time, when 
native princes were still able, dangerous, mindful 
of their former greatness The least the English- 
man could do, if fit at all to hold his post, was 
to be constantly on the alert, to foil the schemes 
of wily Bi-ahrnins, treacherous Mussuhnen or 
Mahmttas. If lie looked beyond, the field before 
him was almost unbounded. The destinies of 
prince and people hung upon him. If he could 
once establish his influence, there was hardly a 
blessing of civilization and good government 
wiiich he could not introduce. 

Under Lord Wellesley, then, grew up most of 
the great names of India’s futui'e home history, 
the Malcolms, the Munros,the Elphinstones, with 
Metcalfe a little m the rear, destined to pass 
them all in honour. And it is characteristic of 
tliese men, that they were not only statesmen 
themselves, but masters of statesmen in turn. 
Bach of them had his “ men.” “ Malcolm’s 
men,” “ Elphinstoue’s men,” “ Munro’s men,’ 
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orm BO many groups in the detail of Indian tart ir. 
iistory. One of “ Metcalfe’s men” is now .Co- Uls'ori/. 
'ernor of the Mauritius, doing good service in 
ending troops to India at this juncture. To be 
‘ one of Elpliinstone’s men,” is, perhaps, the 
greatest praise of all in the mouth of an old 
Indian of the south, familiar with the discernment 
if that remarkable man, who appears to me to 
lave left a deeper impression of intellectual 
)o\vcr on those who came in contact with him, 

Ikui almost any English statesman I know of ; 

,\lio was offered and declined the highest antho- 
ity in India ; the only man of whom it could 
nave been said, at any time in 1857, if his years 
had allowed him to undertake the task of govern- 
ment : “ Now India is saved, for Mountstuarc 
Idphinstone is there.” 

Tlie story of Lord Wellesley’s immediate suc- 
cessors, though the policy they pursued was 
liiructly opposite to his, is yet so linked with 
that of his own government by the course of 
events, that it can hardly be separated from it. 

fi(jrd Cornwallis, now vej’y old, came out to 
fiuccced Lord Wellesley. He only held office for 
a few weeks (30th July — 5th October, 1805), 

(lying from the ffitigues of a journey to the 
upper provinces. But he lived long enough to 
inaugurate that complete change of policy, of 
vliicii I have spoken. His instructions from the 
Directors were, to abandon all connexion with 
die petty States, and generally with the terri- 
tories west of the Jumna. Ho consented to treat 
"itli Hcindia, without requiring the previous 
liberation of the British Resident, though, fortu- 
nately, Lord Lake obtained it before the tidings 
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PART 11. camo of the concession. The Raja of Jycpore, a 
Ilistoiy. Rajpoot State, who had entered into an alliance 
LECT x.^ English against Scindia, was given up, 

^ the alliance being dissolved, notwithstanding his 
protests. Lord Cornwallis’s temporary, and 
afterwards permanent successor, Sir George 
Barlow, senior member of Council, adhered to 
' the same policy. Holkar had cveiitnally fled into 
the Punjab, where the Sikhs, in a gr and national 
couned, agreed not to aid him. Treaties were 
finally concluded both with Scindia and Holkar. 
Scindia obtained Gwalior, and the greater part 
of Gohud, the English undertaking not to treat 
with the liana of Oodipore, the Rajas of Jodhpoor, 
Kota, and other [Rajjroot] chiefs, the tributarie!^ 
of Scindia in Malwa, Mewar, or Marwar; and not 
to interfere with Scindia’s conquests from Holkar, 
between the Chumbul and Taptee. Somewhat 
similar, but rather less favourable, terms were 
allowed to Holkar; he, however, undertaking to 
entertain no Europeans in his service, without 
British consent. The treaty had been mediated 
by the Sikli ruler, Ikunjeet Sing, wlio said, many 
years afterwards, that “ he was truly glad to get 
rid of two such great personages as Lord Lake 
and Holkar ” 

The condition of the States with subsidinry 
treaties soon became far from satisfactory, hi 
the Nizam’s dominions, a conspiracy liad to he 
supjiressed, having for its object to remove a 
minister supportecl by the Englisli, and to break 
up the alliance with them. Holkar’s troops 
mutinied, proclaimed his nephew king, and their 
arrears had to bo paid out of the plunder of the 
Jyepore Raja. Holkar went mad, and so died 
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in 1811; his country falling into anarchy part ii. 
between the factions of one of his wives and his Distori/. 
minister, a bandit chief named Ameer Khan, — lect x 
one lixetion being Hindoo, the other Patan or ^ ^ 

Mnssnlrnan. Scindia’s territories were fright- 
fully ravaged by his own too mimerous troops. 

The King of Delhi was too weak to do much 
harm; but Shah Alum having died, his son, 

Akbar the Second, gave some trouble b}’^ his pre- 
tensions, one principal one of which was to invest 
tlio Governor- General with a dress of Ijonour, as 
a mark of dependence. Only the Peshwa’s ter- 
ritories were prosperous and fairly governed, 
under an able minister recommended by General 
Wellesley, Bappoo Gokla. Lastly, within the 
English territory occurred the notorious mutiny 
of Vellore, caused by the superciliousness of 
oflicers, and attempts made to assimilate the 
natives to the liluropeans in dress and accoutre- 
iiicnfs, which were construed into endeavours at 
forcible conversion. Vellore, it shoidd be recol- 
lected, was the residence assigned to Tippoo’s 
family — twelve sons and six daughters ; and 
would thus form an apt centre for iiisurrcction. 

The native troops at the station were 1,500, the* 

Enulish 370. At three o’clock in the morning 
of the IGth July, the natives, led by their native 
officers, attacked the Eluropeans. Thirteen offi- 
cers and eighty -two privates were killed, ninet}''- 
two wounded. The remainder defended them- 
selves, and were relieved by a strong force from 
Arcot, nine miles distant. Tliroe native officers, 
and fourteen non-commissioned officers and jiri- 
vatos were executed, and the names of the two 
niutiiious regiments erased from the army list. 
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PART II. Tipppo’s family were not sufficiently implicated 
(or it was not deemed worth while to prove them 
LKCT X. measures against them. 

^ This mutiny has a painful intei'cst for us now- 
a-days. It resembles in many respects the one 
which has yet to be quelled. The occasion wag 
much the same — ignorance of, or martinet in- 
' difference on our part to, the caste feelings of 
the native soldiers. It was preceded by the 
same discontents and warnings as the present one. 
It is lamentable and incredible to relate, that 
the plot was revealed by a sepoy to his colonel, 
a month before the mutiny ; that the matter was 
refei-red by the colonel to the native officers, 
themselves implicated in the conspiracy, and the 
informant put into gaol for his faithful service! 
It broke out tinally with the same suddenness 
as the late mutiny, and found us alike unpre- 
pared. Fortunately for us, the plot was not 
then wide-spread; fortunately also, it was met 
instantly on the spot with the utmost vi(>our 
In both these respects, the story of 1800 differs 
as much from that of 1857 as it resembles it in 
others, 

■ The mutiny led to two measui’cs, one unex- 
ceptionable, the other most ill-jmffied and unjust. 
Not only wais Sir J. Cradock recalled, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief whose measures had caused the 
mischief^ but Lord William Bcntinck, then Go- 
vernor of Madras, beyond comparison the best 
governor who ever ruled over British India. He 
had effected many reforms ; he had, in respect 
of this mutiny, after the first executions, wisely 
recommended lenient measures towards the less 
guilty of the mutineei”s. Strange to say, a mere 
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mare's nest was the cause of lus recall. The part ii. 
eouimandiiig officer of a station imagined he had History. 
discovered another plot on the south coast, dis- 
armed all the Mussuliiicn, applied for aid to the ^ ^ ^ 

Governor of Ceylon. When inquiry took place, 
it turned out that there was no shadow of a 
cunspiiacy. But the Governor of Ceylon’s report 
^\ellt home meanwhile; and the news of the 
iinaginaiy plot, added to that of the real one, 
gave such an idea of Lord William Bentinck’s 
iiic.ipacity, that he was suddenly recalled, before 
the f<icts were known. 

Quarrels between the Court of Directors and 
the Board of Control led afterwards to the 
removal of Sir George Barlow as Govcrnor-Gene- 
i!il. As some compensation, he was appointed 
to the governorship of Madras. Strangely enough, 

Ills administration was destined to witness anotlier 
iiiutiny, nearly as alarming as the one which 
gave him the office. 

Lord .\Iinto succeeded Sir George Barlow. His 
ndinimstration forms a transition between the 
jicaco and non-interference policy of his two 
immediate predecessors, and the renewed war 
and annexation policy of his successor, Lord 
Hastings. Considered witliiu India itself, his 
rule may be called a peaceful one. But India 
under him becomes, in a marked manner, a 
centre of ojjerations for the British power in 
Asia ; and 1 should have much to do were I to 
enter into the detail of what may bo called 
Lord Miiito’s foreigp policy. This comprises 
mi.ssions to Cabool, to Sindo, to Persia ; an 
expedition, operating in concert with the Imaum 
ut Muscat, against the pirates of the Persian 
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TAUT II. Gulf ; another to Macao, which did nothing ; tlie 
Huto>'y. reduction of the French island of Bourbon, and of 
the bulk of the Dutch colonies in Eastern India, 
including Amboyna, Banda, Ternate, and Juva, 
In India, the chief warlike events were, the 
reduction of a few chieftains in Bundelcund \ a 
little war in Travancorc ; and a campaign in 
■ Berar, to defend the Kaja against the incursions 
of Ameer Khan, the freebooter, then Holkar’s 
minister; besides “a singular mutiny at Madi*as 
Bundelcund is a district, level towards the 
Jumna, but encompassed to the south and south- 
east by portions of the Vindhya chain, forming 
four nearly parallel ranges, wdiich run from north- 
east to south-west, and arc separated by narrow 
valleys, or table-lands, overgrown mostly with 
jungle ; the most northerly range throwing 
out, northwards, isolated hills, which have been 
strengthened into forts. The two principal of 
these, Kalinjar and Ajayghur, were considered 
impregnable by the Boondelas, and had baffled 
many attacks, but were nevertheless reduced, 
One chieftain, Gopal Sing of Kotra, gave so 
much trouble for what his country was worth, 
that the Government were at last glad to obtain 
his submission, in exchange for a full pardon, 
and a jagheor of eighteen villages as a provision 
for his family (1809-12). 

llie war in Travancore arose out of the sub- 
sidiary force. The Raja’s tribute had fallen into 
arrear ; he protested that he could not support 
the expense of the English troops. To make 
both ends meet, the English required him to 
dismiss a native corps. He refused, and his 
Dewau, or minister, roused the Nyrs, or military 
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caste of Malabar, to revolt. The insurrection part ir. 
was soon quelled ; the Raja had to submit to all Ifistor;/. 
that the English required ; the minister was ^ 
hunted down by his successor, his brother ^ 

hanged, his own dead body exposed on a gibbet 
before the English lines. Mr. Wilson says, of 
this affair, that “ the proceedings in Travancore 
were, in truth, among the least justifiable of the 
many questionable transactions by which the 
British power in India has been acquired or pre- 
served.” It is pleasing, however, to add tiiat, 
although a few years later the English (lovern- 
rneiit had to take upon itself the whole adininis- 
trarion, or dewannee, of the country, these 
functions were eventually handed over by Colonel 
Munro, the Resident, to the Raja, with a country 
prosperous, and increased revenues (1808-14). 

The Rija of Travancore is now known as taie of 
the most enlightened of native princes ; he is 
fond of astronomy, has a good observatory, and 
an P.nglish astronomer in his pay. 

The war in Berar is chiefly interesting as in- 
troducing us to that singular class, the Piiidarrecs. 
Considered as bodies of irregular horse, serving 
without pay for the sake of plunder, these had 
been known since tlie days of the last Mussulman 
sovereigns of the Deckan. They had been largely 
emjiloyed by the Mahrattas. They latterly at- 
tached themselves chiefly to Scindia and llolkar, 
furrniug two great divisions under the names of 
‘'Scindia Shahee” and “Holkar Shahec” Pin- 
darrecs (King Scindia’s and King Holkar’s), and 
received gmnts of land, chiefly near the Ner- 
budda river, which became their head-quarters. 

Latterly they had grown to plunder the Mali- 
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PART n. rattaa without much scruple, and had been 
History, largely increased through the disbanded levies of 
LECT X Mahratta war, until they had attained to a 
'' regular organization. In every 1000, about 400 
■were well armed and mounted, every fifteenth 
man carrying a matchlock; the rest, the long 
Mahratta spear, of from twelve to eighteen feet ; 
while the remaining GOO were common plun- 
derers. They started on their incursions imme- 
diately after the rainy season, as soon as the 
rivers were fordable, hastening their march, as 
they proceeded and their numbers swelled, from 
ten to thirty or forty miles a day. Acting on a 
concerted plan, they swept round in a half circle, 
committing the most cruel tortures to c.xtort 
hooty.^ For a long time they ravaged chiefly in 
Malwa, Kajpootana, and Berar, venturing, how- 
ever, within the Nizam’s and Peshwa’s dominions, 
but as yet respecting the British frontier. Kaj- 
pootana they were an especial scourge to, and 
the cliicfs implored in vain British protection 
Ttiere had always been, they said, some power in 
India which had protected the peaceably dis- 


^ 1 cannot, perhaps, do bettor Uian quote the followini; 
account of Pindarreo tortures from tlic recently published 
autobio<jjap]iy of Lutfullah : — “First, the victim wm 
pinioned and 3xpo.sed bare-heafled to the burning rays of 
the sun, while his oars were pounded or pinched between tho 
lock of a gun ; 8ccon<ily, aftor bciiif^ piuioued, as above, he 
was made to stand in the sun, with a stone of enoniioiu 
wei<;ht on his head, first insortiiif? a gi-avel stone of tho .si/ie 
and shape of a small f?rapo, which gradually forced its way 
through the skull to the brain ; thirdly, a horse's graiIl-b!y^ 
half filled with ashes and rod popper in powder, was tied 
over the sufferer’s face, so as to include his mouth and nose, 
the consetpienco of which wa.s, at first, a most violent fit of 
snoozing, and if jirotracted to a (quarter of an hour, a hor 
rible death by Suffocation.” — P. 10. 
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posed y tlie Bntisli crnslicd 0,11 otlier powers j part ii 
it was their duty to bo guardians to the weak and History. 
peaceable. The campaign in Berar had, however, ^ 

for sole result to bring the Pindan-ccs for the ^ ^ 
first, time in contact with the British arms ■ 

Ameer Khan of Indore soon withdrawing, wlien 
lie saw these interfere ; but Lord Minto refused 
to let him be pursued into his own dominions 
( 1808 - 10 ). 

The mutiny at Madras was not between natives 
and Europeans, but arose from the suppression of 
an “ allowance called the tent contract,” hitherto 
made to the officers in command of native regi- 
ments, and, through the injudicious conduct of 
Sir (Jeorge Barlow, spread throughout tWb-tliirds 
of the officers of the native army, the sepoys 
standing by them. Sering.ipatam was occuj)ied 
by the mutineers, and the native troops had 
actually a skirmish with the King’s, wiio re- 
mained staunch to the Oovernmeut. Lor<l Minto, 
at last, personally quelled the mutiny ( 1808 ). 

In the Nizam’s territory, the Brahmin Chun- 
cloo Ball, Dewan, or prime minister, showed him- 
self firmly attaehed to the 'English, and exerted 
himself to form a regular army, disciplined by 
English officers, in return for which he was sup- 
ported against all enemies, and allowed to 
oppress and ruin the country. In the Peshwa’s 
dominions, the British Government interfered 
authoritatively to compel an arrangement be- 
tween the sovereign and some great landholders, 
or jaffieerdars, in the south, much to the disgust 
of both parties. The Nawab of Oude was ad- 
monished to govern better, — the English officers 
being disgusted at being constantly called on to 
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PART II. act as tax-gatherers in enforcing the collection of 
History, revenues. A more satisfactory arrangement was, 
LECT. X of a treaty with Runjeet Sing (2oth April, 

^ ^ ^ 1809), by which the Sikh States between the 
Sutlej and Jumna, and their territories, were 
placed under British protection, to be henceforth 
known as the Protected Sikh States. Do not 
overlook this treaty. It is the rulers of two of 
' these protected Sikh States, the Rajas of Puttiala 
and Jheend, who are rendering us such efficient 
service at this present moment in the field. Of 
the former in particular it is said, that whatever 
we cannot get ourselves, he is asked for it. 

The administration of Lord Minto is further 
marked by the first official denunciation of the 
existence of those hereditary murderers called 
Tiiugs, and by the first stringent measures 
against the hereditary robbers called Dekoits. 
It was not, however, for many years, that any 
permanent success was obtained in putting these 
down. Whilst the Pindarrees were a community, 
it was, perhaps, premature to think of doing sd. 
Those, at last, invaded the British territory, and 
ravaged the district of Mirzapore. The Goorkhiw 
of the north-east, who had by this time extended 
their sway over all Nepaul, were also encroach- 
ing upon the petty tributary rajas of the plain, 
and made some ravages in Gurruckpore and Sarnn, 
Lord Minto returned to England, bequeathing 
to his successor, amongst other necessities, a 
Goorkha and a Pindarree war. And, indeed, so 
clearly were these seen to be imminent, tha 
Lord Hastings, then Lord Moira, was sent out to 
take his place, with the double authority of Coni- 
maiider-in-Chief and Governor-General (1813). 
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Whilst these things were taking place in India, taut ii. 
iiii important change took place at home in the 
position of the Company. On the renewal of its 
charter in 1813, the trade with India was, under ^ 
certain restrictions, thrown open to the public ; 
the monopoly of the trade with China ; and the 
tea-trade generally, being however reserved to 
tlic Company. 



ERRATUM. 


At pages 163 to 165, I have been clumsy enough to relate the 
arrangement which secured for the Company the government of 
Bengal, Bchar, and Orissa, so as to make it appear like separate 
transactions. There was, in fact, but one such arrangement, con- 
cluded after Clive’s return to India. 
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A. (Sec p. 24.) 

The aboriginal raceSy their treatment and capabilities. 

General Briggs thus sums up the differences between 
the aborigines of India and the Hindoos. 

The ITindocs, lie says, 1st, are divided into castes, — 
tlie aborigines have no such distinction. 2nd. The 
1 1 indoo women are forbidden to marry, — the widows of 
tlic aborigines not only do so, but usually with the 
younger brother of the late husband. 3. The Hindoos 
venerate tlie cow, and abstain from eating meat, — the 
uliorigines feed alike on all flesh. 4. The Hindoos 
abstain from fermented liquors, — tlie aborigines drink 
to excess, and conceive no ceremony, civil or religious, 
complete without. 5. The Hindoos cat of food pre- 
pared only by those of their own [or of a higher ?] caste, 
—the aborigines partake of food prepared by any one. 
G. The Hindoos ablior the shedding of blood, — the 
aborigines conceive no religious or domestic ceremony 
coniplcte without the spilling of blood and offering up 
a live victim. 7. The Hindoos have a Brahininical 
priesthood, — the aborigines do not venerate Brahmins ; 
their own self-created priests are respected according 
to their mode of life and their skill in magic and sor- 
ocry, in divining future events, and in curing diseases. 
8. The Hindoos bum their dead, — the aborigines bury 
T 2 
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their dead, and with them their arms, sometimes tlicir 
cattle, a victim liaving to he saeriti(;cd to atone for the 
sins of the dcecased. 9. The 1 lindoo civil insi itutions 
are all municipal, — the ahoriginal, all j^atriarchal. 10. 
The Hindoo courts of justice are composed of equals, 
— the ahoriginal, of heads of tribes or of families, 
chosen for hfe, 1 1. The. Hindoos brought with them, 
more than 11,11*10 y(‘ars ago, the art of writing and 
Kcience, — the aborigines are not oidy illiteraie, but it 
is forbidden for a Hindoo to teach them. (But the chief 
ai)original language, the Tamool, is highly cultivated, 
and possesses an abimdiint litcraUirc ) 

It is, however, acutely remarked by ]\Irs. Speir, in 
her most interesting work on “ Life in Aneieiii, India,” 
that nearly all the dilfcrences indicated by (jieneral 
Briggs must have arisen since the date of Ihc earliest 
monument of Hindoo literature, the Big Veda,— as to 
which, sec the next Appendix. AVc arc thus led, as it 
semns to me, to sc.ek deeper for the oiigin of the dis- 
tinction between tin; two races ; and wx' iind it sulli- 
ciently, I conceive, m their divided worship. 

But the rbliercnces above mentioned an- not less im- 
portant [iractically, because tho) do nol appear to ho 
primordial. (Jeneral Briggs is entitled to the credit of 
[laving distinctly nointed out, now more than live yeais 
ago, the value ot the aboriginal element, as resjieets 
the maintenance of our rule. “ in their native forests,” 
he says, 

“They are faitliful, tnithful, and attached to tliuir supe- 
noT.s, rc.ady nt all times to lay down tiieii Ines for those 
they ser\e, .'ind :uc rcmajkahlo for their indornit.altle cou- 
rage. The ahongines of the Ciunatie were the sepoys of 
Clivo and of Coote. A few com])!inics of the s;ime slock 
joined the former great eai)tain trom Bomhav, and f(.>u}dit 
the battle of Plasscy, in Bengal, which laid the fomulatioa 
of our Indian emiiiie They h:i\e since distinguished them- 
selves in the corps of juoneeis and engineers, not only in 
Imiia, tnit in Ava, in Afghanistan, and m the celebrated 
defence of Jellalahad. An unjust prejudice against them 
has <;rown uji in the armies of Madras and Bombay, wdiero 
they have done best sei-vicc, produced by the feelings of 
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contempt for t)iem oxistinj? amonpf the Hindoo and Mh- 
honicdmi sepoys. They have no prejudices themselves, are 
always j'oady to serve abroad, anti einhaik on hoard ship, 
and I believe no instance of mutiny ha.s over oeeuried 
ainon;^'- tlicni. It is to be reg-retted that separate re^^imeiiLs 
of this race are not more generally enlisted.” 

“ Ignorant of the use of letters, oiittasts from the rest of 
tlie ])opnlation, without any reli;_p*>n but that of a sanf,niin- 
ary or demnniacal w'orship” (i/act/ctliis), “ having- little or no 
idea of a 1‘uture state, their minds are unshackled by any of 
file deep-niotcd ])iejudices of either Tlimloos or Malioino- 
(hns ; and if ever tho efforts of the missionary aio to bo 
successful in the Mast, it is upon this tace the attempt 
should he first made The task has foitiinately been begun; 
and l)<>tli the Kev. Dr. Ste\enson, Dr. Wilson and others at 
IJombay, and the llev. W. Taylor, Mr Mox and liis col- 
leagues on the opposite coast, arc giadually making jirogre'-s 
among them.” * 

Is it lit or just,” \vc may well ask with the fjencral, 
" iliai such ii population should continue neglected under 
our rule?” Unlbriunalely, our policy lovvurds these 
iihongiual races has bei-u lur Irom ercdilahle to us as a 
nation, whatever bright exan)|)les of self devotion may 
have boeii shown by individual iOuglish ollieials in their 
dealings witli them. We have, made little account of 
tliat iude[)end(‘ncp which th<;y may have sueeessfully 
defended, or fortunatidy preserved, against Hindoo and 
Mussulman. A range of hills or tract enclosed by 
tliein, has been geographically included in a ceded dis- 
trict. VMe have iield ourselves entitled, whenever it 
suited our convenience, to exorcise all rights of sove- 
reignty over it, to enforce them, although never eiiforeed 

* A iiiis.sionary thus speaks of tlie Ilill-nieri «f Bhaugulpore, in 
Bengal 

“If the mis.sionary dwells on the tlieinc, that the Son of Uod left 
tlie glory of Heaven and came down on caith to suffer for sinful 
inankiiid, to elie for us a most painful death, tho Mahommedan will 
not nnfrequomly be observed to listen with an expression of con 

tempt and disgust The Hindoo, with a sort of sceptical 

smile. . . . The Hillman will gencially listen with an expres- 
sion of astonishment, of awe, as if he was about to exclaim, ‘ What 
do I hear! () God ! is it thus that thou loveSt man?’” — “Bi-ngal 
as a Field of Missions,” p. .'12<i 
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before. For a time, perhaps, the native officials have, 
from routine, abstained from including them in the 
assessment-books, and the wild men have remained un- 
disturbed, dreaming of no change in their condition. 
In many cases, the inveterate habits of plunder whieh 
distinguish the more warlike amongst them, bring 
tlicm into forcible conflict wii.h our autlioritics ; as was 
the case with the Bheels of Western India. In others, 
.their traditional faithfulness to the duties of hospitality 
brings upon them the weight of our revenge. They 
give refuge to some Hindoo prince whom we have 
declared our enemy; some “refractory Zemindar” 
whom we seek to seize. Such was the case with the 
(londs of Central India; with the Khonds of Orissa, 
Troops are sent against them; and on scaling the 
inoimtain frontier, perhaps, arc “ sur]»riscd to see., ex- 
panded before them, an extensive and fertile tract of 
country, covered with flourishing villages, and richly 
cultivated,” * — as wc are told of Gooinsur, the country 
of the Khonds, in I83G. In other instances, tlie mode 
of our introduction is different. 8omc day or other an 
Englishman, led by the love of sport, curiosity, the 
mere desire to breathe a purer air, is led to explore 
the hill range, and brought into contact with its tribes. 
A report is made to Government ; and then, if the new 

C le appear peaceful and friendly, above all, if their 
ts appear to include tracts of ferl ile laud capable 
of yielding revenue, they arc gradually l)rought under 
“ tbc blessings of our rule.” Tiiese blessings the 
wild men at nrst realise in tlie shape of taxes, which 
they never paid befoia;, in cxdiangc for which they 
receive the privilege of “British justice,” which means, 
that of having their disputes decided, their oftenees 
punished, by an official, native or European, out of 
their own territory, wdio in most cases does not speak 
a word of their language. Such blessings they arc in 
general barbarians enough not to appreciate ; especially 
when they came accompanied witn that mixed swarm 
of locusts and i^corpions who invariably follow in the 

♦ Taylor and Mackenna’s " India,” p. 363. 
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English civilian’s* train — native officials and native 
money-lenders. After a time, if they are not very 
timid and submissive, and thoroughly capable of being 
ruined by inches, they break out into what is called 
rebellion. Then the military are let in upon them ; 
then come those “ smart affairs ’* which are godsends 
to many a young officer, especially in peace-time, as 
bringing his name forward, in which villages are 
burned, stretches of counii-y laid waste, lar^ bodies of 
“insurgents” — half-armed or even unarmed creatures, 
huddled together often as much from fear, or even for 
submission, as for rcsistancef — routed “with great 
slaughter ” by a handful of sepoys. 

li, however, the “insurgents” belong to the more 
warlike tribes ; if their hill-fastnesses arc too hard to 
penetrate ; if their country be too sterile to be worth 
the cost of subduing to the regidation pattern of 
modem “ good government,” halcyon days now gene- 
rally dawn upon them. They are decidedly unfit for 
“the full blessings of our rule ” They are placed out- 
side the pale of “the Regulations” — i.e., the enact- 
ments of the Supreme Council in Calcutta. They are 
handed over to some enterprising English officer, civil 
or military, but more often the latter, as “Special 
Coinmissioner.” Sometimes, when the considerations 
which prompt the establishment of the Commissioner 
ship are obvious from the very first, this .stage may 
even precede the other. The “Commissioner” is a 
man, and not a system ; somewhat above the common 
most probably, to have accepted the arduous task of 
governing savages ; who lives amongst them at any 
rate, learns to speak their language, becomes familiar 

* Let me not be misunderstood. I am not blaming the men, but 
the system. Among Indian civilians have been men of the very 
noblest charaettr, such as the late Lord Metcalfe and many others. 
1 have myself in the Indian civil service near relations and con- 
nexions, whom I respect and whom I love. But the so far 

as everything in it ultimately hinges upon revenue, so that a sure 
passport to honourable and lucrative employment is to extract a leW 
thousands more from a district than has been done hitherto, I look 
upon as utterly mischievous and monstrous. 

t See, in Wilson, the history of the Gond War. 
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with their customs. There is not an instance on record 
in wliich, if the Commissioner be anything of what he 
ought to be, the poor savages do not turn out cap!il)le 
of the utmost improvement. From Cleveland, the 
civilian of the last century, in the Bhaugulporc hills, 
through Sir John Malcolm among the Bhocls of Mal- 
wa, to Colonel Dixon now dying in Malrwara, on the 
borders of Kajpootaiia, the peacefid triumphs of these 
Commissioners are among the brightest mcidents of 
our rule in India. 

Unfortunately, the stage of Commissiouerships is but 
temporary. The great standard of civibsation for the 
Indian Government is, capability of paying taxes. The 
life’s devotion of heroic Englishmen is only a means to 
this end. When it is supposed to have fulfilled its 
purpose, the “ llegulations ” are introduced; some- 
times sneecssfiiUy, — sometimes not. 

The aeeount 1 have given is not, I am convinced, 
overcharged. Any student of Indian history, since the 
consolidation of onr rule in that country, in the larger 
works, such as Professor Wilson’s coiilinuaiion of 
Mill, will find miming through it, though paled gene- 
rally by the glare and maze of our great wars with Mah- 
ratta or Goorkha, Afghan or Sikh, as it were a long 
low line of fire, in the constant insuiTeetions of the 
wilder populations included within our territories. 
These, if traced to their soiu'ce, will almost invariably 
be found to result from tlie introduetion of our fiscal 
or judicial systems;* and the stock remedy for tliem 
in the last resort is the appointment of Special Com- 
missioners. The last of these insurrections, that of the 
Sontals of the Rajmahal hills in Bengal two or Ihrec 
years ago, which created uneasiness in Calcutta itself, 
seems evidently to have arisen from revenue causes. 
Our revenue system is not even so oppressive in itself, 
as in its consequences. Different from the native Go- 
vernments, we exact taxation in money, not in kind. 
Now, in the ruder districts of India, money is very rare, 

* See, for instance, in Wilson, the history of the disturbances in 
Cuttack and Orissa, under Lord Hastings. 
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if not almost unknown. TTcnce that frightful curse of 
the Indian Mofussil tthe provinces, as distinguished from 
the capitals), the village money-lenders or ^hrqffs^ sharp 
Hindoos or Mussulmans, who “accommodate” the cul- 
tivator with coin to meet the Sahib’s (Englisliman’s) 
demand, at rates of interest which appear to us per- 
fectly fabulous. The main grievance of the Soiitals 
was that the Jicngalec shroffs charged them 300 or 400 
j)er cent, for moiu'y — Ihcy were willing to pay 25 ! 
They admitted that they bad no complaints to make of 
the “Saliib.s” personally, but with rough logic said 
that the Sahibs were masters, and that it was their 
business to prevent such things. So they rose against 
the English, and massacred them right and left, until 
cut to pieces right and left by tin; troops. 

Let us hope, however, that a brighter future is now 
in store for these races. The joining of the high 
castes in this insurrection, which docs not as yet 
extend (with a few exccjitions) to the two armies 
of the Dcekan, composed generally of lower-caste 
men, has tiiade us ft'cl the value of “ low castes ” 
and of “ no-castc men ” — the “ no-caste men ” being 
the unmixed aborigines, — the “low-castes,” generally, 
those aborigines, so to speak, JJhnUmsed. But it 
must not be supposed for an instant that wc can hold 
India by means of tlu* pure aborigines in their ])resent 
condition. Many of these races, — the most numerous 
of them, the Gonds, for instanee, — arc at present too 
weakly and undersized for the purpose. Nor could we 
even rely exclusively on the sturdier tribes, those most 
mixed with Tartar blood. You cannot permanently 
hold in check a semi-civilised race, like the Hindoos, 
by savages just trained in the use of arms and military 
discipline, even though you may have made them throw 
away the bow and arrow for the Minid rifle. The 
degradation of such a state of things is too great ; all 
the noblest feelings of human nature revolt against it. 
The one recollection of the occupation of France by the 
allied armies which has left an undying sting in tlie 
French memory is that of “ The Cossacks.” 
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Wo may then, we must, make greater use of the 
aboriginal races than heretofore. But we must do 
much more than attempt to make mere soldiers of 
them — we must render them prosperous, civilise thorn. 
Christianise them. The Hindoos will offer no oppo- 
sition to us in so doing. Their worship forbids pro- 
selytism. Not a Brahmin finger would have been 
lifted against us, though every Sontal, Garrow, Bheel, 
Mair, Goud, Khond, &e., in the country had become a 
baptized English-speaking Christian, if they had not 
thought that we meant to interfere with their caste, 
with their institutions.^ Nor, indeed, must we suppose 
the Hindoos themselves incapable of aiding in the work 
of civilising the wild men. They will do so whenever 
influenced by some Englishman whom tliey really look 
up to with respect and love. Wen Sir John Malcohn 
(ray godfather) tried the experiment of disciplining the 
Bliecls, his sepoys took a pride in treating the wild 
rccridts with kindness, and instructing them in tlieir 
duties. 

One thing is certain, — that unless we apply our- 
selves at the earliest period to develope the good quali- 
ties of these aborigines, we shall find those good 
qualities sadly deteriorated or wholly erased. Loyalty, 
truthfulness, courage, honesty, do not run in tlie blood 
in spite of all adverse circumstances. They arc, above 
all, essentially bound up with freedom.^ It is because 

* Mr. D’lsraeli was utterly mistaken, in liis oriicrwise statesman- 
like speeth on Indian aff.iirs of the last bes.sion, in denouncing Mr. 
Ilallid.iy’s plan of banding o\er the Sontal country altogether to 
the missionaries, as likely to have excited the Hindoos against us. 
1 may doubt gie.itly wlietlu r the missionanes of India are possessed 
of the political capacity requisite for such a task. I do not believe 
that if they had undertaken it, one single Biahmin would have 
troubled himself in the least about the matter. 

I do not base this opinion on vague assumptions of my own. For 
the last half-ccntury (iimil interrupted at last by Chri'^tian agency) 
my grandfather, and .ifter him my maternal uncle, the la c Mr. 
Muidmh Brown and Mr. F C Brown, have been engaged in South- 
ern India in civilising and then Christianising several hundreds of 
the lowest local caste, the Pnliars. Not the slightest opposition has 
been offered to them by the higher castes, with the members of 
which they have always lived on the most friendly terms. 

t There is one case, however, in which falsehood flows from another 
source than slavery. It U where a man deems himself to be above 
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Hio aboriginal savage has hitherto remained free that 
he lias sui];)assed hitherto in these qualities the bulk of 
I he seini-eivilised Hindoos, slaves to the foreigner. 
lt('.duce him to their level, and he will be what they 
are. There is the most abundant proof as to this. 
When the Ncilgherry hills were first discovered, within 
the memory of living man, they were inhabited by a 
]ace of the most noble character, the Tudas. T^hat 
race is now, I am informed, almost utterly degenerate 
in all moral qualities, since its contact with us. And 
after all, what has been the great, plea for the employ- 
ment of the higher castes ? That they are more truth- 
ful, gallant, chivalrous than the lower. Upon whom 
does the reproach of utter untruthfulness, brought 
against the Hindoos, chiefly rest? Upon the lowcr- 
castc men. Yet tlie higher castes arc undoubtedly 
more pure Hindoos — the lower in the main of abori- 
ginal nlood. It is the aristocratic fi’cedom of the 
Kajpoot which makes him truthful; it is the debased 
conuition of the lower castes which makes liars of 
them. If the moral condition of the higher castes is 
itself dci('rioriiiing, — if the w'arlike Nyrs of Malabar, 
whose word was their bond lialf a century ago, are now 
almost as slippery as any Bengalee, we may be surc 
that tliis is the sure mark of th(ur being gradually 
debased by oppression — not the less real because its 
individual steps may be uudisccrniblc, — to a servile 
level of feeling and thought. 

And unless we Christianise the aborigines, let us be 
sure that they will become absorbed in one of the 
belter organised faiths. Notwithstanding the anti- 
proselytising character of Hindooisin, it is making pro- 
gress among them. ‘‘Among the forest tribes of 
India,” says Major Cunningliam, “ the influence of the 
Brahmins eonlinues to increase, and every Bheel, or 
Gond, or Kohlcc, who acquires power or money, desires 
to be thought a Hindoo rather than a ‘Mlctcha’” 

the truth. Ttiis is the special f.alseness of kings and priests , of 
Kiitilish Charles the Firsts, Kuniisli priests of all iiationB,and Hindoo 
Urahumis, Nana Sahib included. • 
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(outcast).* So the l^eugal missionaries show that in 
Assam a nominal Iliniooism is spreading as well as a 
nominal Mahommedanism. Others, and I infer by far 
the greater number, of the aborigines arc becoming 
Alussulraans. Of the Gond converts to Islam in 
Bhopal, Major Cunningham says that ihev “have 
more fully got over the gross superstition of their race, 
than the Gonds who have adopted Ilindooisrn.” Gene- 
ral Hrigg.s’ Lecture stales that “numbers of the 
Soutals, tlie Bengies, and the Cheries ” of North-East- 
ern India, “have embraced the Mahommedan faith;” 
that in tlic nortli-WTst many of the Meenas have doiie 
so ; that the Mairs, “ like other tribes, have embraced 
the Mahommedan faith;” that a jmrtion of the Bheels 
have done so. 'I’ho simpler Mahommedan faith, the 
absenee in it both of idolatry and of caste, make it 
obviously far better adapted to tlie eharacter and inode 
of life of the bulk of tin; aborigines than the more ab- 
struse and complex religions system of the Hindoos. 

Meanwhile, it is extremely painful to iind how many 
of the aboriginal tribes are taking part in the present 
struggle against us ; how little we have succeeded in 
making them feel, by our treatment of them, that we are 
their natural allies. The Sontals arc admittedly in 
arms again in the north-east. Their kinsTuen, the 
Koles, trending to the south, are exjicetod to rise after 
the luirvest. in the heart of India, at Jubbulporc, the 
old Gond llajah Shunker Shah (who has been prepos- 
terously paraded through all our papers, beginning from 
the 7V/;/e.v, as a specimen of “the mild 7//y/f/r;o/ ”) has 
been executed with his son. Even the long-faithfnl 
Bheels have revolted at Nassick. 

* “HiMory of the Sikhs,” p. 18. lie th^re shows tl at Bmidhian), 
Brahmiii’sm, and IMahoiiunedaiiisni are all gradually e.^iendiiig, at 
the expense of the local worships. 
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Appendix B. (See p. 39.) 

The Itig Veda and Us Theology. 

I do not know a duller book to read in itself, or a 
more interesting one, through the thoughts which it 
suggests, than the Big Veda, the oldest work of Hindoo 
literature and religion, — to judge, at least, by the Iwo 
books out of its eight which have been translated by Pro- 
fessor Wilson, from Professor Max Muller’s edition of 
th(; original. 

In the first place, — strongly contrasting in this 
respect with later llindooism,— it has no pretence to 
be primordial. It speaks of “forefathers,” of ancient 
sages;”* of “elder divinities.” f “Prom a remote 
THU'iud” night and dawn ‘have traversed earth and 
neaven, and worsliip has been performed. The gods 
arc invoked “ with an ancient text.” “Ancient cities ” 
have been destroyed. J Early legends and myths are 
constantly referred to. And, accordingly, the state of 
society which is implied in it is one of at least semi- 
civilisation. Although much less is said of the cities 
of the Aryas than of those of their enemies, and the 
very prominent place given to cattle and horses, as 
com[)ared with the products of agriculture, shows a 
})Coy)lc still in the main pastoral, still there is mention 
of cultivation, of ploughing, of barley. Metal work 

* “May that Aj^ni who is to he celebrated by both ancient .-md 
modern .sa^es condiict the pods hither.’’—" As did Manu. and 
Anpiras, and Yaj/iti, .ind others of old." — " Adorable Ushas, whom 
the ancient satjes invr»kcd ” — “ in like manner as of old." 

t “Veneration to the great pods, veneration to the lesser, vene- 
ration to the younp, veneration to the old; we worship the pods ns 
Well as we are able ■ may I not omit the praise of the e/der divinities." 

t "The hundred ‘ancient cifiej’ of Sambara.’ " The anen-wt 
Cities of Asna.” 
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must have been thoroughly understood, since the sacri- 
ficial implements incluae axes, knives, caldrons, ladles, 
besides spits, skewers, dish-covers, brushes. The use 
of chariots and wagons is perpetually referred to, both 
for the conveyanee of persons and of produce. The 
horse, the ox, the ass, the camel, were already domestic 
animals. There were cars with three benches ; the 
^oked wheel had already succeeded the solid one. 
The yokes of oxen are spoken of; the girths, reins, 
halters, shafts of horses or chariots. The art of the 
weaver existed, and that of the ship-builder. The Aijas 
had a respectable knowledge of astronomy, an elaborate 
grammatical and metrical system. Tra^e was a dis- 
tinct calling. Heralds were employed. Theft was a 
social offence. Prostitution already a social corruption. 

But so broad is the gap between the “ Aryas ” of whom 
the Big Veda speaks and the present Hindoos that, 
according to the remark of Mrs. Speir above alluded 
to, that ^ap is almost exactly co-extensivc with the one 
which divides now these latter from the aborigines. 
The Hindoos, says General Briggs, in distinction from 
the aborigines, are divided mto castes ; but no castes 
appear in the Big Veda, or what is now a caste was 
tnen only a class. “ Hindoo widows are forbidden to 
marry,” — not so the Arya widows of the Big Veda. 
“ Tlie Hindoos abhor the spilling of blood, — venerate the 
cow, and abstain from eating beef,” — in the Big Veda, 
cows as well as horses are sacrificed and eaten. “ The 
Hindoos abstain from the use of fermented liquors,” 
— the Aryas of the Rig Veda drink the fenneiitcd soma- 
juice. “ The Hindoos have a Brahminical priesthood,” 
— in the Big Veda kings perform sacrifice. “The 
Hindoos bum their dead” — the dead are buried in the 
Big Veda. (See Life in Ancient Indiuy pp. 146-7.) 

The spiritual differences strike far deeper still. The 
most obvious characteristic of the Big Veda — except in 
a few hymns and passages, — is its earthliness, selfish- 
ness, animalism, outsideness. The immense bulk of it, 
— unless completely transformed by the most wilful, 
far-fetched system of allegorising — must be wholly in- 
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capable of furnishing the slightest nourishment to those 
deep spiritual cravings with which the Hindoo mind 
has certaiidv been more constantly stirred than any 
other outside of the pale of Judaism or Christianity. 
Food, riches, prospenty, destruction of enemies, such 
are the peimetual objects of the hymns of the Rig 
Veda, to whatsoever deity addressed. He may be 
asked to avert “ sin ” from the worshipper ; but there 
is little to show that sin is anything else than the neg- 
lect of religious rites. The gods are, of course, treated 
as having no higher needs than, the worshippers, as 
delighting in food and drink and conquest. The 
“ strong tonk ” of the soma-juice is the choicest offer- 
ing which can be held out to them. The drunkenness 
of India is spoken of as “most intense;” he is “vora- 
cious,” his belly “ swells like the ocean.” 

Still, the race who offer this worship are a free, brave 
race, not decrepit, but full of youth. Their gods are 
fierce like themselves, but are no malignant demons. 
They arc wise, they are truthful, and the source of 
truth in the worshipper, the fountain of blessings to 
him. The Fire-god Agni is “ever young and wise,” 
“ the observer of truth,” “ the constant illuminator of 
the truth,” “the purifier,” “the benefactor of the 
universe he is “ as a loving father to a son, as a 
kinsman to a kinsman, as a friend to a friend,” “ all- 
wise,” “the giver of delight,” “the domestie guardian 
of mankind,” “immortal sustainer of the universe,” 
“ cherisher of friends,” “giver of rewards, provider of 
dwellings,” “ rich in righteous acts,” “ the speaker of 
truth,” “ the friend of man ” The Day-god, Mitra, the 
Night-god, Vanina, are “born for the benefit of many,” 
“ the refuge of multitudes,” “ lords of true light.” Tlie 
Moon-god, Soma, is “the guide of men,” “the puri- 
fier,” “ the protector.” The Speech-goddess, Saraswati, 
is “ the purifier,” “ the inspirer of those who delight in 
tnith, the instructress of the right-minded.” “Hea- 
ven” and “Earth” are “benignant,” “the diffusers of 
happiness on all, encouragers of truth,” they “ satisfy 
with food,” they are “fatherly” and “motherly.” The 
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Firmament-god Indra is the exhilaratof of mankind,” 
“the protector of the virtuous,” “ever young, ever 
wise,” “ a giver among the givers of thousands “vera- 
cious,” “ bountiful,” “ devoid of malice,” “ the root of 
happiness,” “desirous of giving to man,” “the fore- 
most in liberality,” “the performer of good deeds,” 
“ engaging in great conflicts for man.” Brahmauaspati, 
— probably the Prayer-god, —is “ the healer of disease, 
the augmenter of nourishment,” “a sage of sages,” 
“true,” “benefactor,” “a kind protector.” The Ma- 
ruts or Wind-gods, are “ most wise,” “ benevolent to 
men,” “ devoid of malignity,” “liberal donors,” “piu- 
nificcnt,” “pure from sin.” The Sun-god Savitri or 
Surya is “ life-bestowing,” “ radiant with benevolent 
light.” The Koad-god Pushan is “sagacious,” “free 
from anger,” “ bestower of happiness.” Itudra, after- 
wards identified with Siva, is “ most bountiful,” “ ra- 
diant,” “ the wise,” “ the showerer of benefit.s,” “ the 
elierishcr,” “tlie protector of ihe viriuous.” The 
Aswins, a somewhat nondesciipt pair of divinities, are 
“of pleasing appearance,” “willing dispensers of 
wealth am} granters of dwellings,” “causers of feli- 
city,” “in whom there is no untrutli,” “omniscient.” 
The Dawn goddess Ushas is “ bouiiliful,” “nourish- 
ing,” “anspieious,” “briiiger of good,” “the protect- 
ress of mortals,” “ endowed with truth.” The “TJni- 
vcrsal gods” are “omniscient,” “devoid of malice,” 
“protectors and supporters of men, bestowers.” Tlic 
gods generally are addressed as the “ kinsmen ” of the 
worship])cr. 

Something in these praises may, no doubt, be attri- 
buted to that fear of divine wrath whicli led the Greek 
to address the furies as “ well disposed.” This is, 
indeed, expressly avowed with a good deal of simnlicity 
in one of the hymn.s, which says that the worshipper 
“ loves not, but fears to speak evil, as a gambler tears 
his adversary, holding the four dice, until they be 
thrown.” But, making this allowance, there can be no 
doubt that the Arya of 3,300 years ago looked upon 
his gods as friends, not as enemies. There are but 
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fow traces of his having deemed any of them capable 
of delighting in human suffering as such. And so far 
as the aboriginal worship may have been mere devil- 
worship, tliis would go far to explain how he was 
inspired to overthrow it. 

• The following hymn to Indra, from the second book, 
affords a good sample of the staple of the Kig Veda : — 

‘ ‘ Bring the desired soma to the adorable Indra. the lonl 
of all, the lord of wealth, the lord of heaven, the perpetual 
lord, the lord of man, the lord of earth, the lord of horses, 
the lord of cattle, the lord of water. 

“ Offer adoiation to Indra, the overcomer, the destroyer, 
the munificent, the invincible, the all-enduring, the creator, 
the all-adoiable, the sustaincr, the unassailable, the ever- 
rictorious. 

proclaim the mighty exploits of that Indra, who is 
ever victorious ; the benefactor of man, the overthrower of 
man, the caster down, the warrior ; who is gratified by our 
libations, the grantor of desires, the subduer of enemies, the 
refuge of the people. ' 

“ Unetpialled in libemlity, the showerer, the slayer of the 
malevolent, profound, mighty, of impenetrable sagacity, the 
dispenser of prosperity, the enfeeblor, firm, vast, the per- 
former of pious acts, Indra has given birth to the light of 
the morning, 

“The wise Usijas [certain holy raon,] celebrating hi* 
praises, have obtained by their sacrifice, from the sender of 
's ator, knowledge of tho path of their cattle ; seeking the 
aid of Indra, and celebrating his praises, they have acijuired 
treasures, whilst uttering hymns and offering a<lomtion. 

“Indra, bestow upon us most excellent treasures, the 
reputation of ability, prosperity, increase of wealth, securitv 
of person, sweetness of speech, and auspiciousness of days. 

Here is a portion of a yet wilder strain : — 

“ Offer worship quickly to Indra ; recite hymns ; let the 
poured-out drops oxliilarate him ; pay adoration to his« 
superior strength. 

“When, Indra, thou hamessest thy horses, there is no 

(1) See Vol. II. of Professor Wilson’s “Rijr Veda,” pp. 259-2C0, } 
l ave shortened his translation wherever possible, by the omission of 
the later glosses of S&yana, which seem to me often to weaken 
instead of explaining the original. 

V 
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better charioteer than thou; none is equal to thee in 
strength ; none, howsoever well horsed, htis ovortukun thee. 

“He who alone bestows wealth upon the Tnan who offei> 
liim oblations, is the undisputed sovereign, Indi-a, — ho ' 

“ When will ho tmniplo with his foot upon the man who 
offeis no oblations, as upon a coiled-up sniiko ? When will 
Indni listen to our praises '^ — ho ! 

“ in Ira grants fonniilablo strength to him who w^orships 
him, having libations prepared, — ho ! ” ^ 

• But now a strange fact comes out, Tlic sameness 
of praise addressed to all the divinities will have struck 
every one. Ijooking deeper, we find tliat the Vedic 
mythology is already pervaded by that idea which runs 
through 'the Orphic liymns, whicli became the last 
refuge of western polytlieism iuthc Neo-Blatonic school, 
that of the identity, or rather, if I may so call it, 
mutuality of person between all the Gods, The two 
diviniti(!s to whom the great hulk of the hymns are 
addressed, arc Agiii, the Birc-god, and Indra, the Birma- 
ineiit-god. But Agiii is ideutiticd with Varumi, with 
Mitra^ with Vishnoo, with iludra, with Savit-ri, with 
Pushaii, with Indra; Indra with Brahmanaspati, with 
the sun, with the wind, with the constellations. Of 
Agni, it is said that whatever is otl'ered to any other 
deity, is assuredly offered to him; whatever othei 
tires there may be, they are all but branches of 
him; he is “the head of heaven, ’’ “the rnler of 
both heaven and earth,” he is “all men;” “all that 
is horn,” “all tliat will be born;” radiant amongst 
the gods, he in himself alone comprehends the virtues 
of all; he “appropriates the prayers addressed to 
the eternal Creator.” By him, Vanina, Mitra, and 
Aryaman are animated; he lias been born conqireliend- 
iiig them all and encompassing them, as a wheel its 
•spokes. Yet Indra, too, comjirehends all things, as a 
wiieel its spokes; there is none other such as he ; he is the 
lord of goa-frequenied immensity ; ho has made every- 
thing dtjicndent upon him; lie takes precedence of all 
gods; whatever excellent praises are given to other 


(1) Rig Veda, Vol. 1., pp. 214, 2)5. 
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divinities are due also to liiin. Again it is said of 
Aditi, supposed to be the , Eartli-god or goddess, 
“ Aditi is heaven ; Aditi is the lirmament ; Aditi is 
inotlicr, father, and son; Aditi is all the gods ; Aditi is 
the five classes of men ; Aditi is generation and birth.” 
Vishnoo also is “ the ancient, the creator, the recent, 
the self-born.” Brahinanaspati is “the father of the 
gods,” “all-pervading,” Vanma is “supreme mon- 
arch,” “sovereign over all, whether they be gods or 
mortals.” Rudra is “ the chiefest of beings in glory,” 
“ the mightiest of the mighty,” “ the supreme loi’d and 
ruler ot this world,” preserving “ all this vast universe.” 
Of a deity named “ Apainnapat,” translated variously 
“ son ol tlie waters” or “of the trees,” supposed by some 
to be the sun, it is said that he “ has generated all 
beings by the greatness of his might” that “of him 
IS the world,” that he is “tlie inconceivable deity;” 
that “all otlicr beings are, as it were, branches of 
him.” 

I cannot help thinking that this feeling of a mutu- 
ality of person between all gods is either a very eaily 
or a very late one; testifies to a truth either freshly 
forgotten, or newly forcing itself into si"ht. It is 
incompatible, as it seems to me, with at least gross 
idolatry, — that idolatry which cleaves to the individual 
idol. Accordingly, there arc few, if any, traces of 
idolatry in the Rig Veda. The great bulk of the 
hymns exclude it by intrinsic evidence. The worship 
IS one essentially of the powers of nature; it is pervaded 
by a sense of the vastness of their might. That sense 
IS too real, — too magnificently real, I would almost say, 
in most cases, — to lirook the use of material images. 
Had it sought visible embodiment, it must have pro- 
duced forms so colossal, that the Olympian Jupiter 
would have been a pigmy to them. But it is certain 
that no early traces exist of such forms, or of the 
temples which would have been built to hold them. 
Airs. Speir tells us that “the splendidruins consecrated to 
Vishnoo or Siva, which are figured in the works of Tod 
and Fergusson, arc supposed to range from the fifth or 
u 
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sixth down to Ihe ninth century, a.d.” The Greeks 
Tuention no idols, no temples. The earliest and rudest 
Indian sculptures, the lluddliist, jire posterior to tlie 
flourishing of Greek art. The earliest symbols of 
divinities on Indian eoins arc those of Greek gods, cut 
by Greek artists. In all likelihood, India gave gods to 
Greece, and received idols from it. 

1 woidd not, however, sav that there may not have 
'existed in Vcdic times small divine figures or symbols, 
iu the nature of the teraphi/n of Scri[)ture, whieli may 
have been used in some of tne religious ceremonies. 
The “golden forms” of the gods which are sometimes 
alluded to may very likely be these. But such symbols 
woidd be pericctly inapplicable to the worship of the 
Tire-god Agni, for instance, to whom are dedicated cx- 
eliisividy thirty-one, hymns of the lirst book, and twenty- 
jive of the second, besides the many in which lie is 
associated with other divinities. “ All people kindle 
thee, Agni, the sacrilieer;” when “thou art present as 
the priest at a sacrifice, and dischargest the mission 
to tlie gods, then thy flames roar like the sounding 
billows of the ocean this is surely the mvoeation of 
a lire spirit in the actual 'flame, and not under the shape 
of a stone or a lump of clay, however carved or moulded. 

The Vcdic worshi}), then, as contrasted with later 
Mrahminism, was in tlic first place ])erfectlv genuine 
and honest. Next, it was a worship, not of spiritual 
principles or intellectual abstractions, but of the Forces 
of nature, vividly personified, yet with a dim but ])rc- 
vailing instinct that they are all interchangeable, one. 
Thirdly, it was a worship devoid, it may be said, ‘of 
idolatry.’ 

If we go into particulars, we find also that there is not 
“the slightest hint,” to use Professor Wilson’s expres- 
sion, of the famous Hindoo triad of later times, that of 
Brahma, Vishnoo, Siva. In a certain group of hymns, 

(I) There is “not the sliRhfeit allnsion,’’ as Professor Wilson re- 
marks, to the obscene symbol by which Si\a has been personilied for 
the last 1,000 years. 
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three divine names occur together, “iSIitra, Vanina, 
Aditi — ocean, earth, heaven,” but tliese cannot be 
resolved into the later triad. The name of Brahma 
oceiirs, but is alike incapable of being idenlified witli 
the cp.ative member of the later triad. The name of 
Siva is not; to be found ; nor that of the goddesses Durga 
or Kah'c, dear to contemporary llimhw) scoundrels; nor 
those of the heroes Bama and Krishna, Vishnoo’s 
latest incarnations ; although there is certainly a look 
of Siva about Budra, a god with braided hair, “de- 
stroyer of heroes,” who seems to be worshipped with 
more of fear, more of anxiety to apfiease, than any 
other. Yishnoo is, indeed, the object of several hymns, 
and is addressed in term-s whieli, if the like were not 
applied to so many other divinitii's, might betoken his 
later supremacy. And two famous passages, in which 
his “ thnic steps ” arc spokou of, and which, intcrjireted 
by later times, seem to corroborate the legend of his 
“ Dwarf Avatar,” appear, on the contrary, when closely 
mspeeted with reference to the context, to resolvt* that 
legend itself into an astronomical myth. I can hardly 
doidit that it wiis meant to express how the Time-}joa, 
appeal ing in the shape of the Dwarf Moment, strides 
overall creation with the three giaut-stridc's of Past, 
Present, Future, and by measuring, preserves it from 
formlessness and chaos .But the chief objects of Vedic 
worship, Indra, Agni, the Maroots, the Aswins, arc very 
subordinate personages in the later Hindoo Pantheon. 
India even enanges one of his outward attributes, pass- 
ing from his warlike car upon the back of an elephant. 

When we have thus determined how utterly irrecon- 
cilable the Big Veda is with later Brahminism, — how 
the one must explode the other if fairly brought in 
contact together at the present day, we have to look at 
the other side of this historic puz/ie, — how Brahminism 
ever grew up out of it. Here, however, I think, there 
is less ditliculty. 

The great social distinction between the Veda sys- 
tem and Brahminism is caste. There is no caste, as 
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before said, in the Vedas. Kings perform saerifices ; 
Brahmins are scarcely mentioned. But the frequent 
mention of “ the five classes of men,” in default ot any 
better explanation, I must construe by oriliniiry Hindoo 
interpretation, as implying the four original castes and 
the men of no-caste. And the importance assigned to 
the duo performance of holy rites, the frequent mention 
of priestly wisdom, show easily how a hierocratic form 
of society would naturally have sprung up among the 
Aryas. 

Again, as respects the animalism, the force-worship 
of the Vedas,— there arc not wanting indications of the 
cravings for a more spiritual morality, the anxious 
eucstionings of the univ(?rse and its mysteries, which 
distinguish the later Hindoos. Agni, “cxcellimtly 
wise,” is praised as directing “the man who follows 
improper paths, to acts that are fiiti;d to reclaim him;” 
he is asked to convey the worshipper, “ as in a boat, 
over a river, across all wickedness.” Tlie burden of 
one hymn to this god, cioncluding every verse, is “May 
our sin be repented of.” The worshipjier is “dis- 
dainful of sleep, and of the rich man who lienefits not 
others.” The distinction between formal and genuine 
worship is indicated; “one man propitiates Indra, 
increasing by sacrifice; another, who is insinecre, 
worships with mind averted : to the first he is like a 
lake to the thirsty, near a sacred spot, to tlie other 
like a long road, which protracts the goal.” Tliere are 
glinifiscs of a Being underlying all the divine forms. 
We have seen how Agni is said to appropriate the 
prayers “addressed to tlie eternal creator.” In another 
passage, it is said that “ the progenitor ” has befj’oiten 
Indra, tlie refuge, as the destroyer of the Kakshasas. 
One verse, put in the mouth of Indra, sounds like a 
far-off echo of Ecclesiastes. “It is not certain what 
to-day or to-morrow will bring to us ; who comprehends 
this mystery? Verily, the mind of any other is un- 
stcad^y, and even that which has been profo.undly slu* 
died IS forgotten.” 
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But the main link between the Big Veda and the 
spirit of later Hindooism lies in a hyirni fifty-two stanzas 
long, to be found in the second book, of which it is 
observed by Professor Wilson, that its style agrees 
better with that of the fourtli and certainly the most 
modern Veda, the Atharva Veda, in which all its verses 
occur. I cannot myself doubt that it is of a later date 
than the bulk of the hymns with which it is associated, 
ami yet its presence amidst them seems to me to m- 
dicate that it is probably the first definite outflow from 
Ibis peculiar well-sprinff of Hindoo thought. Much of 
it is purely astronomical ; but passages like these strike 
far (leeper : — 

“ Who has seen tho [anmcval at tbo time of his ladng l»oi n 
What is that endowed with suh.stanco wliieh tho nnsuh- 
-tuntial s\istams'< Ftom earth arc tho hi-cath and tliobbnx), 
]mt where is tho soul ? Who may repair to the aago to a^k 
tlns'i 

“ Inimatura, and disocinina in mind, I im|uiro of those 
thinj^s which arc hid<lon ; what aro tho so\ou thicads 
\\hi<-1i tlio sages have spread to onveloj) the sun, in whom 
,dl abide 

“ Ignomnt, T in<iuiro of the sages who know ; not as one 
knowing, [but] for tlie sake of knowledge ; what is that one 
alone, who has upheld these six sphere.s in the ibrm of tht' 
uiiliorn ^ 

* ♦ * * ♦ 

“ He who knows tho protector of this as tho inlbrhw 
associated with the superior, and tho sni>erior associated 
With the inferior, ho is, as it wove, a sage. But who in thi-; 
wciild can expound it^ Whence is tbo divino mind in iLS 
sapremacy engendered? 

■**»** 

“/ (/iyf/iKjxish 7)ot if I ai» this all ; for I go perplexed, 
and bound in inimi ; when the first-boni perceptions of tho 
truth reach me, then immediately shall 1 obtain a portion 
ul that word.” 

In connexion with the theology of the Vedas sbonld, 
perhaps, also be mentioned the lately sprung up sect of 
Hindoo refonners, called the Neo-Vedantists, whose 
object it is to restore the pure doctrines of those works. 
It may be interesting to quote here an analysis of tlieo- 
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logical publications in the Bengalee language, given at 
the Mission Conference of 1855. 


Serainpoi-o Tracts .... .... 

Tract Society’s Tracts 

Christian books 

Mussulman Bengiilee 

Tauranic (the jK)pular theology, founded on 
the Poorana.s) 

'Sivito 

Vaishnava (worship of Vishnoo) 

Vedantic 


85 

77 

53 

—215 

41 ) 


98 

85 

80 

89 

— 252 - 


-507 


This list, it should be observed, a)>plips only to tin* 
Bengjvlce, the popular langiiag(‘. of Bengal, alo)ie, and 
alfords no clue as to pul)licat ion's in the sacred languages, 
if any, within that presidency. 


Appendix C. (See p. GO.) 

The Sikh Fail h. 

The Sikh element, at the time when the foregoing 
lectures were delivered, was far from having assumed 
the im])ortancc wliich it has since done dtiiing the 
nrcsent struggle, or 1 should have dwelt on it at greater 
length ill the text. 

The two great names in the religious history of the 
Sikhs, arc tliose of Naiiuk, the founder of the Sikh faith, 
and Govind, the organiser of tin; Sikh community. 
The one was born in 14G9, and died in 1580; and be- 
longed, consequently, almost tu the dawn of really 
modern history, — to the days of our Henry XIL and 
Henry Vllt. Tlie otiicr ruh'dfrom 1G75 to 1708, ;md be- 
longs, therefore, to the epoch of our later rcvolutioi . 

ft is ditlicult, indeed, after one has become ever so 
little familiar witli the wide range of doctrine presented 
in India, botli by Buddhism and Brahminism itself, to 
appreciate wliat there was in Nanuk’s teaching which 
made it distmetive from that of many a previous phi- 
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loRopher, religious reformer, founder of a sect or of an 
order, in the elder religious. 

The holy book of the Sikhs, the Adec Grunth, begins 
with tlie writings of ^Januk, or those attributed to hiin.‘ 
The general purport of its teaching, Major Cunningham 
tells us, is “that God is to be worshipjied in spirit and 
ill tiuth, with little reference to particular forms, and 
that salvation is unattainable without grace, faith, and 
good works.” Nanuk thus openly underiidned caste, 
without directly dcstioying it. 

" Ttiink not of caste ; abase Ibyself an<l attain to salva 
tion.” 

‘ ‘ God will not ask man of what race ho is ; ho will ask 
him what ho has done.” 

“ Of tho impnio among the noblest 
Hood not tho injunction ; 

Of one j)uio among the most despised 
Nanuk will bocomo tho footstool.” 

" 'I’hat Brahmin is a son of Brahm, 

Whoso rules of aidion are devotion, pniyer, and purity 
Wlioso pnncifilcs of faith .aro humility and contentmout ; 
Such a BiMhmiii may break prescribed rules, and yet lind 
sahation " 

OoMition is not in tho nigged garment, nor in the staff, 
nor in ashes, nor in the shaven head, nor in the sounding of 
horns, ” 

Ahsliiicuce from animal food appears to be the onlv 
trace of u.seeiici.sm iu liLs teae-hing; otherwiM', there is 
.strong and vigorous scu.se hi his mode of dealing with 
iiiis questiou. 

“A householder” (i. r., ordinary lawman) “who docs 
no evil. 

Who is over intent uj>on good, 

Who continually exciciseth charity. 

Such a househoider is pure ius the Ganges.” 

“Householders and hermits are equal, whoc\cr calls on 
the name of tho Lord.” 

“ E.at and clothe thyself, and tliou mayest he happy ; 

But without fear ami faith there is no sahation.” 


(1 ) It compri-cs the works of the various Sikh Gooroos, or teachers, 
and some other holy men. 
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Tlijit God is one, and tJie source of grace and truth, 
he hehl strongly, and set fortli nobly. 

“Tho true name is God ; without fear, without enmity ; 
tiie Being without Ueath, the Giver of salvation, the Gooroo” 
Goaeher), “andgmeo. 

Bemembcr the primal Truth ; Truth which was before the 
world began, 

Truth which is, and Truth, 0 Nanuk ! which will remain. 

,ily reilection it cannot be understood, if times iimumer- 
ablo it bo considered. 

By meditation it cannot be attained, how much soever the 
attention be 

* * ♦ * 

How can truth be told? bow can falsehood be uniavellod ’ 

0 Nanuk! by following the will of God, as by Him or- 
d uned.” 

‘■One sclf-e.\istent, Himself the Orcator, 

0 Nanuk ' one eontinneth, another nover was, and 
never will be.” 

Nnmerou.s M.ahomcts there have l>ccn, and multitudes 
of Brahmas, \hshnoos, and Sivas, 

Thousands of peers” (MnsMilinan saints) “ and prophets, 
and tens of thousands of saints and holy men ; 

But the chief of lords is the One Lord, the true name of 

<lo.h” 

“ 0 Nanuk ! he on whom God looks, finds tlie Lord.” 

1 strongly suspect it was tlic life of the refornior 
which gave especial weight to his doctrines. That tliis 
was very pure, harmless, and sinoere, is iio(, I think, 
to he doubted. Mussidnuui writers speak of him rpiite 
as favourably as his own discijiles. They aserihe to 
him the working of miracles (though he himself speaks 
shghtinglv of mere portent-nifiking) ; report that he 
studied diligently tlic writings of tlieir own faith, — 
which indeed, from internal evidence, I should deem 
certain, — and even that he was specially instructed by 
the prophet Elijah. He was a Kshatriya by birth, a 
grain factor by trade, but threw up his calling to em- 
brace ]iovcrty, and spent many years in travel, in com- 
pany with a few diseijilcs ; after which he returned to 
iiis family, and spent the remainder of a life of seventy 
years in peaceful teaching, by pricept and practice. 
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From Namik, there is a succession of (with liiinsclf) 
ieii Gooroos, or teachers, in all of whom lie is himself 
believed to have become incarnate. Strange to say, 
in jwhlition to what ma^ be called the main or leading 
body of Sikhs, which nas become a nation, two otlier 
religious bodies arc connected with Nauuk, and one of 
them is really the orthodox representative of his reli- 
gious views. In addition to abstinence from animal 
food, Nanuk had equally recommended abstinence from 
|)hysical force. “Fight,” he had said, “with no wea- 
pon, save the word of God ; a holy teacher hath no 
means save the purity of his doctrine.” Now the 
genuine Qttaher Sikhs, if w^e may so call them, who 
profess to follow these doctrines, exist to this day as a 
jmrely religious community, scattered over nearly all 
India, engaged in trade, thriving, and keen inone^V 
gi'tters, like their '(/liristian congeners; Omiehund, 
Clive’s vile ally, but undeserved victim, is said to have 
belonged to them.* But again, Nanuk’s own son, 
whom he had the good sense to set aside from the 
( Joorooship, became the founder of another widely-ditfused 
>eet (the Oodassees), who, quite contrary to Nauuk’s 
own teaching, profess inditlerenee to the world. They are, 
nevertlndess, we are told, proud of their connexion with 
the Sikhs, and most of them use the Adee Grunth. 

So slow, however, was at first the progress of the 
main body of Sikhs, that forty-two years after Nanuk’s 
death, we are told t hat there were not more than eighty- 
four disciples. Arjoon, the fifth Gooroo, was the first 
who gave shape to the Sikh religious community. He 
it was who put in order the holy writings, established 
the then onscurc hamlet of Umritsir as a religious 

(1) In “ Bengal as a Field of Missions,’' will he found a curious ac- 
count of “ an oid follower of Naimk,” at Ghazeepore, in Behar, who 
had “with great attention” heard the missionaries’ preaching, and 
told them that when the Sikh war was going on, he “ spent more 
than .500 rupees for charitable purposes, that the English might 
obtain the victory, as he knew that his brethren were wicked, and 
deserved to be no longer rulers of the country ” He only made one 
objection to missionary doctrines. “ If you would abstain from kil- 
ing cows and eating heef,»the whole country would, become Chris- 
tian very soon.”— Sec p. 363. 
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centro, received regular aunual contributions from tlic 
faitliful, and engaged in company witli tliein in trading 
operations on a large scale, lie gave umbrage, how- 
ever, to the Moguls, was irnprisoned, and died, accord- 
ing to the account of the Mussulman Dabistan itself, of 
“the heat of the sun and of ill treatment” (1600). 
From this period, Sikhism assumes a different com- 
plexion. A disciple of Anoon is found in his writings 
(hmouncing the bigotry and violence of ilic Mussulmen, 
and the asceticism of the Hindoos, llur (lovind, Ar- 
son’s son, the sixth Gooroo, breaks through the rules of 
Naiiuk’b abstinence, becomes a hunter, a flesh eater, a 
military leader, without, however, abdicating his posi- 
tion as a religious teacher. At one time he is in the 
service of the Emperor Jehangecr; at others in dis- 
favour, imprisoned even, or skirmishing with the im])6‘- 
I'ial troops Already the Sikhs were a state within the 
state; and though llur Govind’s siieeessor was peacefully 
disposed, still we lind even him compelled to engage in 
political partisanship, and the struggles which then 
distracted the Mogul empire. Nay, so much was tin’ 
Goorooship tenibng to become an hereditary power, 
that the eighth Gooroo was a child of six years of age 
Up to this time there appears to have been no special 
antagonism between the Sikhs and the ilussuimen 
'I'he author of the Dabistan treats of the former in the 
last section of his chapter on the religion of the Hin- 
doos, awarding considerable praise to the Gooroos and 
other Sikh woiihics, some of whom he sjicaks of from 
personal acquaintance. The instances, however, of impli- 
cit obedience on the jiart of the Siklis to their teachers, 
WTre likely of tlumisclves to give umbrage to the 
Mogul princes, who, as Major Cunningham observes, 
must have been ])erple.xcd and alarmed by the common 
Sikh saving, that the Gooroos were “ true kings ” 
Under tlhe ninth Gooroo, Tegh Bahadoor, apparently a 
hard, moodj man, and not a little of a bandit chief, hos- 
tilities again broke out. The Gooroo was beheaded as 
a rebel in Delhi, by order of Aurungzebe, and his body 
exposed in the streets (1705). ' 
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(iovind, tlie tenth and last Gooroo, was fifteen years 
oid at liis father’s death. For twenty years lie seems 
to have spent liis life in retirement in the hills, huntinf^ 
the tiger and the wild boar, brooding over the mission 
of his ancestors and his own. 

As faras one can judge from the extracts of his writings 
in the Adce Grnnth, M'hich Major Cunningham’s work 
contains, Goviiid’s theology was far narrower than that 
of Nanuk. lie is at best only a Sikh Mahomet; con- 
tempt for idolatry his leading faith. 

“ Fill! at the foot of CJod ; in scnsoloss stonoGod is not.” 

“ God IS one iina^^o ; how can Ho bo conceivod in another 
form 

Esea])e from transmigration, as wnth the Hnddliists, 
apnears to be for him the leading itrivilcge of tlie true 
believer ; — 


“ He who knows not the one (lod 

Wdl be boiai o^ain tiinos innuinorablo.” 

Hut God is far from being to him the perfect and 
gracious One ll(' was to Nanuk : — 

*• T'unc h the nubf find; tho first and the last, the endless 
Ik'Hijr : the Cioator , the Destroyer ; he who can make and 
un make.” 

As the God is, so is liis worshipper; fierce, even in 
his humility : — 

“ Ho who speaks of me a.s tho Ixrrd, 

Utm will / sini: in the pit o f hell I 
Consider mo as the slave of God : 

Of that have nodovibt in thy mind. 

I am but the .slave of the Lord, 

Como to behold the wonders of creation.” 

Ihit whatever Govind’s theology, he did a marvellous 
work, in organizing the Sikh nation. Wild and incon- 
gruous is the story, how, seeking to know the meaning 
of the saying, “ One ayrow may become many, and one 
man may kill a hundred,” he was led to consult the 
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g addcss Dcvee, through the means of a famed Beuaves 
rahmin ; how, after two years of prayers and rites, 
tlie eiglit-footed, eight-handed goddess appeared to 
him, so terrilic tliat he fainted at first, and could but 
advance Ins sword, which she touched, and lo ! a divine 
battle-axe was seen amid the flames of the sacrifice. 
Yet, though the omen was auspicious, the sacrifice wa.s 
incomplete through fear, and could only be completed 
by his own death, or that of one dear to him. T!>e 
mother of his eliildrcn refused to give them up. At 
last twenty-five discii)les offered their heads. Goviiid 
cut one off, and threw it into the flames.^ 

Govind now assembled his followers. The new failh 
is declared. Ills father Tegh Baliadoor’s death is to 
be avenged. But to do this, all the Sikhs must be one 
iu mind, in manners, and in faith, forming the immortal 
Klialsa, the elect body, — sole visible iiiiage of God 
Himself. All must receive the initiation from tlu^ 
Gooroo ; the four castes must eat of the same vessel 
ddie Toorks (Mussulmen) must be destroyed, the gra\e> 
of saints and Hindoo temples neglected, 

A social reformation so radical could not be accept- 
able to the higher castes. Most of the Brahmins and 
Ksliatriyas departed. But a few remained, and with 
the lower-caste men formed a multitude of 20,001) 
The next day, Govind poured water into a large etirtlien 
vessel, threw into it five kinds of sweetmeats which his 
wife happened to be carrying by, stirred it with tlie 
holy weapon, and sprinklexl the “ shmbet” thus com- 
])ouudcd upon the five first “ Siiij^s,” or “ lions” of 
the Khalsa,— -a Brahmin, a Kshatriya, and three Soo- 
dras. Then he received, in turn, from tliem, the jiakid 
or initiation, all taking the common oath to forswcai-— 
1st, the Brahminieal string; 2nd, the belief in trans- 
migration; 3rd, the distinction of castes; l-th, the 

(1) See difTcrcnt versions of tliis story in Cunningham's ant! m 
M'Oregor’s “lliMoryof the Sikhs.” The intervention of the blood- 
thirsty poddesH Devee is not inconsistent with the tierce chiir.icter 
of Govinrt's reform, nor yet with the choice of its instruincrta 
Devee, be it recollected, is presumably an aboriginal goddess; at ail 
events, in the mam, a low-caste one. 
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division of trades. From henceforth, wherev'er Ave 
ISikiis should be assembled, the Gooroo would always 
be present, and they could initiate nev members of tlu; 
Kliulsa. They were to bathe from time to time in Hie 
pool of Umritsir, wear mishorn hair, how to tlic (iou- 
roo alone, wage war for ever for the faith. 

“ Ho is of the K balsa 
Who pix>tects the t>oor, 

Who coinhats evil. 

Who roiiiemhors (hxl, 

Who iichicvos ^rcatlie.ss. 

Who is intent upon the h(»iil, 

Who is wholly unlettered. 

Who mounts the war-horse. 

Who i.s ever wapno hatlli' 

Who is continually arniecl, 

Who slays the Toorks, 

Whoextcmls the faith. 

And who gives his head with what l^ upon it. 

'iho name of (,i!o<l shall he piocl.iiuiud , 

Mo one shall speak against linn ; 

All who call ui)on Ilini .shall be .saved. 

* * * * 

The four mccs .shall he one, 

1 will cause all to repeat the juavar of ‘ Waf)(]ooio() ; 
llie Sikh.s of Govinil shall he.stiide hoises, and Inai 
hawk.s upon their hands, 

The Tooiks who liehold them shall fly, 

One shall comb, at a multitude, 

And the Sikh who thus perishe.s shall be bles ed for 
ever. 

At the doonvay of a Sikh shall vsait elephants e.-j .i- 
n.soned, 

And horsemen with s] leal's, .and there shall be initsie 
over las gateway. 

When niynads of matches burn togcthei, 

3'hcn shall the Khahsa eon<]Uor cast .and we^t , 

The Khahsa .shall rule; none can i-esi.st , 

The rebellious shall be ilesLroycd .and the obedient 
.shall have favours heaped ui>on them.” 

I liave given the above extraot.s, wlneli are faken 
from tlie amswer of Govind to a disci])k*, a.skiiig wlial a 
Sikh sliould do or refrain from, not as helmiLdiig to Hie 
period of tlie first initiation, but as embodying mure 
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vividly ihaii anytliing else 1 know, the spirit both of 
tiovind's refornuilion, ar.d of the Sikh power. 

Tli{>, liisiory of the remainder of (lovind’s life is that of 
Ids struggles to estaldish the politieal indepeiidenee of 
tlie Sikli K balsa, his fights with Hindoos and Mussiilmen. 
It IS u(‘ither prosperous nor pleasing. Amongst other 
reverses, his ehildren are killed ; his tollowcrs, all but 
forty, desert him. 1 le eurses the eowards, degrades the 
waverers. 'I’lie forty faithful ones are killed all but five. 
Tn his flight he has to submit to every moral indignity. 
Although he had undone the knot in his hair— a part 
of the Sikh religious costume,— he is recognised and 
eursi’d by a Mussulman moolla, or priest ; otters him 
niow'y to purchase his silence, and eventually has 1,o eat 
cow’s tlcsii in his presence; — reverence tor the cow 
being a Hindoo observance which the Sikhs have 
retained to this day. A1 ore galling, perhaps, than any- 
thing was the having to plead before tin*- Mogul empe- 
rors, and to accept service under them He semns at 
last to lia,ve grown reckless aud weary of life. Pressed 
by a Patau (Afgban't creditor for payment of a debt, 
he struck him dead in his imjiatieuee, then repented, 
bestowed presents on and showml kindness to his son. 
Soon he l)e.gan taunting him with taking no revenge tor 
his father’s murder. The lad forbore Irom auswT-ring bis 
taunts for awhile. Hut one day as they were playing 
at chess, tlovind renewing liis taunts, tlic lad plunged 
Ills dagger into him. The murderer was seized, Imt 
(loviiid forbade bis being put to deatli, saying that he 
had acted according to liis own advice The wound 
was sewm up, but be was determined to die. Hcndiii" 
a strong bow witli all his strength, be burst ilie wound 
open again ; liis bowels wmre extruded, and he died at 
forty eight years of age (17~8).‘ This took ])laoc at 

(1) I have followed, in the above account, Dr. McGreKor r.ather 
than Major Cunningh.ini. who K>ves the more orthodox verstou. 
that (lovind w,a8 tre.acherouslj slam when asleep or unguarded put 
the other narrative ts avowedly from Stkh sources, and is so far less 
favoui able to Govind, that 1 cannot conceive it to have been invented 
Ivaduciplc To me. indeed, it be.ars inteinal evidence of credi- 
bility, The recklcssiiea and disgui.t for life which it cxhibitu, 
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Nuderl), or Upchullanugger, on tlie Godaveiy, now a 
Sikh jaghcer under the su/crainiy of the Kizam; the 
place to which I have referred in the text (p. G9) as 
now becoming the true centre of Sikh worship. 

Govind was the last Sikh Gooroo. Asked to apjoint 
a successor by his disciples on liis dcath-b('d, he an- 
swered, “ Uc who wishes to behold the Gooroo, let him 
search the (Irunth of Nanuk. The Gooroo will dwell 
with the Khalsa ; be firm and be faithful ; wherever 
jive Sikhs are gathered together, there will I also be 
[UTsent.” But lie gave his arrows to a disciple, afakeer 
named Bunda, who avenged his death upon the Moguls 
by frightful devastations and massacres. His own fate 
was not less frightful. Taken prisoner at last, with his 
young child, he was ordered to cut its throat He ilid 
so in silence, and hail then his flesh torn oil’ with red- 
hot pincers (1710). 

The history of religious development among the 
Sikhs closes with this period. Bunda endeavoured to 
lutroduee various innovations in religious practice ; l)ut 
none of them have subsisted. Tliey were chiefly resisted 
by a body instituted by Govind, the Akalees, or immor- 
tals; soldiers of God, who, clad in blue and with brace- 
lets of steel, rcliiKpiish the world, and are bound to 
spend their lives for the heiicfit of tlie Khalsa. ^ 

Sikhism has been spoken of as a Hindoo Broteslant- 
isin. It would surely he more correct to call it the 
Islam of Jliiidooism. In its strong jn’oelamations of 
the unity of (iod, in its fiereely militant character, it 
entirely reproduces the Mahommedan type oi laiili. It 


appear to me In natural kcepiiif? with the poMtion of a (lene. prmul, 
anmitions fanatir, who had thoii/^ht to create a nation, 
less, pow erless, dishonoured exile, in tlicji.ij of those \erv “'looiks 
<i„Miiist whom he had iirped his disciplci to perpelual war 

(1) Major Ciinninulinni nu-iuions that he “ once fotii d a-i Akyilee 
repairing, or rather inakriig, a ro.id, aiiiong prccijutous laMiu s, rrem 
the plain of tlie Sutlej to the petty town of Keeritjroni He asim ed 
intercourse with the world generally lie was highh esieiiiien hy 
tile people, who left food and clothing at particular j.I.-icts lor him , 
and Ills earnest, persevering tharacter had made an e\ident im- 
pression on a Hindoo shepherd-boy, who had adopted p.irt ol the 
Akalec dress, and spoke witV awe of the devotee.”— c 110, ii. 

X 
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(iilTi'rs from it, however, in wliat may almost he ealled 
its strong e^v/r//-orgiini/.ati(m, — in the, promiiK'iice, given 
to the Khalsa, the. assembly of the olcet,~in the 
singular life whieh Hows from the later doctrine, which 
seems to be an echo of our Lord’s words, — that 
wherever live Sikhs arc gathered together, the Teacher 
IS among them. 

What we are now concerned with, arc tlic effects of 
this faith. The Sikhs are at prcseid distinguished as a 
people by a generally tall frame, iinshoiai liair, black 
mishy beards, an unmistakable look of freedom and 
boldness about the eyes. Tliey refrain from tobacco 
and other intoxicating drugs, and wear breeches or 
pantaloons instead of girding np their loins like, the 
Hindoos. And the faith whieh they jirofess is for them 
a living faith. In the 'rransactions of the Asiafie So- 
ciety of lhmg:d for 17^1, will be found a .shori aeeonnt, 
by ]\rr. Wilkins, of a visit to “the Seeks and their 
College” at Ihitna, describing a Sikh religious service 
in tho.se days Speaking oi’ the liymns which were 
given forth by “an old man with a reveremd silver 
beard,” the English visitor says; “L was smgidaily 
delighted with the gestures of I he old man; / 

a eoiuiteiHDU'e so (’xpresstne of iiif’Jf joii, whilst he 
turned about from one to another, as it were bespeak- 
ing their assents to those truths which his very soul 
seemed to be eiigagi'd in ehaiding forth.” Writing 
nearly three- fpiarfers of a ceiitiuy later, ]\lajor Cunning- 
ham says of Uio Sikhs : 


“ Tbcir onthnsia.sm is still fresh, nnil their faith is still an 
ftotivo and a living jmnciido. They are pcisuadcd that (iod 
Hmiself is pivsent with them, that He supjtni ts them m ,dl 
their emleavouis, and that, sooner or later, lie will eoiitomid 
their onoinios foi His own gl<>iy. Tins feeling ol the Sikh 
j)Of)))le do.scivo.s the attention of the Knglisli, liotli as a civi- 
lized nation and as a paniinount (l()\eniment. Those who 
have heard a follower of (Jooroo (iovind deelaim on the 
destinies of his mee, his eye wild with enthusiasm and 
every imisclo (jiiivering with excitement, can understand 
that spint which inijudled the naked Arab acrainst the mail- 
clad troojis of Home and l*ersial .... They will dare 
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mvich. nnd they will endure much, for the mvstic Khalsa or 
coniinonw’oalth ; they siro not discourageil by dofciit, and 
they ardently look forward to the day wiien Indians and 
Arabs, and Persians ami 'l\irks, shall all acknowledge tlio 
double mission of Nanuk ami Govind Sing,” 

Amlin, he declares that “ Eii^dand lias earefully to 
watch the pro^^ress of that change in social ndatioiis 
and religious feelings of which Sikhism is the most 
marked exponent. Among all ranks of men tlierc is a 
spirit at work which rejects as vain the ancient foims 
ami ideas, whether of Brahminism or Alahometanism, aiul 
whic.h clings for present solace and future hapjiiness to 
new intcrci'ssors and to another manifestation of divine 
])0wer and inerey. . . . The extension of Sikh arms 
would speedily lead to the recognition of JS'aimk and 
Govind as tlie long-looked-for comforters.” And he 
noliiy's in a note the (Mirrency among the Hindoos of a 
spurious jiassage of tlie Jiliagavat-Gecda, which forctidls 
llie'rule, after “ the ////r kings which arc supposed 
to be the English — of a dynasty of “silent kings,” 
\Gio are identitied with the diseipies of Nnniik the seer. 

At a time when Sikh bravery and taitlifulness liave, 
after Eiiglisli, mainly eontiibuled to maintaiii our 
empire ni India, it is wadi to remember these wmniiigs; 
not that we may selfishly ende.ivour to enisli Sikhism, 
Imt that WT may lift our Christianity to tlie level id 
tlie vitality of its faith. Lei ns be assuied that no 
mere s\slem of doetrines will ever avail to eompier 
tha( faith. Nolhing can subdue it but the siglit of a 
sinmg, living, organie Christian ehureh, in wliieli it 
shall recognise the true model of its mystic Khalsa. 
if we sinijily break down caste in India without u]>- 
raisiiig a Cliristendom, wt shall be working for tlie 
disciples of Govind, and not for Christ. Thoegli (he 
Sikh power ma\ haviGieeri broken atSohraon, and again 
at Goojerat, the Sikii faith remains, and it has survived 
far worse, disasters than* it has experienced at our 
hands. Wlicn Govind died in his despair, a dishonoured 
Mogul pensioner, who could have imagined that, a cen- 
tury later, Munjeet Sing would build up the splendid 
kingdom of the riinjab? 

X 9 
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Appendix D. (See p. 78.) 


' [Mussulman Religious Reform. 

In the same invaluable number of the Journal of the 
Jloyal Asiatic Society for 1852 (Vol.XlL, part 2), which 
contains Captain Maepherson’s account of llic Khonds 
ami (leneral Britrgsi’ lecture on the aboriginal races 
of India, will be found also a translation of a work by 
a eoutemporary Mussidinan reformer, Maulavee Ismail 
llaiee, with a notice* of tlic author, by a well-known 
and accomplished Mussulman, jVlir Sliahamat All The 
jiaper is a dry one; and wv. feel in reading it that it was 
written amid wholly dilfcrciit circumstances from oiir 
own. But, nevcrtlu'h'ss, at the present jiuicture, it 
eoninins matter of the deepest interest and importance. 

Maulavee Ismail, we are told, was a disciple of Syed 
Ahmed, menlioiied in the I ext: born in 1781, In* was 
killed with the Syed in 1881, fighting against the Sikhs. 
But he seems to have been far superior in attainments, 
genius, and earnestness to his ma.sl('r, whose lame, the 
writer say.s, was greatly owing to linn, and who was, 
indeed, scarcely known before lie otiieiated with the 
Maulavee. 

Indian Mahommedauism, we should observe, belongs 
in the main to the former of the tw'o great divisions of 
that worslii]), the Soonnee, comprising the Arabs and 
the Turk.s; but intercourse with Bersia has also deeply 
leavened it (in Oude and Bengal especially) w ith the 
doctrines and practices of the Sliceahs, who form the 
other division. The twofold object of the reformers 
was, to purge it from Hindoo corrujitions on thr one 
hand, and from the iSliei'ah leaven on the other. Thus, 
the work in question, the “Takvviyat-ul-Iinan,” inveighs, 
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on the one hand, a^^ainst obscrvannos in honour of the 
Slieeali Imaunis (holy men descended from All, the Pro- 
jdiei’s nephew and son in-law) and otlier Alnssiilman 
saints, or e.ven Maliommed. himself; on tlie other, 

• against worship or respect paid to Hindoo divinitic's, 
espe(!ially mentioning the Ihiidoo goddesses. It eon- 
deinus in the most open manner astrology, the belief in 
<nit('ns, magic, gifts of foretelling, and the like. 

'^riie following extracts will show how rnueh noble 
truth is still mixed uj) with tlie Mussulman faith in 
India at the present dayP 

“t lea rye ' all men are servants of Cod, Tlie duty of a 
sciTant IS SCI vitu<lo. Tho one who will not j)erfonn lus ser- 
ML'c, IS no longer a servant. True sitmco is to coirei:t ono’.s 
faith Of him whose faith is unsettloil, no .services are 
aceejit ihle ; hut of one whoso faith is right, even little .ser- 
vice IS to he taken for nnn-h. lienee, e\ciy one ought to 
t-ike much pains in the rectification of his faith, and must 
prefer its attainment to all tUhtr things, 

“ In tho jiixisent age, jicople follow many ways. Some 
u])liold the customs of then aneestors as [»reccdents ; others 
look to tho stone.s of pious men foi thmr guides; while, 
again, some follow the sayings invented hy the Maulavi.s, 
from tho ingenuity of their oan niiiKls ; and others allow 
tlioirowu judgment to interterc : hut the host ol all wa}s 
Ls, to have for principles the words of Cod and his Apo- 
,stlc ; to hold them alone as ju-eoedonts, and not to allow 
our ovsn opinion to he <*\(‘rcised Such ot tho stones of tho 
pious men, and the .sayings of tho Maulavis, as eorre.sjKiiid 
with them, ought to he accepted, and the rest re]ectod. 

It IS a jirevailing ojcniou among the common j)Ooi)]o, that 
it IS difficult to coniju eliond the word ofCo*! and the Apo 
.stle ‘ Much learning is reijinicd to di\ine them ; we do not 
possess ahilities enough to undoi stand them ; tins com so 
can l>c pursued hy great men alone, and we are not ahlo to 
<lo so ; hut tor us, the savings ot these men are enough.' 
This IS a great error, heeau.se Cod s,ays that the contents of 
tho Koiaii are vei v clear :mil plain, and that there is no <lifli- 
cult> ill understanding it, as stated, Ac To understand these 
pas.sage.s is not ililhcnlt, hut to command one’s spiiit is 
rather difficult, because it di-shkcs .sulinussion. lleucc, 
those only who are (hsohedicut will dishelievc them. 'J’o 
oompreliend tho words of Cod an<l the Apo.stle, much leain- 
rng IS not wanted, for tho Prophet w'as .sent to show tlio 

Cl I lia\c sonictimeit slightly altered tlie wording. 
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right way to the unwise, to i)er8uarie the ignorant, and to 
instruct illiterate men, as Gotl states,” &c. 

Substitute texts of the Bible for those of the Korau, 
and liow many words of tlie foregoing passage would 
have to be changed in order to make it into an orthodox 
Protestant discoui’se of the present day on the sulli- 
ciency of Holy Scripture ? 

" Forgetting that God is 7iearer to his sermuts than any 
of/ier, men have taken other mediators. . . , And although, 
by persi-^ting in this wrong path, they seek to bo nearer 
unto Gotl, they shall never obtain their desh-es, and will 
never get nearer to Him. Nay, the more they pemst in tins 
course, the more distant they will bo from Go<l. 

♦ ■* * ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

All the prophets who have come on missions on the part 
of Gotl, have professed the same doctrine, — to serve tlie 
Lord, and womnip none besides Him. 

« * * * * * * 

Do not believe in any god but Gotl, and entertain no fear lest 
by doing so you may be hurt by genii or devils. Men gene- 
rally endure patiently the affliction which they experience m 
the world, and in the same manner they must not yield to 
tlie injuries they may receive from the genii, nor through 
fear acknowledge their power. Verily, everything is in the 
power of Ci<k 1 {done ; and sometimes, to try the faith of his 
servants, He causes the good to be hurt by a wicked man, 
that he may make a distinction between the firm and the 
iiilinn, and separate the unbelievers fnim the faithful. . . . 
In like manner, G<k 1 causes goo<l men to be hurt by the 
hands (»f the genii and of Satan. Idiey ought to submit to 
such grievances with patience, and not to rccogni.so their 
authority through fear. ... As Ho in duo time punishes 
tyrants, and relieves the oppressed from their tyranny, in 
the same manner He will cha.stise the oppressive genii, and 

theixiby relieve goinl men from their iniurios What 

busincs.s, then, have we with othei-s? When a person becomes 
the slave of a king, his .sole dependence is on his own master, 
and not on another king ; much less on a Chanmr (outcast) 
or a sweeper. 

# « * » « # • 

Althoaah God is the King of Hmjs, yet Ih is promt Uh 
an earthly kingy w'ho from arrogance does not attend to the 
jii-ayer of a di.strasseil subject, so that the people are obliged 
to have recourse to his minister, and’ sock his jiatronage to 
gain their point. Nay, He is very benevolent and merciful ; 
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th«re is no need of mediation with Him. He attends to 
every one who rememl)eia Him, whether there is any to 
intercede for liim or not. He is pure and holy-natured, and 
higher tlian {ill. Ilia court is not hi-ct/iose of vorldli/ rulers, to 
which none, of the subjects can ham access ; so that, their only re- 
conrse l>eing to the Ameers and Wuzccrs, they are necessarily 
very subniissive to the latter, and hang solely on them. But 
God is mr If dose to his servants; if the humblest of them 
be heartily devoted to Him, he w'ill always find Him [)re- 
sent, whether in the time of need or otherwise ; there is no 
curtain Ixitweon Him and a servant, Ixiyond the latter’s own 
negligence. If any one, thcrelore, Ik 3 far away from God, it 
is on account of his own negligence. ■ 

♦ **•»**# 

"Ana.s says, that the Prophet said : ‘Yon must ask all 
your wants of God, even to the suet for your i>ot, and 
string.s of your shoes being broken.’ Wo should not suj)- 
poso that (jTod is like ciirthly kings, who attend to imitoit- 
ant aft'airs themselves, find leave the rest to bo dono by 
their ministor.s, wdiereby people are obliged to have rcooiu'se 
to tho latter. But the in.anagomeiit of Go<l’.s aft’aii's is <pute 
different. Ho is self-siinicient, and c.in attend Himself to 
.scoios of msignifieiint things. No one has any interference 
m his kingdom. Tho smallest things even should lie asked 
of Him alone, because others can neither give small nor 
great. 

“We ought to be very fearful of God, because, although 
sometimes one of his servants is <h*eply involved in idolatiy, 
yet to mislead him, lie complies with all tho requests which 
ho makes to others, which circumstance imjiressos the tran.s- 
gressor with the conviction that ho pursues a right path. 
^Vc should not, therclbie, place much trust in the attain- 
ment or non-attainment ol our wishes ; and ought not, in 
conseijuciicc, to abandon the true creed of the Unity of God.” 

Surely the above extracts sliovr lliat in dealing with 
Indian Mahoinmedanisni at the present day we arc not 
dealing with a decrepit superstition, but with a creed 
embodying much of living truth ; a creed which sabre 
nor bayonet, rille nor revolver, grape nor shell, will put 
down, which can only be coiuiucred by a faith iiioie 
true and living than itself. 

But now let us see the obverse of the medal, — that 
which explains how jjt is that the faith in a God who is 
“ very close to llis servants ’’ can yet impel those ser- 
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vants to wreak unmentionable tortures on innocent 
women and on little children. 

Maiilavcc Ismail was, I hope, a good man. But the 
faith which h^ expressly inculcates is one above good- 
ness,— separable from goodness. 

“ E^'ery man ou}<ht, tlierofore,” ho says, “ to hold fast the 
tv\'o points” (of Unity uudoftho Lfiw), “and to avoid idolatry 
and heresy, a.s tho two latter peiwert the faith. All other 
sins, In comparison, are less than these, theif <‘(»rHi)t the 
utoralx (mill." .... “ ff one alone commits faults etjual 

to all [sinners], but bo free from idolatry, yet he sh.all bo 
pardonotl through tho bles.sing.s of tho doctrine of unity ; 
while all tho good actions of a polytheist will tuni to no 
good . . . When ho is fully convinced that there is no lord 
but Clod — that there is no place of rofugo beyond his pro- 
tection — that the sinner can lind refuge nowhere, and that 
there is no eipial with (iod in power, — then, whatever trans- 
gre.ssions ho may be guilty of, may bo ascrilicd to the Ir.ulty 
of human nature, or to eiror. But at the same time he 
ought to bo awfully resj)octful, and bo .so repentant of hi.s 
.sins that ho feel weary of life ; ho .shall then bo much visited 
with God’s ble.s.sings, which shall not bo lo.s.s than his sorrow. 
In fact, he h'Iio is a pn/eet Uiiitorian" (believer in the 
Unity), “his sins eeen, v'iH he more ejeetire than, the iroiship of 
othns. A sinful Uiiitaiian, is a htiiulreilfohl hititr than a. 

pious polptheist" “ A llhfhnijh )mn he full ef 

,u'ns. have m shame, bo a regular appropriator of others’ pro 
jiorty, ami have no idea of good or bath yft he is hefter than 
one yniltif (f idolatn/f by worshipjang others besides God; 
because in this way he i.s misled by Satan.” 

Wc SCO at a glance the fearful antinoiniiin excesses 
to which such a doctrine directly leads, which it almost 
sanctions by more than implication. It is easy to inveigh 
against it ; but has Christianity as yet shown any 
better pattern to India? The following passage . may 
wtU lead ns to doubt whether it has. It seems per- 
fectly truthful and devoid of inalevolcnce, as a record 
of the writer’s impressions. 

“ 'Tlie Na.s^r^s (Ohristian.s) say that all tho affairs concern- 
ing both worlds are in the power of Ghrist ; that one who 
follows and supplicates Him, is exempted from all services to 
God ; that ho will receive no punishment for any .sins ; that 
he IS beyond distinction of lawful and unlawful, . . . and 
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though ho may do whatever ho may like, he will be pardone<i 
through the intercession of Jeans in tho day of judgment. . . 
May Oud direct them to the right path ! ” 

From this it would seem that Christianity liad 
presented to Maulavee Ismail precisely the same anti- 
nomiau character wliich his Mahommedanism presents 
to us ; that it was equally to him a faitli without works. 
Would it have been possible for him to have so eoji- 
ceivcd it, to have so described it, if Christian practice 
liad been tlierc to prove the contrary ? 

Maulavee’s Ismail conduct, as appears from his 
biography, was consi.stent with his doctrine. AftcT hi\ 
years of travel with Syed Ahmed in Arabia and Turkey, 
on his retui'ii — 

‘"llie distressed degraded condition to which the people 
(;f India, of late, had been reduced, and which, when com- 
jiareil with the })rosperou.s and hapi)y state of tho tribes 
uhom they had lately visited, seemed much inoi*o dcplorablo, 
excited tho patriotic zeal of tho llajjis (pilgrims) ; the relief 
of tlieir countrymen from their present miserable grievances 
was tho object which wholly engro.sscd their attention. . . . 
I’lie}’’ travelled throughout Indi.a, and went from town to 
town preaching, . . tho holy war. Emissaries were likewise sent 
into the interior to prepare the minds of tho Mahommedans 
for a holy war. Such was tho force of tho orations of Mau- 
la\ CO Ismail, that in loss than two years tho majority of respect- 
able Mahommedans were in his favour. At Delhi ho preached 
in tho gmnd rnoscpio on every Friday and Tuesday. Tho 
jts'.ernbly on these occasions was genomlly very great; so 
much so, that one could hardly get near enough to hoar 
him. In short, thousands of Mussulmcn , . . were reclaimed 
fiopi the darkness of blospliciny in which they were plunged. 

, . , Since that time, there have been two parties among 
the Mahommedans of India. Tlie followers of tho roforiULr 
are nicknamed ‘ Wahaboes' by their opponents, while the 
others ai'e called ‘ Mooshriks,’ or associators of others with 
God. . . Since that period, Mahommedanism in India has 
much {trospored. . . Tho custom of paying illegal levoreneo 
to tho tombs of tho saints, &c. . . . has been much checked, 
though not abolished. Tho doctrines of the unity of God, 
and the Soonnees (legal traditions) are now better understood 
by the generality of tho Mussuhneu of India, than they 
were before his” (Maulavee Ismail’s) “time Many of tho 
old mosques which had^been neglccto<l, have been restored 
to their former position, as sacred places of worship.” 
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Such is the remarkable movement of Mahommedan 
n ligious reform in India, which must have had a great 
sliare in preparing the present revolt, which must be 
its chief animating power. It will be observed, 
liowever, that, considered in this light, the combination 
witli high-caste llindooism, politically so skilful, yet has 
tended strongly to weaken the genuineness of the 
struggle. A single-minded Wababee would not have 
tolerated such a compromise. The deadly enmity of 
tlie 8ikhs to the mutincijrs is also explained by the 
narration of Maulavee Ismail’s life. The holy war, 
jircached by tlie reformers witliin our own temtories, 
was, in fact, waged ag.'iinst the Sikhs, 182(3-31,’ and 
(here arc very likely old soldiers in our Sikh coqis now 
before Delhi or in tlie lield, who have served in it. 
They understand the bearing of the rebellion, if we 
do not. 

Another remarkable token of the revival of Mussulman 
enthusiasm was the tracts which were largely circulated 
in Oude, the year before its annexation (1855). Of one 
of tiicse, written originally in Persian, but translated 
into llindostanee, and printed in 1852, at Oawnpore, 
under the title of “ The Sword tlie Key of Heaven and 
Hell,” the English journals of the day gave some 
account. It declared war sinful when made for con- 
(puist or dominion, lawful when undertaken for religion’s 
sake. In comparison with tlie faitli, wives, children, 
projierty, have no claims on the true believer ; they are 
to be abandoned one and all, or they will bring temporal 
and eternal ruin on all who cling to tliem. Eor the 
warrior alone is tlierc peace and joy, liere or hereafter. 
The Mussdmen are w'eak, their numbers arc declining ; 
it is God’s judgment on them for forgetting in sloth 
and luxury more jiaramount duties. Now a leader is 
born in the family of the Prophet, let the faithful arise, 
and soon in all Hindostan let no phrase be heard but 
“ God is God ” (Allah-il-Allali). 

Who the leader referred to was, I do not know. 

(1) A sliort account of it will he fountP^in Captain Cunningham’* 
“ ilibtury of ihe Sikba,” aecund edition, pp. 1<J0, and following. 
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The chief seat of the disciples of Maulavoe Ismad 
appears to l)e in Bhopal. But in Mr. Wylie’s “Bengal 
as a Field of Missions ” will be found many scattered 
notices of otlicr reformed Muasuhnan communities in 
our own territories. Some, jircvailing in the eastern 
districts of Bengal, call themselves “ Ferazees,” and 
were founded by a man named Sliurkit iillah, (still alive), 
a direct disciple of tlie Arabian Wuhabees. In Dacca, 
the sect “ has spread with ex.traordinary rapidity,” 
“and in Fnreedpore, Backergung(; and Myinensing,” 
all districts of Eastern Bengal, it is reckoiKMl to 
comprise “one-sixth of the Mussulman population of 
the above places;” jn the city of Dtmea itself, onc- 
third. It seems also to be one third in t he distiict of 
Backergunge (3,500 sipiarc miles), where the popu- 
lation (of 1,000,()()0) is about equally divided between 
Hindoos and Mussulineii. “These reformers, as thmr 
name implies, profess adhesion to no law', no institution, 
no ceremony, but wliat has a divine origin. They 
jireteud to Cvinforin more r^idly to the Koran; to 
abstain from anything that has ihe slightest appearance 
of heatlicnism, and arc both more exclusive and more 
self-conceit ed than their neighbours. They are a 
united body, strict in their devotions, and jiroselyting 
in their spirit. . . The Ferazees „arc inclined to think 
that they ought to be exempted from paying any land- 
tax to Goveinmeiit, or, indeed, acknowledging any 
(diristian as their master.” In Dacca “the Ferazees 
luivc the character of being stricter in their morals 
tlian tlicir other Mahommoilan brethren; but tliey are 
inclined to intolerance and persceution, and in showing 
their contempt of the religious o|)inions of their neigli- 
bours, they frequently occasion alVrays and disturliances 
in the town.” Shiirkitullah liimself, it would seem, at 
the date w hen this was written, was “ under the ban of 
the police, for exciting his disciples in the country to 
withhold the payment of revenue.” Farther to the 
north, in Bungjiore, “among those who are better 
acquainted than the r^st with the tenets” of Maliom- 
uiedanisnij “ many have of late years become Ferazees.” ‘ 
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III ihe wcsiorn districts of again, a reforming 

sect of “Moolavios” appear to have been fonnded by 
Moolavce Abdullulah, and extends eastward as far as 
Dacca, wlierc there arc “a considerable number’' of 
them, as well as of the Verazees. 

All these facts show the strong religions fermentation 
now existing ammigst tlic Mnssiibn<Mi of Tndia, which 
3iio\,dd be capable of producing good effects if duly 
turned to account. The converts from Mahommedauism 
ill Bengil, bear, I am h.appy to say, a high character, 
“If von can once get the car of the Mussulmcn,” says 
the kev. .T. Sale, of Jessore, “there is every reason to 
e\]K'ct tliat they will judge fairly and act manfully. 
Amongst the churches tbrmed of Mussulman converts 
in Jessorc, there isn pleasing independence of spirit, a 
desire to do what they can for the spread of the fJospel, 
and a disjiositiou to prove all things, and hold fast that 
u liieli is good.” lli'port of Calcutta Mission Conference 
of 1855, p. 21. 


AppKNmx E. (Sec p. 93.) 

Condition of the Ffcnch Settlements in India. 

The following extracts as f.o the state of Pondicherry 
are taken from “’J'cii Years in Tndia,” a work bv a 
Madras ollieer, Cajitain Albert llcrvey, ])ubli.shc(l in 
1 Sot). Captain llcrvey can hardly be deemed likely to 
have been prejudiced in favour of the Preneh settle- 
ment. s, as he had to enter PondichciTy as a prisoner, 
followed by a .shouting rabble of more than 200 natives, 
from having accidentally pe]mercd a reaper whilst out 
snipe-shooting. The mere lact, indeed, of two Euro- 
))i;an officers being arrested liy natives for such a cause, 
would be probably inconceivable in our own territory, 
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and indicates a feeling of independence to whicli our 
ryots seem strangers. 

" Pondicherry is a veiy well laid-out, clean town ; the houses 
are, for the moat part, well-built and substantial. . . , The 
streets are of a uniform breadth, constructed with rcniaik- 
able regulaiity, and interbcctin^ each other at rij^lit angles ; 
nearly in the conLie is a spacious scpiare, laid out in is.dk>, 
shaded by rows of magnificent trce.s, with tlio Oovei nrru nt 
House on the northern face of it. This mansion is a beauti- 
ful building. ... It IS furnished in the I’arisian fashion, 
and the whole quite a fitting residence for the rej)resent!itue 
of the Flench Crown. The lest of the jiubhc buildini>s aie 
good, ami ilo credit to the loeal authorities. . . . The town 
Itself IS entirely free from any interndxturo of huts, or 
otlier native h.abitations. The Hlaek Town lies to the south- 
ward. . . . It covers a considcrahle c.xtent of ground, and IS 
laid out witli nearly the .same regularity as the Fuio])ean 
quarter. 

The troo])S arc small in number, amounting, T should s.i^ , 
to some f)()0 men . . , All these are natives of ]’ondiclicir\ , 
or of the neighbouiing towns and vdl.iges, and almost all 
sjieak the French language Huently. 'I'his J look uj,on as i n 
cxcelUrit ])lan, caiculatc<l to imiiiove tlie eondition of the 
natives, vvlio are made to learn the language ol then ruler- , 
while we, not [ilacing that confidence in a p('(»plc vvlioin 
we have* corn pieied, iearn tluur l.angn.age oui selves, and do 
all we ean thereby to prevent them from aeqiiiiing ours. 

. . . On the occasion of our appearing before the comman- 
dant, there was not a word b})oken but French, and the 
natives talk it boantifully. 

“ Fondicheri y is indeed a very pretty jilaco It resembles 
very much, and rmiimds the tniveller of, a French town on 
the (’ontinent. The mads and streets of the subuibs aie 
lined with avenues of trees ; the roads theiiihelves watered, 
so that there is little oi no dust; giving the whole a cool, 
flesh a[)jieai-anco, riiskad of the hot, fnu eheJ-n (> O'.pul 

Jor ichirh oar ea ntonmeuts ore so revuti lohtc d’he houses of 
the natives, outside the town, are well and stionglv l)UilL , 
with nice, neat little gaidens in front of them, inclosed bv 
jtahiigs, ami little vvieket-gates. The it'SKlence.- ol the 
woaltliier people are gcneially very good, and ap[iear to bo 
coitiforlablo, giving evidenee of how much can he done vvuh 
a little ; for he it known, the Indo-Frcncli make a inpeo go 
about six times as far as we «lo, Ev^ery thing is cheap, so 
tlmt they live ujion little or nothing. 

“. . . The whole cor«itiy juclds a toleivahle revenue ; the 
piiiicipal pioduce is cotton and imligo. The villages ami 
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banilota wo a(iw, soomcd to bo clonn and well-built, and tho 
inbabitiiiita in {^ood condition, icilhout that povertij'ktricki'ii 
luuk ahoiit them, which f at mu so remorlable a feature m the 
peaMntri/ of oar own territories. It struck me that the 
whole of the French counlnj was superior, in man p respects, to 
ours : their imds arc good, witli trees on each side ; their 
land seemed hetter adticaied, and better irrigated, by means of 
tanks and canals, constmcteil for that pui’poso. 

“How is it that choleiu is so frocinont a visitor amongst our 
native hamlets and towns'' Because of the filthy state in which 
tliey generally are fouml, and becauso of the poverty of tho 
inhabitants. But we seldom hear of cholera, or any other 
ei>idomic, bicakingout in tho villages of the French ternto- 
riOi. Letthetiavcller visit any of them, and he will soehow 
neat ami clean they arc ; let him look at the p<v/sans, and 
he will obscive them to lie much better clad and stouter than, 
our rgots gi neralfg arc. And w by is tho difference ? Because 
the poor people are not so heavily taxed by tho rovenuo 
collector, and they ha\c, eonsciiuontly, more to live upon, 

“1’hc Tndo-Frenob are, apparently, a superior set of 
pc'ojile ; bettor than the generality of balf-castcs ami Bura- 
Bians to be met witli in Imlia. They are bettei edm-ated, 
better mannered, and have not that vanity and self-uiiiHnt- 
anco, so jicculiar to those sort of j'cople, in onr parts of the 
country ; besides that they talk French (a kind ol itatoisi 
much better than our folks talk Bnglisb 

“Their women are simciior, certainly, in every way ; tlaio 
is a dash of tho French in their manner and deportment 
. . , . d’ho greater ])ai t of tho society of rondicherry is 
com]H)sed of those tawny-visaged Frenchmen and theii 
faimlics. Tho Europeans, however, mix with them, intci- 
maiiy, and connect themselves without reference to birth, 
parcTitago, or education. lt*is no uncommon sight to see a 
dark man with a fair wife, ami ince cersA. . . . 

“All the cxpoitatious from Fnmce arc procurable at Pondi- 
cherry, at much lower rates than anywhere else ; no duty is 
charged, or if any, very insignificant to the exorbitant taxa- 
tions imposed upon everyUiing at our English ports, 'flio 
inhabitants aro, therefore, able to indulge in all thcolegancics, 
delicacies, and condorts of the Parisian iiuuket, the choicest 
preserved provi.sions, the most iccheidie co ifoctioi cry, the 
most delicious and rarest wines of tho (.'ontineiit, and the 
richest silks and satins, as well jus every other article of 
fashionable attire (male as also female), which can he pro- 
cured from tho mother-country ; all these are brought to 
Pondicherry in great abundance, and at times tho niiviket is 
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so overstocked, that things can be purchased u]i at a mere 
song.” 

T liavc no positive evidence as to the condition of 
the other French settlements in India. But it was 
recently stated by an evening paper, that some years 
back, a proposal being on foot for selling Chaiurcrna- 
gore, the French settlement in Bengal to thi.s country, 
the reiuoustrances of the inhabitants, on the ground of 
tiie advantages of the French ride, were so urgent, th;it 
the French (jovernment, ^though well inclined to the 
transaction, did not feel itself justified in carrying it 
out.^ 1 believe, however, it is still to take place, — an 
enlargement of the Pondicherry territory being given in 
exchange. 

French troops have lately been sent out to India, with 
the sanction of our Government. Unable to protect 
ourselves, we, of course, could no longer debar otlicrs 
from taking such means as they thought tit to protect 
themselves. But the recollection of the inllucnce once 
exercised by France in India, makes one fed in how 
many unforeseen ways the present mutinies may ;iet 
rc-act against us, even thougli crushed out for itlie 
time being. 

(1) It must be said, on the other hand, that ChrindcrnafftTP has 
been a nuusance to our own teriitories by bicoiuiuj' a haibmir f u 
Dekoi's, or robbers, wIk) pass there under false names, and aie tie 
scribed as sallyiu},' otit fioin the Freiich territory to (ouiunt dt pre- 
dations in the neiiibboiiriUK districts. — Kttije’x '* A<hmnti>irali' n if 
the East India Oouniany," p. 412. ‘ 
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lie Life of John Milton, narrated in connexion with 
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By David Masson, M.A., Professor of English Literature in 
University College, London. 8vo. With Portraits. 
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AUTHOK’S NOTE. 

“ It is intended that the title of this Work should indicate its character, 
uch an alternative title as * The Life and Times of Milton' might suggest 
lore familiarly, perhaps, the {yeccdents which the Author has had in view, 
fhile his first object has been to narrate the Life of Milton fully, delibe- 
itely, and minutely, with as much of additional fact and illustration as 
hght be supposed to result, eveh at this distance of time, from new research 
^4 from a further examination of the old materials, he has not deemed it 
A'o. 1 ] A 
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MASSON’S LIFE OF MILTON-continued. 

unfit, in the instance of such a Life, to allow the forms of Biography to ovei 
flow, to some extent, into those of History. In other words, it is inteudcL 
to exhibit Milton’s Life in its connexions with all the more notable pheno 
mena of the period of British history in which it was cast— its state-politics 
its ecclesiastical variations, its literature and speculative thought. Com 
mencing in 1608, the Life of Milton proceeds through the last sixteen yean 
of the reign of James I., includes the whole of the reign of Charles I. anc 
the subsequent years of the Commonwealth and the Protectorate, and then 
passing the liestoratiou, extends itself to 1074, or through fourteen yean 
of the new state of things under Charles II. No portion of our national 
history has received more abundatit or more admirable elucidation than 
these sixty-six years; but, perhaps, in traversing it again in that mood and 
with that special bent of inquiry which may be natural where the Biography 
of Jililton is the primary interest, some facts may be seen in a new light, 
and, at all events, certain orders of facts lying by the sides of tho 
main track may come into notice. As the great poet of tlic age, Milton 
may, obviously enough, bo taken as the representative of its literary 
efforts and capabilities; and the general history of its literature may, 
therefore, in a certain manner, be narrated in connexion with his life. But 
even in the political and ecclesiastical departments Milton was not one 
standing aloof. He was not the man of action of the party with which he 
was associated, and the actual and achieved deeds of that party, wlicthcr in 
war or in council, are not the property of his life ; but he was, as nearly as 
any private man in his time, the thinker and idealist of the party — now 
the expositor and champion of their views, now their instructor and in 
advance of them, — and hence, without encroaching too much on known and 
common ground, there are incidents and tendencies of the great Puritan 
llevolution which illustrate his Life especially, and seek illustraiion from it. 

“ As if to oblige Biography, in this instance, to pass into History, Milton’s 
Life divides itself, with almost mechanical exactness, into three periods, 
corresponding with tho.se of the contemporary social movement, — the first 
extending from 1608 to 1640, which was the period of his education and of 
his minor poems; the second, extending from 1640 to 1660, or from the 
beginning of tho Civil Wars to the Restoration, and forming the middle 
period of his polemical activity as a prose writer; and the third extending 
from 1660 to 1674, which was the period of his later muse and of the publi- 
cation of ‘ Paradise Lost.' It is proposed to devote a volume to each of 
these periods ; and the present volume embraces the first of them.” 
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reality, and the tender mode in which he deals sodk the opinions of others from 
whom he feels compelled to <i'?/;’r.’‘--TjlTERARY Ciiurchmax. 

“ Deserves wide celebrity''' — Christian Times. 

BY G. E. LYNCH COTTON, M.A., 

Master of Marlboi ouyh College, Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of London, 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Camhudge. 

sermons : Cliiefly connected with Public Events in ISSl 

Ecap. 8vo. clotl), 'is. 

“ A volume of which we can speak with high admiration f 

ClIKISTlAN ]{eMEMBRANC'KK. 

BY JOHN HAMILTON, Esq. (of St. Ernan’s,) M.A. 

St. John's College, Cambridge. 

3n Truth and Error: Thoughts, in Prose and Verse, 

on the Principles of Truth, and the Causes and Effects of Error. 
Crown 8vo. bound in cloth, with red leaves, IO 5 . dd. 

A very genuine, ihoughtful, and infereshng hook, the work of a man (f honest 
mind and pure hcnif ; one who has felt the pressure of religious dWiculties, 
who has thought for himself on the matters of which he doubted, and v ho has 
palhntly ana pxoushf ivorkf^d hts way to coHclnsions which he now rcvcTcntly but 
fearlessly utiers io itie world." — Nonconformist. 

BY ISAAC TAYLOR, ESQ., 

Author of “ The Nalurti! Ilielory of Knihumam." 

The Restoration of Belief. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 8jf. Gt/. 

“.4 volume which CQulains logical sagacity, and philosophic comprehension, as well 
as the magnanimity and courage of faith, m richer profusion than any other 
work bearing on religious matiers that has been addressed to this generation. 
‘ The Bestoiation of Belief may, in many respects, take a place among the 
looks of the nineteenth century, corresponding to that justly conceded by us 
to the 'Analogy' of Butler in the literature of the last age, or to the Ihovghts 
of Pascal in that of the age preceding."— ^oivm 13RnTSH Hkvikw. 

book which I would recommend to every »/««.” — Kev. FhEBENPAHV 
Sm' 4.IK*ON, Priucipal of Chichester Theological CoUege, 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


BY CHARLES KINGSLEY, F.S.A. 

Beclor of Eversley, and Canon of Middleham, 

1. Two Yeai’S Ago. Second Edition. 

3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, £1 ILv. 6</ 

*'Much the heat hook Mr. Kinffihy has Saturday Review. 


2. The Heroes : (ireek lairy Tales for niy Children, 

With Eight Illustrations drawn on wood by the Author. Beauti' 
fully printed on tinted paper and elegantly bound in cloth, will 
gilt leaves, Ts. 

“ The fascination of a fairytale is gtcen to each legends — Examineu. 

“ Rarely have those heroes of GiccL tradition hcca crlrh rated hi a bolder or inuri 
stirring sfrain'*--S\Tvnv\\ Kevirw, 


3. ** Westward IIo !” or the Voyages and Adveii- 

tures of Sir Amyas Leigh, Knight, of Borrough, in the Coimtv 
of Devon, in tho reign of Her most Glorious Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. Or/ 

“ Mr. Kingsley has selected a good snhjcity and has rritten n good novel U 
excellent purposed Times. 

“ Noble and wclUihncdr — Spectatoc. 

4. Glancus ; or, the Wonders of the Shore. A C'oni. 

nanion for the Sea-side. Tliird Edition. Ecap. Svo. bcautil'ullj 
bound in cloth, with gilt leaves, 3.y. M. 

^^lis pages sparkle mth life yihey open vp a thousand souices of unanticipated 
pleasure, and combine amusement with instrnefion inn very happy and unirouiei 
degree."— Y .cltqtic Keview, 


5. Phaethoii; or, Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo. boards, 2^. 

“ Its suggestions may meet halfvay many a latent donbi, and. like a light breeze^ 
lift from the soul clouds that are gathering heni ily, and threatening to settle 
down in wintry gloom on the summer of many a fair and promising young life.' 
•—Spectator. 

6. Alexandria and Her Schools, Igeing Eour Lectures delivered 

at the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh. With a Preface. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 5: 

“ A series of brilliant biographical and Ule?hry sketches, interspersed v>ith cosi< 
ments of the closest modern, m' rather universal applicalion." — SPECT^TOa. 
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BY THE RIGHT REV. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SELWYN.D.D., 

Lord Bishop of New Zealand, formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

The Work of Christ in the World. Sermons Preached 
before ilie University of Cambridge. Third Edition. Published 
for the benefit of the New Zealand Church Fund. 

Crown 8vo. 2s. 

BY CHARLES HARDWICK, M.A. 

Cbrislian Advocate in the University of Cambridge. 

Christ and other Masters : A Historical Inquiry into 

some of the eliief Parallelisms and Contrasts between Christianity 
and tlie llcligious Systems of the Ancient World ; with special 
reference to prevailing Difficulties and Objections. Part I. Intro- 
duction. Part II. llcligious of India. 

Part III. Ileligions of China, America, and Oceanica. 

In 8vo. cloth, 7s. Crf. each. 


BY CHARLES MANSFIELD, M.A. 

1. Letters from Paraguay, Brazil, and the Plate. 

By tlie late Ctiaiiles Mansfield, M.A., Clare College, Cambridge. 
With a life by Chaules Kingsley, Hector of Eversley. Post 8vo. 
With a Map, and a Portrait, and numerous Woodcuts. I2s. 6rf. 

“ An hiierestlng and ins! mctii'e volume — Morning Post. 

“ A delightfully umlten British (iUARTKRi.Y. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. MATTHEW HALE, D.D. 

Loid Bishop of Peith. 

The TranspSrtatioii Question ; or. Why Western 

Australia should be made a lletormatory Colony instead of a 
■ Penal Settlement. ' Crown 8vo. sewed, 2.. 6rf. 
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, BY D. J. VAUGHAN, M.A, 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Incumbent of St. Mark't, Whitechapel, London. 

Sermons Preached in St. John's Church, Leicester, 

during tlie Year3 1855 and 1856. Crown 8vo. cloth, Sj. 6rf. 

BY THOMAS RAWSON BIRKS, M.A., 

RECTOn OF KKLSHALL, EXAMINING CHAPLAIN TO THE LORD BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 
Author of'' The Life of the Rev. E. Bicker tteth." 

The Difficulties of Belief, in connexion with the 
Creation and the Pall. Crown 8vo. doth, is. (id. 

“ IVithoid binding ourselves io ike immediate acceptance of this interesting 
volume, vie may yet express our hearty approbation of its tone." 

Chkistian Uememura.nceii. 

A profound and masterly essay ." — Eclectic. 

“ Ihs arguments are original, and caref ully and logically elaborated. We may 
add that they are distinguished by a marked sobriety and reverence for the Word 
of Record, 

“ Of sterling value."— Loanotn Quarterlt, 


BY THE HON. HENRY E. J. HOWARD, D.D., 

Dean of Lichfield. 

The Pentateuch, or the Five Books of Moses. 

Traiiblated into English from the Version of the LXX. With 
Notes on its Omissions and Insertions, and also on the Passages 
in which it differs from the Authorised Version. 

3 vok crown 8vo. doth. Sold separately, as follows 

Genesis, i vol. 8^. (hd. Exodus and Leviticus. i vol. lOs. c^d. 
Numbers and Deuteronomy, l vol. ioj. Od. 


**The Work deserves high commendation; it is an excellent introduction io the 
comparative study of God’s Word, in these three languages with which an 
ordinary English student is mainly, if not cniirely concerned ." — Guardian. 


BY J. T. ABDY, LL.D. 

Regius Professor of Ctvil Law in the Univenitg of Othnbridge. 

A Historical Sketch of Civil Procedure among the 
Romans. Crown 8vo. doth, 4 j. 6(/. 
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BY DAVID MASSON, M.A., 

Profeator of English Literature in University College, London. 

Essays, Biographical and Critical : chiefly on English 

Bosts. 8vo. cloth, 12j. ed. 


OPINIONS. 

“ Mr. Masson has succeeded in producing a series of criticisms in relation to 
creative literature, which are satisfactory as well as subtile, —which are not only 
ingenious, hut which possess the rarer recommendation of being usually just . . 
But we pass over these Essays to that which is in the main a new, and, according 
to our judgment, an excellent biographical sketch of Chat ter ton. . . This ‘ Story 
of the Year 1770,’ wj Mr. Masson entitles -it, stands for nearly 200 pages in hts 
volume, and contains, by preference, the fruits of Ms judgment and research in 
an elaborated and discursive memoir. . . Its merit consists in the illustratum 
afforded by Mr. Masson's inquiries into contemporary circumstances, and the 
near traces thus obtained of Chattciton's London life and expencuce. . . , 
Mr. Masson unravels this mystery very completely '* — Timks, 

“ No one who reads a single page of Mr. Masson will be likely to content himself 
with that alone. lie will see at a glance that he has come acioss a man endowed 
with a real love of poetry ; a clear, fresh, happy insight into the poefs heart ; 
and a gicat knowledge of the historical connexion of its more marked epochs in 
England. He has distinct and pleasant thoughts to utter ; he is not above doing 
his very best to utter them well ; there is nothing slovenly or clumsy or untidy 
in their expression ; they leap along in a bright stream, bubbling, sparkling, and 
transparent .” — The Guardian. 

“ Woithy of being ranked among the very foremost of their class, . . The longest 
and finest composition of the work — a gem in literary biography — is its ‘ Chat* 
terion, a Story of the Year 1770.’ . . This singularly interesting and powerful 
biogiaphy fills up this sad outline as it never was filled up befoie.” 

Edinburgh Witness (edited by Ilugli Miller). 

“ His life of Chatlerton is a complete, symmetrical and marvellous work of art 
.. .a classical bloyraphyt'—hiY. Glasgow Commonwealth. 

“ Will secure both alieniion and respect” — Examinee. 

“ Very admirable eriHcisms, which show not only a thorough acquaintance with 
the works he criticises, but a deep senxe of poetic beauty .” — Daily News. 

“ We know not where to find a larger amount of discriminating, far-seeing, and 
genial criticism within the same compass .” — British Quarterly Review. 

“ Here is a biography {the essay on Ckaiterton) told without exaggeration, 
without unwarranted use of hypothetic incidents, yet surpassing the most 
highly-wrought fiction in its power over our emotions.” 

The Westminster Review. 

• “ Not only a series of biogrUphical studies, but in some sort a philosophical history 

of English poetry from Shakspeare to Alexander Smith.” — Tjie LEADER. 

“ Distinguished by a remarkable power of analysis, a clear statement of the actual 
fids on which speculation is based, and an appropriate beauty of language. 
These Essays should he popular wiih serious meu.'^ — The AiusNiSUM. 
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THE WORKS OF 

FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, M.A., 

Chaplain of Lineoln't Inn, 

Expository Works on the Holy Scripture:— 

L The Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the Old Test 
ment. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 

This Volume contains Discourses on The Pentateuch, Joshua, Judg 
and the beginning of the First Book of Samuel. 

2. The Prophets and Kings of the Old Testameri 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10^. ^ 

This Volume contains Discourses on Samuel I. and II., King.s I, and 
Amos, Joel, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Nahum, Habbakuk, Jerernis 
and Ezekiel. 

3. The Unity of the New Testament. Svo. doth, h 

This Volume contains Discourses on the Gospels of St. Matthe 
St. Mark, and St. Luke; the Acts of the Apostles; tho Epistles 
St. James, St. J ude, St. Peter, and St. Paul. 

4. The Gospel of St. John. A Series of Discourses. 

Second Edition, Crown 8vo. cloth, lOjf. 6 

5. The Epistles of St.John. A Scries of Lectures o 

Christian Ethics. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6 

Expository Works on the Prayer-Book: — 

1. The Ordinary Services. A Series of Sermons. 

Second Edition. Ecap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6( 

2. The Church a Eamily. Twelve Sermons on th 

Occasional Services. Ecap. 8vo. cloth, 4^. 6c 

[he Doctrine of Sacrifice deduced from the Scrip 
tures. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6(i 

^.earning and Working. The Religion of Rome, and 
its Influence on Modern Civilization. 

In 1 vol. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5^ 
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MR. MAURICE’S WORKS-continued. 

Ecclesiastical History. 8 vo. doth, 105. 6 rf. 

Theological Essays. > Second Edition. Crown Svo. IOj. 6</. 
Christmas Day, and other Sermons. 8 vo. doth, m 6d. 

The Religions of the World in their Relations to 
Christianity. Third Edition. Fcp. 8vo. doth, 5 j. 

Contents: Mahometanism — Hindooism — Buddhism — The Old Per- 
sian Faith — The Egyptian — The Greek — The Roman — The Gothic 
— The Relation between Christianity and Hindooism, &c. 

The Lord’s Prayer. Third Edition. Ecp. 8vo. doth, 2^. Qd. 
The Sabbath, and other Sermons. Ecp. 8vo. doth, 2.?. Crf. 
Law on the Eable of the Bees. Ecp. 8vo. doth, 4^. 6d. 


The Worship of the Church. A Witness for the 
Redemption of the World. 

The Word “Eternal” and the Punishment of the 
Wicked. Third Edition. 1^. 

Eternal Life and Eternal Death, i^. 6d, 

The Name Protestant, and the English Bishopric at 
Jerusalem. Second Edition. 3^. 

Right and Wrong Methods of Supporting Pro- 
testantism. 1 j. 

The Duty of a Protestant in the Oxford Election. 
1847. 1^. 

The Case of Queen’^ College, London, u Od. 

Death and Life, in l^Iemoriam C.B.M. Is. 

Administrative Reform. 3d. 
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NEW WOBKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


MANUALS FOR THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS, 


J'tuformhj Printed, and Bound, 


NOW IN COURSE OF TUBLICATION. 


It is now about five years since the Prospectus of tliis Series wai 
first issued. Pour volumes have now been published, and scverii 
others are in an advanced state. The reception which the volumci 
already published have met with, has fully justified tlie antici 
pation with which the Publishers commenced the Series, anc 
warrants them in the belief, that their aim of supidying books 
“concise, comprehensive, and accurate,” “convenient for the 
professional Student and intercstiii" to the general reader,” has 
been not unsuccessfully fulfilled. 


The following paragraphs appeared in the original Prospectus, and may 
be here conveniently reproduced 

“ The Authors being Clergymen of the English Church, and the Series 
being designed primarily for the use of Candidates for office in 
her Ministry, the books will seek to be in accordance with her 
spirit and principles ; and as the spirit and principles of the 
English Church teach charity and truth, so in treating of tlifi 
opinions and principles of other communions, every effort will 
be made to avoid acrimony or misrepresentation. 

“ It will be the aim of the writers throughout the Series to avoid all 
dogmatic expression of doubtful or individual opinions.” 


THE FOLLOWING FOUR VOLUMES ARE NOW READY 
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THEOLOGICAL MANUALS-continued. 

1. A General View of tlie History of the Canon of the 
New Testament during the first FOUR CENTURl]<:s. 
• By Brooke Foss Westcott, M.A., Assistant Master of Harrow 
^School, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 12^. Crf. 


OPINIONS OK THE PUK.SS. 


“ A work whch forms otte of {lie itmthtahle series of Thcolwjxcal Maiivals now in 
course of pnhlicatioti at Cambridge ” 

]5jutisu and Foreign Evangelical Eeview. 

“ The Aitihor is one of those who are teaching ns that it is possible to rifle the 
storehouses of German theology, without bearing away the taint of their atmo- 
sphere : and to recognise the value of their accumulated treasures, and even 
track the vagaries of their theoretic ingenuity, without abandoning in the pursuit 
the clear sight and sound feeling of English common sense .... It is by far 
the best and most complete book of the hind; and we should be glad to see it 
well placed on the lists of our examining chaplains !' — Guardian. 

** Learned, dispassionate, discriminating, worthy of his subject and the present 
state of Christian Literutuie in lelation to it British Quarterly. 

“ To the student in Theology it will prove an admirable Text-Book : and to all 
others who have any curiosity on the subject it will be satisfactory as one of the 
most useful and insfructtve pieces of history which the records of the Church 
jw/ijo/y.”— L ondon Quarterly. 

The Author carries into the execution of Jus design a careful and painstaking 
scholarship .... Considered as a Ust oyTestiinonuils tn favour of the canonical 
wntuigs, our Author's work desetres the praise of great diligence and manifest 
conscientiousness." — National IIevikw. 

Jf the rest of the scries of manuals, of which the present volume forms apart, are 
as ably executed, the Christian public will be greatly indebted to the projectors 
’’—Literary Churchman. 

“ There is nothing, so far as we know, resembling it in the English tongue ... We 
hace here presented to vs a striking and luminous view of a vei-y broad and 
comprehensive subject, marked thiovghont by rich and copious erudition. 
A volume which we consider a most valuable addition to the literature of 
Revelation . Scripfut e Expositors, of whatever name, will acknowledge that they 
have been laid under deep obligation by the work of Mr. Wlstcott.” 

British Banner. 

“ The conception of the workjand the discrimination and learning with which it is 
executed, adapt it most thoroughly to the present state and forms of controversy 
on the subject to which it Nonconformist. 
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NEW WOUKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


THEOLOGICAL MANUALS-contiimed. 

2. A History of the Christian Church from the Seventh 

Century to tlie lleforniation. By Charles Hardwick, M.A. 
Eellow of St. Catharine’s College, Divinity Leeturer of Kjng’i 
College, and Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge 
Author of “A History of the XXXIX Articles.” With Fom 
Maps constructed for this Work by A. Keith Johnston. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. Gtf, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ It is full in references and aulhoritij^ syslemaiic and formal in division, wifn i 
enough of hfe in the style to counteract the dryness inseparable from Us brevity, \ 
and exhibiting the results rather than the principles of investigation. Mil. 
Hardwick is to be congratulated on the successful achievement of a difficult 
Christian IIememurancer. 

“ He has bestowed patient and extensive reading on the collection of his materials; 
he has selected them with judgment ; and he presents them in an equable avd 
compact Spectator. 

“ This booh is one of a promised serieo ‘TnEOLOGiCAL Manuals,* In onti 
respect, it may be taken as a sign of the times. It is a small unpretending 
volume in appearance, but it is based on learning enough to have sufficed, half a 
century since, for the ground of two or three quartos, or at least for several 
portly octavos. For its purpose it is admirable, giving you a careful and inieU 
ligent summary of events, and at the same tme indicating the best sources of 
information for the further guidance of the student. Among the autkoniies 
thus referred to, we find the most modern as well as the most ancient, the con- 
tinental as well as the British Quarterly. 

“//! is distinguished by the same diligent research and conscientious acknowledg- 
ment of authorities which, proem ed for Mil. Hardwick’s ‘History of the 
Articles of Religion’ such a favourable Notes and Queries. 

“ To a good method and good materials Mr. Hardwick adds that great virtue, 
a perfectly transparent style. ITe did not expect to find great literary aualilus 
in such a manual, hut we have found them ; we should be satisfed in thi» 
respect with conciseness and intelligibility , but while this book has both, it H 
also elegant, highly finished, and highly inleiestingf — Nonconeormist. 

B 

“ As a manual for the student of FcclesiasHcal History in the Middle Ages, wc 
know no English work which can be compared to Mu. Hardwick’s hook. It 
has two great merits, that it constantly refh-s the reader to the authorities, hnlh 
original and critical, on which its statements are founded; and that it 
serves a just proportion in dealing with various subjects f — Guardian. 
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THEOLOGICAL MANUALS-continued. . 

3. A History of tlie Christian Church during the ' 

Reformation. By ClIAllLES HARDWICK, M. A. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, lOi-. Crf. . 


OPINIONS OF TUB PIIKSS. 


“ The whole volume displays a profusion of learning^ great accuracy and honesty 
in collecting and collalnig authonties, a clear as well as a concise narrative 0 / 
events / and it always refers to the authorities on which the history is grounded^' 

C1111TSTIA.N Remembrancer. 

“ Exhibits a deep comprehension and a firm grasp of his theme, with the ease and 

mastery tn treatment which such qualities generally impart ...The utility 

o/Mr. Hardwick’s work consists in bringing the gi eater and minor histories 
connected with the Reformation into a single volume of compact shape, as well as 
presenting their broad features to the student. The merit of the history con- 
sisls in (he penetration with which the opinions of the age, the traits its 
remarkable men and the intellectual character of the history, are perccivea, and 
the force with which they are presented '' — Spectator. 

“ A more satisfactory manual than England has hitherto produced.. ... He has 
laboured learnedly and diligently, at first hand, among the sources and autho- 
rities for the ecclesiastical history of the period of which he writes , and has 
produced a work really original, as far as suck a work can he ; independent 
in its judgments ; written with taste and feeling ; and offering, in its large 
body of noles, aids and guidance to the fullest investigation the subject can pos- 
sibly receive ." — Nonconformist, 

“ Jlis readers will fnd him a lively, a luminous, and inieresliiig companion, as 
well as a generally trustworthy guide ." — British Banner. 

“//<? enters fairly into the questions of which he speaks, and does not attempt 
to evade their difficulty by vague statements ... We cordially recommend 
this work to those who desire an ordedy and lucid summary of the leading 
events of the Reformation ... We may also observe, that Mr. Hardwick 
has availed himself of the latest German authorities" 

Literary Churchman. 

” The style is lucid and the plan comprehensive. The facts are well arranged, 
and their relations ably brought out . . . Will be esteemed by most students 
as judicious, helpful, and^suggestive ." — Evangelical Review. 

“ He writes from genuine and independent sources. Though his work it short, 
it partakes in no respect of^ the character of a The Press. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of the extensive and careful research the 
fiook everywhere manfe9tt."-~^^VTl^r Magazine. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


THEOLOGICAL MANUALS-continued. ^ 

4. A History of the Book of Common Prayer, 

together with a Rationale of the several Offices. By the Rev, 
EiUNCis PiioCTER, U.L, Yicar of Witton, Norfolk, fermerlj 
Eellow of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. Third Edition 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6c?. 

“Mr. Procter’s ‘ History of tlie liook of Common Prayer’ w by far (he bei 

commentary extant Not only do the present iUusiraitons embrace th 

whole range of original sources indicrded by Mr. Palmer, but Mr. Proctei 
compares '(he present Booh of Common Prayer with the Scotch and American 
forms; and he frequently sets out in full the Sarum Offices. As a manual o 
extensive information, historical and ritual, imbued with sound Church princi 
pies, we are eniirely satisfied with Mr. Procter’s important volume'' 

Christian Rememhrancer 

“It is a risume of all that has been done ui the way of iuvestigaiion iu reference U 
the Prayer-Book." — ATiiENiEUM. 

“ We can have little doubt that Mr. Procter’s History of our Lilurgy will soo/^ 
supersede the well-known work of WiiEATr.y, and become a much-used hand' 
book beyond the circuits of the University for the more immediale use of which 
il has been produced ." — Notes and Queries. 

“ Although very decidedly anti-Roman in its lone, tee gladly accept it as a suhstitidi 
for the dull and dreary dogmatism of Wiieatly. It presents, in a popular ano 
agreeable narrative, the history of those variations to which so much atteniiok 
has been directed dining the late eventful controversies q and while it contains a 
very careful, learned and scholarlike expostiion of these changes, il also furnishci 
a most valuable commentary on the successive texts of the formularies themselves, 
as they are exhibited either in the original editions, or in Ike useful manuals oj 
Bulley and Keeling.”— Dublin Review [Roman Catholic). 

“ We can speak with just praise of this compendious but comprehensive volume. li 
appeals to be compiled with great care and judgment, and has profited largely bg 
the accumulated materials collecled by the learning and research of the last fifty 
years. It is a manual of great value to the student of Ecclesiastical History ana 
of almost equal interest to every admirer of the Liturgy and Services of thi 
English London Quarterly Review. 

“ 11 is indeed a complete and faiily-wriiten history of the lAluryy ; and from th 
dispassionate way in which disputed points are touched on, will prove to man^ 
troubled consciences what ought to be known to them, vis. ; — that they may, 
without fear of compromising the principles of evangelical truth, give their assent 
and consent to the contents of the Book of Common Prayer. Mr. PROCTER has 
done a great service to the Church by this admirable digest." 

CiiuRcii of England QuAETERiT# 

OTHERS ARK IN PllOORESS, AND WILL BE ANNOUNCED IN DUE 
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(CLASS BOOKS FOB COLLEGES ANB SCHOOLS. 

Mr. AirVs (Astronomer Royal) Mathematical Tracts. 

Fourth Edition. [In the Frees, 
Professor Boole on Differential Equations. [Preparing, 

' Mr. Cooper’s Geometrical Conic Sections. [/» the Frees, 
Mr. Drew’s Geometrical Conic Sections.^ 4«. 6d 

Mr. Gobpray’s Treatise on the Lunar Theory. Se. 6d. 

jMr. Grant’s Plane Astronomy. 6^. 

Mr. Hemminq’s Differential and Integral Calculus. 

^ Second Edition. 95. 

hMn. Morgan’s Mathematical Problems and Answers. 

I [In the Press, 

Mr. Parkinson’s Elementary Mechanics. O 5 . 6d. 

Mr. Parkinson’s Elementary Treatise on Optics. [Prepaririff, ■ 
Mr. Phear’s Elementary Hydrostatics. 5s. 6d. 

Mb. Puckle’s (Head Master of Windermere College) Elementary 
Conic Sections. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Barnard Smith’s Arithmetic and Algebra. 

Fifth Edition. IO 5 . 6d. 

Mr. Barnard Smith's Arithmetic for Schools. 

New Edition. 45, 6d. 

Mr. Barnard Smith’s Key to the above, Ss. 6d. 

.Mr. Barnard Smith’s Mechanics and Hydrostatics. 

[Prepanng, 

|\Ir. Snowball’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 

[ Ninth Edition. 7a, 6cZ. 

|J\Ir. Snowball’s Introduction to Plane Trigonometry. 

Second Edition. 5s. 
iIr. Snowball’s Cambridge Course of Mechanics and Hydro- 
statics. . Fourth Edition. Ss. 
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